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PUBUSHERS' FOREVORD 

iM^tTiT^M BOOK must bear a title, a distinguishing name; and bo 
B A ■ here we have the Amateur Gahdeneh's Hapoibooe. 
Il /-\ H Its scope will be unfolded in the Preface of the editor 
v^ jn and coDipiler. The Publishers, however, ask a first 

^'^..rw&A hearing.' The conception of the book was not at all 
limited to the purposes set forth in the title. It had a 
higher aim. Through its medimn we hope to win thousands from 
crowded city homes to the free air of the open country. We seek to 
picach freedom from the very housetops, to induce worthy citizens 
to cultivate their health as well as their gardens and, in so doing, add 
to their happiness and the years of their lives, to do their duty by their 
children through environing thOT young lives with the surromidings 
.which will make them sturdy, self reliant and observant, and best fit 
them for their own battle of life. Among children there are few 
weaklings in the country. 

The country (and in this term may be included practically all our 
suburban towns, boroughs and villages) is the children's paradise, 
with all Nature's world as their playground.. 

The hygienic value of fresh vegetables and fruits is beyond ques- 
tion; their value to the family cannot be esUmated in terms of money. 
Tlie writer knows this and thousands of fortunate suburbanites will 
testify to its truth. A good garden is Nature's antidote for all ills 
flesh is heir to; it certainly docs not make for a source of revenue to 
the physician. Fresh fruits and vegetables, each in their season, 
taken from your garden, are something quite different from the much 
handled and frequently stale products we buy" in the city. Nearly 
every vegetable is an annual and can be grown with the first year's 
occupancy, and the second Summer the taste for all the small fruits 
can be indulged in to the fuU. 

The Cliff Apartment' dweller, whose vision is bounded on all 
Bidea by straight lines of brick and mortar, cement and stone, whose 
life is harried by the janitor, whose quietude is disturbed by the 
noises overhead and below, who cannot enjoy a night's sleep in the 
open without fear of arrest, whose movements to and from business 
are made miserable in trolley, subway or " L," must surely envy the 
commuter, even thdugh the latter be still made the butt of the iire- 
fmssiUe joker, whom we pardon because, poor man, he knows no 
better. 

Advocacy (rf social advantages has no particular part in this 
presentatJon, yet these features have more play in country than in 
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towns, for the acquaintances made by your children m the fonner 
will, as a whole, be more permanent and have a largn bearing on 
their future because they are more intimately tnt)ught together in 
their Bchool, their play and their daily association. 

Suburban public schools are governed to a great eictent by men 
who have come out from the cities , Their advantages hoe are equal 
to those of the city, perhaps superior, because the classes average 
smaller, high schools abound, and the education' of the youth up to the 
age at sev^teen or eighteen can thus be obtained at or very near 
home. 

Life in the suburbs op^is the way to a family home — one's vtxy 
own, eliminatiDg forever the yearly move. Don't pay rent — own your 
borne so you can do with it as you please Pomanence of location is , 
helpful to well-being, so then make a careful selection. Take time 
to make an intelligent choice and, where you settle, make the best of 
it; stick If you have the funds to pay for the home outright, you are 
among the fortunate ones, otherwise the local building and loan 
association will take care of you at no greater outlay than rent if you 
own the ground and are considered a good moral risk. Inside of eleven 
years the home is yours and the money which would otherwise go to a 
generally indiiferent landlord may be applied to betteiments, to 
education or to the purchase of more land. 

Whether it is better to buy than to build depends on circum- 
stances. Painstaking investigation is always in order. 

The family home, the home for your children and quite likely for 
some of your children's children, the home wherein the family tradi- 
tions will linger, surely that is the home that's wanted — the home to 
which your children may come back and the recollection of which will 
brighten all the toilsome days of their lives. The family home is the 
wisest of all investments; it is the foundation which makes for family 
honor and stability. Pedigree adds to the stability of our country 
and its institutions, and the family home is the source and foundation 
of true patriotism. 

Tbae is no Si»uiglime in the city, no Autumn. Among the 
bricks and stone the unfolding glories of Spring are unknown to the 
toiler and bis family. The dty is equally unresponsive to the awaken- 
ing life of the one as it is to Uie passing glories of the other. A city 
has but two seasons. Summer and Winter, mostiy the latter — the Win- 
ter of our discontent. " 

Do not let it be said of you: " The city was his country; he loved 
better to hear the trolley car rattle than tiie turds carol." The dty 
may be a good place to work in; it undoubtedly is; but if all our homes 
could be in the freedom of the country we woidd be a suporior race. 



INTRODUCTION 

^E all have our dream gardens in which steetehes of 

W^ smooth lavns appear, hedges lof sweet smelling shrubs 
B like Briei Roses, Lavender, Kosemary, or of neat leaved 
«■ Box, such as one sees at the old home of George Wash- 
ington at Mt. Vemon. We have our scenes of Rose heds 
encircled by grass or sand-covered paths, with a little Foun- 
tain and bird bath nearby, a cozy arbor or restr-houseofF to one side, 
borders Med opulently with a variety of old-time hardy Qowers 
fragrant with memories of other days. Here and there a fruit tree 
stands laden with the promise of luscious fruits, and all around is the 
busy hum of insect life, with the flutter of birds and butterflies, and 
the throbbing of a hundred things of the great storehouse of Nature, 
that make a garden more than a dreamland, but cratainly a place of 
great, refreshing rest, recuperation, peace, happy thoughts. It is 
the place to ccMmnune with friends, eitbv ui bodily presence or m 
books. It is a place in which to plan, to read, to rest, to w(»'k, to 
play. Back <tf all there is the utilitarian kitchen garden, the drying 
yard, the chicken run, the place for the household pets, the children's 
swing and sand heap, and die other happy features and adjuncts that 
make the house and garden our home. 

We believe that one chief reason for the paucity of good and 
bright gardens is the lack of knowing how to set about making them. 
' Gardening is a very large subject. It has formed the study 'and 
recreation of the leisure moments-of many eminent men from the time 
of Solomon, H<sner, Aristotle, Plato and others of the ancients, to 
Erasmus and Bacon d the Renaissance Evelyn of the seventeenth 
century, to the more modem notabilities, as Pope, Walpole, Cowper, 
Goethe, Gobbett, our own Nathaniel Hawthorne and Thcffeau, with 
many, many others. The amateur gardener is therdore in excellent 
company of the present, as weU as of all past times. Gardening ts 
pleasurable, healthful, intellectual. 

We should not forget the purely ectmomical dde of the matter 
that has been dwelt upon in the publishers' toreword. But this 
Garden Guide is not intended exactly to be a mentor on making 
money or saving money. You are willing to pay For your household 
gods, embellishments, your automobile, your camera and spcoting 
outfits, your ctmcerts and tiieatres. Ebcpect to pay, tha«fore,'for your 
gafdening; yet we can assure the amateur that well-con^dered expen- 
diture on the garden more than pays for itself. You can have delicious 
rdible Asparagus on your tsible day in, day out for weeks in the early 
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part of the year. You can have salads and young vegetables from 
Afnil until November. Then there are the flowers and finiits over and 
above, and othn assets of and from the garden that are too apparent 
to need to be mentioued; 

The plan of this boo^ is sufficiently set forth in the taUe of con^ 
tents, and we therefore offer this Guide confident in the belief thatr it 
will be found an excellent introductioD to what is uoequivocally one 
of the most deli^tful recreations that man can pursue. 



In tiie preparation of this Guide acknowledgement must- be 
given, in addition to those whose names appear on the title page, to 
John McArthur, Elizabeth, N. J., for suggestions on the heating- of 
ranall greenhouses; to Samuel Redslone, formerly of Fliiladelphia, for 
hints on the kinds of greenhousca most suitable for amateurs; and to 
prof. W. F. Massey, Salisbury, Md., for the calendar of garden 
operations for the South. For help in the preparation of the manu- 
script for the printer, and in the reading of the proofs, warmest 
thanks are tendered to A. G. Peterkin, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Planning the Home Grounds 

IF one's place is but a amall.area of so many dozen square yank, 
it is great fun to do one's own planning, and little can go 
, wrong. Should the place be more pretentious, running to one or 
• two acres, it might be money in one's pocket to consult a landscape 
gardener, or an experienced nurseryman or designer. There are 
several excellent books, too, that can be referred to, and from which 
valuable information can be got on the laying out of your home 
grounds. One of these is Cridland's " Landscape Gardening." 

The first considerations in the composition of a garden or the 
grounds about one's place are Privacy, Variety, Shelter, Balance. 

The planning and arrangement of the features of a garden or of 
tbe grounds about the house should be as carefully considered as the 
choice and placing of the furniture in one's home, or the choosing of a 
suit of cbthes, or a dress t« wear. ■ The same idea holds, namely, the 
planning of a suitable, agreeable, comfortable composition. The 
garden has been called tbe outdoor drawing-ioom. 

The arrangement of the drives and the grading of the lawns, the 
drainage when necessary, and the arrangement of the buildings and 
outhouses should all be preconceived and settled in an orderly, econom- 
ical manner. As far as possible there should be no mistake about the 
main, p^manent features. The minor features may be changed quite 
a great deal in the coming years and almost surely will, as new ideas 
and points of view assert tbonsdves. This changing of tbe minor 
features is a part of tbe recreation of gardening. Thus one may 
considerably alter the contour of a shrubbery border, or may indeed 
eliminate it altogether. Tbe same holds good of flower beds and 
borders, which are easily altered, removed or added to; but with large 
trees or the heavier groups of shrubs the expense of removal and 
shifting prohibits this being done except out of dire necessity. 

Whert one has the choice of building one's house or choosing its 
location, the best aspect for it is where the front porch faces southeast, 
as shown in the drawing on page 14; another good position is facing 
due south. In any case, as everybody likes abundant sunshine or 
ought to, see to it liiat the windows and living rooms face in the direc-, 
tion of abimdant light. Those places that are hidden beneath a dense 
canopy or half a forest of trees may suit, and do suit, some Folks, but 
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Actual layout of ■ badiyard garden 
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houM. The aarden lay due snulli 



they are terribly depressing to the 
great majority dT us, besides being, 
one should imagine not conducive 
to health. Light, air, freedom, are 
good watohwOTds tor the builder and 
planner. 

Character can be given to an 
entrance by amply having two 
ornamental pilars built there, with 
postobly an iron arch over them. 
If this is planted with creeping vines^ 
and is supported at the aides with 
groups of evergreens, it adds wond^- 
ful dignity and seeming value to the 
propwty. 

While winding paths or drives 
are graceful, they should , not ' be 
made meaningleasly, but are in order 
where the ground slopes a little or 
dips, or where irregularity exists. 
Gertainly these can always be added 
or made in <xda to get the curved 
line. Evoi ia small places, as our 
plans ebow, the swinging line of 
beauty can be had. Straight paths 
may^ however, be more convenient, 
and can still be tasteful and harmo- 
nious. They are undoubtedly neat. 

No book can tell the reader 
exactly what may be the best arrange- 
ment for lus gard^ or property. 
Every garden should have a chuacter 
of its own, and generally does, unless 
in the case of the very smallest, 
where nearly aU opportunity for 
variety is eactipguisfaed; yet it is re- 
markcj)le what can be done on a 
quarter or an eighth ot an acre. 
We have oftoi seen plots of 30 ft. x 
100 ft. laid out with much variety 
and taste, and which were full of 
interest. In those towns and cities 
of our own country, and in the oU 
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countries where the inhabitants, 
almost to a man, appreciate the ele- 
gancies of gardening, the little places 
eihibit the ufanost variety of charac- 
ter in their composition. 

It is all too true that thousands 
of gardens and grounds all around 
oui American homes are bare to de- 
solation. The democratic idea and 
feeling against planting of hedges 
and the linizig off of one's {Hoperty 
makes for deadly unifonnity. The 
arguments that unhedged or unfenced 
grounds would foe contrary to the 
best artistic conception and treat- 
ment of a dty or suburb as a whole, 
ought not to be allowed to sway the 
fxoparty owner from making the 
most and the best of lus own place. 
Tb&K is a school of landscape gar- 
dcueis and dty planners who seem 
to set their face against this, encourag- 
ing ,the open community type of 
home grounds. The latter will never 
get OS anywhere as a nation of 
garden lovers, and almost entirdy 
fffechides the practice of the finer' 
gardening. We pkad ralhe^ to see 
places nicely hedged or railed cdT, so 
that stray dogs and uncer^nonious 
persona may be kept at a proper 
distance, but most of all for the sake 
of the raijoyment and encourage- 
ment of that quiet privacy without 
which the tme pleasures of garden- 
ing cannot be attained. 

Which is the best— to have a 
big, bare lawn and a few trees, or on ' 
odd group of shrubs here and there, 
OT the trimly hedged and fenced 
grounds, with flower borders, sped- 
men trees and shrubs, beds and 
bdts of floses, arches of Roses and 
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other climbers, water basins, an arbor <h' Rose house where tea or i<je- 
cream may be partaken in the sumiy Smmner days, or where in 
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HaTen'I rou (eeD manr wotklDB men' 
like thla — axuDt and bare, no neat hei 
lawna, not eren a Gersnlum or a Can 



some shady corner we 
can enjoy a siesta or 
a book in the open 
eir? 

The fact fis we do 
not make half enough 
use of the grounds 
about our homes; 
they are left blank in 
most instances. We 
warmly urge the 
planting of light 
^{ ^screen belta of trees 
It; and hedges aroond - 
the property, which 
need not be bo dense as to prevent a neighbor or passer-by from 
ettjoyiog ghmpses of your garden. Kegel's Privet, GaUfomia broad- 
leaved Privet, Golden Privet, Hemlock, Arborvitae, Austrian Pine, 
White Pine, Norway Spruce, Rambler Boses, Ivy, Anyielopsis, Plane 
tiees, Berberis Thunbergii, are among the easily grown subjects that 
are useful in such screen belts,^nd most of which can be increased on 
(me's own place at little expense if tfae suggestions given in another 
part of this book are carried out. 

The initial expense of planting the oi^ter parts and main features 
of the grounds or garden need not be large. By the exercise of a Uttle 
patiemce one can grow-on a good many tilings for future de- 
velofMnents. Poplars should only be used sparingly. They grow fast, 
it is true, and for that reason are often employed, and in some places 
are elegant and pleasant enough, but generally they are "messy," 
kidng their leaves early, and th^ roots often choke up drains. The 
afanost constant rustling of their leaves and other aspects of the trees 
are disagreeable to many people. 

Make provisiou for a good space of lawq, and treat the lawn well: 
Water in motion, as in fountains, is often de^rable but is a secondary 
consideration, just as the number and amount of flowa beds or borders 
is, si also the introduction of rock gardens, arbors and such like. The 
thing of prime importance is to have the main features properly 
planned at the outset— the gal'age, the bam, the poultry nm, the 
kit<ihen or vegetable garden, and Ihe other parts of the place such as 
have been already spoken of, also the grading and terracing (if any), 
are amtwg the £rst matters that require attention. Minor undulations 
or dianges of the surface can be left for a future day. It is not, we 
repeat, necessary to have a cut and dried plan'from the be^nning; 
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Car bettw let it grow with your knowledge of the place. What may be 
called the adventitious, luxurious or additjonal features will, juacti- 
cally speaking, take care of themselves. You wiU gradually come to 
find out the most appropriate spot for this or that. Do not be in a 
hurry; allow the place to grow up. It will suit your pocket better and 
fumkb endless recreation and pleasure. It wiU keep your mind happy 
and active.' You will be interested and learning all the while. This is 
true gardoiing, and the meaning and the reward of gardening and 
garden making. 

Some pains ^ould be taken to have clean, well-made paths. 
Take out 6 in. or 8 in. of soil and fill with clinkers, rough ashes or stonea, 
finish ing off with smaller stones, bound or rolled in with a little soiL 
For a strong, permanent road, concrete may be employed. If a cement 
surface is objected to, gravel can be strewn over before the cement 
sets, and be rolled in. Grass paths are comfortable and beautiful. 
Brick is also good. It is well also to have a tile or slate or wooden edg- 
ing to the paths, as this makes for neatness and easy up-keep. 

You will find that by wallung around your district or other dis- 
tricts, your walks are as a book; at every turn you will gain some 
experiences or suggestions that may be modified or adopted with 
profit on your own grounds. 

Lastly, tbere is no place so unpromi^ng that it cannot, by dint of 
knowledge, skill, effort and some small financial expenditm«, be made 
a beautiful or trimly garden. 



«, „ r _,r — and €iutetiid« 

irithln? It takM Utile Imaalnatlon to conjure up a 
pleaiant garden bere — the fruit tree*, the ehruba. the 
TCOetable*. tbe floweri, the chUdrcn'i swlna, the 
reilhouie, tbeprettrlawn. Tbe«aie(olldconifartei 
let'* hen them 
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CHAPTER II 

Lawns and Grass Plots 

THE lawn furnishes tiie setting for a house, and if it is trim, smooth 
and of a heahhy green, will add the finishing touch to an attrac- 
tive hemic which no amount of planting can give. Wide aprcad- 
ing slopes or level terraces of turf are tJie delight of many of the amplest 
and stateliest residences. Neat lawns are ever the sign of thrifty people. 

The main difficulty generally is that too frequently the surface is 
cut by meaningless and inappropriate beds. Such beds, in large lawns, 
sometimes detract from the feeUng of repose, and in small lawns the 
beds may oft^ be. left out with advantage. Trees and shrubs which 
are arranged haphazard and thickly about a lawn are also objectionable^ 
Many a home yard is utterly spoiled by this spotty appearance. The 
suggestion is to let the lawn stand for a feature by itself, and to arrange 
the trees, shrubs and flowers at the margins. In many cases no better 
effect can be gained than by allowing the cool green lawn to run direct- 
ly up to the brick or brown slone houses. , 

In establishing a new lawn it should always be remembered that 
the first preparation is the important one; it ^ould remain for years 
before being dug up again. If the soil is a heavy clay* it must be 
drained, for the grasses most used in lawns do not tolerate "wet feel." 
If grading has been done, soil which was at the suriace must be pro- 
vided for a surface layer, because subsoil does not contain the proper 
organirans for good growth. If (op soil is not obtainable, it is better 
to seed tea a year-with Peas and Oats which should be spaded or plowed 
under when in juicy growth. Any soil will benefit by an application of 
well decayed manure. Fresh manure contains weed seeds and will 
always jHOve troublesome. Besides manure, there is nothing better 
than ground honemeal. This will continue to supply the beneficial 
food substances for a great length of time. Before the seed is sown, 
the soil must be raked very smoothly and the stones removed. It 
should be firm and perfectiy level, for every hollow will show later. A 
littie rolling will compact the soil just enough for seeding. 

Seed Mixtukes. No one variety of lawn grass is the best. In 
order to get results we must not depend on one grass alone, but must 
BO mix our varieties that a thick turf is formed not only quickly, but 
permanently. Some grasses live but a year, and require an aq^ual re- 
sowing. Cheap mbctures contam some of these. It is int«r^tlng to 
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know that the roots oC some grasses go deeper than otheri; for this, 
reason good mixtures utilize the whole top soil most advantageously. 
Reputable scedamen.can be depended upon to supply proper mixtures 
for various purposes. Go to them, tell them your soil conditions, and 
they will give you the proper mixture. 

Kentucky Rlue Grass is no doubt the most used. It does not 
make a good sod the first year, but improves in snbsequeiit years. It 
succeeds admirably on the limestone soils. In Midsummer, it is apt 
to become somewhat brown.- Canada Blue Grass is useful for dry and 



A lawn, Bofl and smooth as Telrel 

clayey soils and seems able to resist drought. Many of the Fescues 
are extremely valuable. The Fine-leaved Sheep's Fescue has the nar- 
rowest blades. The Hard Fescue is useful in forming a dense mat and 
stands drought. -Besides these, the Creeping, the Sheep's and the 
Meadow Fescues all form sods, and are useful for mixtures. 

Forimmediate results, but not lasting,' a little Italian Rye Grass 
can be used. Red Top seems to succeed even on slightly acid soils, 
and forms a dense mat. The Sweet Vernal Grass is odorous and gives 
a softness to the lawn. Wood Meadow and Rough Stalked Meadow 
Grass both succeed well in the shade. White Clover is also useful in 
mixtures; it forms a dense ground cover and thrives in most soils and 
climates. A quart of grass seed, which is a little over half a pound, 
should be used for every three hundred square feet of surface. The 
Clover is to be sown separately, as the seed is heavier. 

SowiNO. Grass may ba sown as soon as the snow has gcHie and the 



ptania >re grown 
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ground wanned slightly. It is an advan- 
tage to get it well started befoie Xh6 
trees begin to shade Ihe soil, perhaps 
as early as April. If sown later, espe- 
cially in Midsummer, tlie hot sun will 
make it difficult for the grass to start. 
The soil will need careful and thorough 
watering. Grass seed may also be sown 
in the Autdnm from mid-August to .Oc- 
tober, with good results. If a day just 
before a rain can be chosen it will be 
found that the grass will be up in a few 
days. If no rain is in dght, give a thorough sprinkling of water, but 
not with force, else the seed will be washed out. If it is windy, how- 
■ evCT, the seed will scatter badly, and will not come up evenly. 

When large areas are to be sown it is best to divide the lawn into 
approximately ten-foot squares and tKat each separately, else it will 
be difiBcult to sow uniformly. To cover the seeds, the areas should 
then be raked in two directions, after which the lawn should be tbor- 
oughly rolled. This will compact the soil so that the seeds are in con- 
tact with the soil particles. 

The Yearly Care of the lawn consists first of a slight mulch of 
thoroughly rotted manure in the Winter. This not only protects the 
grass fiom the cold, but suppUes plant food as well. In the Spring, 
when growth first starts, the coarser material should be removed and 
the lawn ^ven a dressing of bonemeal. An appUcation of nitrate of 
soda, which is best applied in solution (oneoz. to two gaUons of water), 
will give the lawn a good start. To renovate the lawn, seed can usually 
be sown about one-half as thickly as for new lawns. 

Frequently bad spots are found. These are often due to the fact 
that in grading some large stone has been left in the soil which cuts 
off the supply of water from bekiw. At other times'the soil becomes a 
little sour. If the bad spot is dug up deeply and the stones removed, 
fresh soil, a httle lime and decayed manure added, the fault is often 
ranedied. It is advisable to give an extra heavy seeding also. 

Mowing. When the young grass has been up for perhaps two 
weeks it is often good to roll it and defer the first cutting until the 
plants are about three inches tall. The new lawn should not be cropped 
too closely, but should be cut regularly. The grass will then be in- 
duced to spread out rather tiian grow tall. If cut weekly, the clippings 
should not be removed; they will be useful to potect the loots against 
the sun as well as to furnish an excellent muk^. If. however, the grass 
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' Some flower gardens are to dtuated that It be 
work fence around them. A dainty, ornamenta 
white, U Tery suitable. See alio chapter on t 

has grown long, the clippings sboold be raked and will be a good 
mulch for use ahout perennials in the borders. 

RoLLiNO. Not only on the newly seeded areas is the roller useful, 
bnt all the lawns should be thoroughly rolled in the Spring. The Win- 
ter frosts cause more or less heaving of the soil, exposing the roots to 
drying as well as leaving an irregular surface. The best rollers for the 
purpose are the water ballast rollers; they are made of hollow iron and 
can be readily filled with wat«r, thus increasing or diminishing the 
weight for the various soils and their changing conditions. 

Weedino. Many of the objectionable weeds on new lawns are 
annuals, and they may be entirely eradicated in one year if tJiey are 
prevented from seeding. Many other weeds, such as Docks, Dande- 
lions and Canadian Thistles, are perennials, and are {vovided with 
underground fleshy roots which must be dug deeply. Gutting them 
just below the surface aggravates the situation, for generally three or 
four shoots start in place of one. 

Turfing. It often becomes necessary to estabUsh a lawn under 
very adverse conditions, in which case it is best to use sod or turf 
which can be removed from a pasture or vacant lot. With a cpade tlie 
turf can eadly be cut into twelve-inch squares and moved. Especially 
is this advantageous for bordering newly established paths and roads, 
ror wh«re narrow strips are wanted between beds of flowers. The soil 
should be as carefully prepared and put in as good physical condition 
as for new lawns. In edging walks, the cut sod should be a Uttle lower 
than the adjacent sown area, which ui time will settle. Tbe sod 
should be thoroughly firmed and watered so. that the grass roots are 
encouraged to immediately start growth into the soil below. 
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KEV TO PLAN OPPOSITE 



VorW 


OmmmNamt 


PopulusfastigkU 




PopulimfastiEaU 


Lombardy Poplan 


Quercus paluatria 




FraiinuB aiaerkana 


American Aah 




Sugar Maple 


Gingkobiloba - 






1 Cut-leaved Jawuiese Mai 


Thuya pUcatum 






Golden Juniper 




SwwCGum 




Single Japanese Snovball 


Lonidera fragianlisaima 


Early Bush Honeyauckle 


Syringa. named varietiM 


Lilac. 




Laie Hydrangea 




Mock Orange 




Japan™ Rose 




Butterfly Plant 










Abelia giandifloia 


Hybrid Abelia 


RlKidodejidron album elesnaa 


White Rhododeodian 


Rhododendron roMum elesaqi 


Pink Rhododendron 



Rosa rugosa 
Spiraa Van Houtiei 
Splrsia Thunbergii 
Weigela Eva Ralhke 
Philadelphua Lemoine 
SpinraVanHouttei 
Hydrangea paniculata 
Splma Thunbergii 
Abelia grandiflora 
Azalea Hinodegiri 
Azalea Hinodegiri 

fS^I^nfca.singl. 



Red Weigela 
Mock Orange 
Drooping Splnea 
Large flowering Hydrangea 



Hybrid Spii»a 



Aqullegia fla 
Stokesia eya 



Hybrid Spi 
Yellow K!ei__ 
White Flag 
St. John's Wort 
Dwarf Japanese R 
Early Blue Phlox 
White Columbine 



tra spectal 
ium Hoop 



Phlox MIh Lingard 
Kenia iaponica. single 
Heiperls matranajis 
Chrysanthemum Golden 
Weigela Eva Hathke 
Aqullegia chrysantha 
Phlox KbeinBtrom 
Phloi Aidenee Crete 
Syringa* named Varieties 
JunipeniB vlrglnlana 
PhJoK Elizabeth Campbe 



Red Chrysanthemum 

Peony 

Indigo Larkspur 

Bleeding Heart 

Early SiKeiewort 

Speedwell 

Early Phlox 

Single Kenia 

Sweet Rocket 

YeUow Chrysanthemuir 

Dart Red Weigela 

Yelkiw Columbine 

Pink Phloi 

EaT\y White Phlox 

rU Cedar 
Pink Phlox 



Note — These plana are 
primarily intended as Bug- 
gestions for the laying out 
of places of different siaes 
and, of course, need not 
necesaarily be followed 
emctly. An experienced 
amateur or flonat could 
adept from these plans; 
that ia their main purpose. 



show the relative . 
allotted for e«ch subject 
and where these might be 
plasteil to afford the best 
effect. The ^rpose is to 
assist in estimating the 
exact quantity that would 
be needed in the develop- 
ment of such schemes as 
are shown. 



Plantliid Plan 
Showa a good trutme 
pioparty 50x150 ft., 
iHoken nalatoDei wltb moT' 
car Joint* for the inula walk 
and atepplna atone walk to 

rear lawn. The Hrrice yard 
endoaed by hed^ 

\Sa Planting Kiy «■ fof M) 
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KEY TO PLAN OPPOSITE 



Junlpcrus TirEiniana 
Ro«M. Hybrid Tea (i 
Hybrid Tea Roan 
LiiuMrum ovallfollum 
Sinrea Van HoutCei 
Lonlcera MornHql^^= 
MaiBoHa acuminata 
Vibumum Opuliu sterilii 
Buddlda VeitcliianB 
Biota orlentalli consincua 
Deamodium japonkum 
Hydrangea qoerclfolia 
Fonythia lUBpenea 
Red Siberian Ciab 



Beiberia Thunbergii J ^™ 
Deutiia Lcmoinrl 
Phka W. C. Egan 
Iris Silver King' 
RoK Pinj£ Baby Rambler 
Rose White Baby Rambler 
Row Hermon 
. Rooe Fink Baby Rambler 
RoBniKon 
Lonlceia f tagrantlsidnia 
Phlox Miss Liniard 
lunlpenia Sabina 

iJSS'euro^ 



Hydrangea radiala 
Xantharriaa apiifolia 
Splrsa Thunberiiii 
Syringa vulgaris 

Pn&del[ihu« coronarius 
Spina Mariarits 
Junlperua v&einiana glaii 
Uquidam bar ilyradifua 
Hydrangea panlculata 



Red Cedar 

Evertfloomlng Rosea 

California Privet 

Drooping Spit*a 
-i y ^ush Honeysuckle 

Cucumber Tree 

Snowball 

Butterfly Plant 

Columnar Chinese Arb 

Purple Bush Clover 

Oak-lcavKl Hydrangea 

Drooning Golden Bell 

Crab A[^e 

Swnt William 
I japanew Barbeny 

Lemoine's Deutria 

HanlyPUoI 

White Flw 

Everblooming Roie 

Everblooming Rose 



Everblooming Rose 



fe»f?' 






^rly Honeysuckle . 
Early Phlox 

Savin Juniper 
Japanese VSi. 



wuu^ 



^ Magpolia 

at. John'sWort 
Drooping Golden Bell 
Hvbrtd Abelia 
Stiver-leaved Hydrangea 
Yellow Root 
Snow Garland 
Lilac 



Lale Hydrangea 
Evening Primrow 
German Flag 

Pink Chr^uitbem 



Iris pumlla aurea 

Spirfca Thunbergii 

Pyrus Maulei 

Junlperus Cannarti 

PUox Eugene Danzanvillien 

trii aurea 

Peonia grandidoia 

Iris pallida dalmatica 

Chrysanthemuni Julia Lagravire 

Annuals and Perennials 

Populua fastigiata 



White Peonr 

Dwaif Flag 

Show Garland 

Pink Japanew Oulnce 



Pyramid! 
LllBC Phi 



d Chryaantbemuin 



Lombardy Poptar 
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PLANTING PLAN 




Q£3: 



lfl„L 



PLANTING PLAN 
itlftilMft. RHldencclotdMitned to provide a aovertardeo.t>»fte,encl(Med 
rrloe raid and cmquet lawn. The InterHtlna featurea are a terrace walk, 
•tep^ot atone walk in lawn, and un 

iJSa PlaMini Kty oa tmi tffj 
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KEY TO PLAN OPPOSITE 



^Irsa Van Houttei 
HydranBca arborescena (i 
Kerria japonica. singlt 
Forgythla viridisdma 

Eiochmla gtandiflora 

Ltmiceis irandifloia 
Spinta FtibIkIU 
Symphorlcarpoe taceraosu 



Retininpora plunuHua 

Vibumuin dentatum 

4 Berberii Thunbetgil 



Cuasana arbomc^na 
Mbumum' 



Van Houttei Sp 
Large Flower H 

:1L 
Almo: 



Flowering . 

JapaneK Quince 
Bush Honeyauckle 

Snowbetty 

Giuli Honeygudde 
Dwarf Deutzia 

Arrowwood 



PinkWeiiela 
Pink DeatilB 
ChineK Lilac 



^bo4an Pi 



Single Japaneae Snowball 



Azalea Hino-de-giii 

Becbetis putpurea 

Philadelphia Avalanche 

Vibumum CaricsU 

Sjrrlnga Mnte. Casiniir Ferriet 

Soinea Anthony Wateier 

Syringa Pre«. Grevy 

Hydianoea paniculala snindiflora 

De^modium penduliflomm 

Wdgela Eva Rathlw 

Vlbuinum Opulus sterilis 

Dwarf Fruit Ti 
Foisythla Forti! 
Populus fastlgkta 



Riiododendron I 



4 Applea ^d 4 Pean) 



Pink^irsa 

Blue IJlac 

Latge Flowering Hybrid 

Buah Clover 

Red Weigela 



Golden BeU 

Lombardy Poplar 
Flowering Crab 







Lydum barliarum 
Berberis Thunbeigil 
Symphoncarpos racemoBU 
CaUIcarpa purpurea 
LiguaCnim Regelianum 

Assorted Kardy Ferennia 



Pytaniidal Junli 
WaahingtoD Bower 
Japanese Barbenv 

Regel's Privet 
Dwarf Deutaia 



■ocv^Ic 
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PLANTING PLAN 



iVo. Qmn. Varitty Comma* Nai> 

S4 4 Standard CiatieguB roKB fl. pi. JlawtliDni 

8s JOo Tea and Hybrid tea Rawa. aj Inches apart 

86 T Plixa EosCeriana ^ Colorado BL , 

St and BS RetlnJspora fiUfenaurea Japanese Goldea Cypren 

&0 J JunlDeilB PfitieTiana Spread Inv Juniper 

oo I Taxua cuapidata ^paseieyew 

ci 3 Buxiu pyramldalla Prramldal Bm 

Acer ■acehBTUin Sugar Maple 
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CHAPTER III 

Hedges and Fences 

MUCH has been said of late regarding the wholesale manner 
in which fashion has dictated that every sort of fence 
and boundary should be removed. The word " garden " 
carries with it the meaning of enclosure. We in America are getting 
more and more away from having even onr own dooryards to 



Moderate >lied country bouae facing east. It Is on > (lope, which Is 

terraced. Liberal use la made of everiUeens, Including RhododeDdroDS. 

A road which Isn't seen In the picture, winds past the front to the oorth 

(or rithi hand) side of thebouse 

ourselves. Often we cannot t«ll where our jKovince leaves off and 
the next begins. Marauders have full sweep. There is something 
- homely about an enclosure with some degree of ^nivacy. Because 
the city is abolishing everything for such privacy we wish at times to 
be by ourselves, and the country is chosen. Hedges or boundaries need 
not be emphasized, but let us not fear to put up some Uttle shrubbery 
to shield us from the public gaze, and let us enclose parts of our 
own domain by a low hedge. Formidable fences are not advocated, 
but private areas bounded by hedges are always interesting. 
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Low hedges of the 
graceful Ligustnim 



Privet) are very hand- 
some; or - Berberis 
Tbunbergii, with its 
red h^es and Fall 
coloring; or the Jap- 
anese Quince, which 
must not be trimmed 
too closeTy if it is to 
appear pretty, with 

' ilA Hpph Tp^^ nr ninli UnSBlaly and dltpleailnO. The Anu U unkempti 
lis aeep rea or pmt th/lJ.rub. in tr&at an wild jrowth. that b>fe 
llOwerB; or the Slbe- ipruna up of their own accord, yet the aliuatlon 

nan Dogwood (Cor- , " ""' "^ *""""""' 

nus alba sibirica). 

For an evergreen hedge, nothing has been used more than Box. This 
is not hardy in all parts of the North, and is a very slow grower. It 
is almost the only plant touseexcepttheDwarf Japanese Yew (Taxus 
cuspidata var. brevifolia). It is very hardy and has hardly become 
known as yet in American gardens. Ilex creaata microphylla and 
Euonymus radicans can also be used. 

Taller hedges are best made of the Ibota (Liguatrum Ibota) and 

common Privet (Ligustnim vulgare). The California Privet (Ligus- 

trum ovalifoliiyn) should not be planted in the Northern States; it 

freezes down too frequently so that it never attains any character. 

The Golden Privet is very bright and cheery, but hard to buy. The 

Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica) is a useful and not easily penetraUe 

hedge. Hedges of Hemlock, Arborvite and Norway Spruce are 

substantial when the 

taller ones are wanted. 

The Hembck is the 

finest, since each 

plant merges into the 

next admirably. 

A common blun- 
der with hedg«B is to 
locate them too near 
walks so that they 
are iqjured hy. the 
constant brushing 

Rou^ nctflected tuiroundlnga— no phmllnn against them by 
atlemptcd, no lawn, no ahrubt. do flower*. How , .,_ 

much the dwellen mlut people aS tliey pass. 
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The 8oi] should be prepared a3 for ordinary siaab planliiig. At 
present, the practice is not advised of placing two rows of shrubs for a 
hedge. The hedge can be kept cleaner of weeds and its growth is more 
symmetrical by planting only one row. It is advisable in setting a 
hedge to set the plants so that they touch at planting time This means 
that the smaller plants as Barberry, will be planted six to eight inches, 
and Privets ten to twelve inches apart. The soil must be thoroof^y 
finned around tfie plants at setting. 

For pruning hedges, see chapter on pruning. 



Work-people'i dwilllngs near a factory. Happily Mmebody had -the Hole 
and aoDd lute to clothe them with Ampelopsh and caematls. Tbn hedftw 
of BuftosB Roaes and planilngB of other shrubs help to make the row 
comfortable, aftreeable and home-like. Neatness Is eihiblted alw In the 
Braea plots. A very fair example for similar little colonies 

Wooden (board) fences are employed between the smaller subur- 
ban yards, or it may be spar fences. These can be covered with 
Rambler Ros^ and other climbers. By proper pruning and thinning 
these won't get too heavy or cumbersome, and can readily be held 
back if the fence requires to be painted. Iron fences and galvanized 
or alumina plated fences are also used, the latter being strong and 
durable. Or again, a soil bank can be thrown up and be planted with 
trees and shrubs. The consideration of brick and stone wails hardly 
comes within the scope of this book. 



CHAPTER IV 

Trees and Shrubs 

TREES 

THERE is nothing more exalting than a great tree, and as Pror. 
Bristow Adams suggests: "The wonderful thing about the tree is 
that it keeps growing year after year and thus takes ita place 
as the oldest hving thing." As such we should 
revere it as a choice heritage, or if we find no 
trees growing on our land we should plant them 
for our posterity. A story indelible in the mind 
of the writer is that .of a man called "Johnny 
Appleseed," who was very fond of Apples, and 
eating them as he walked he sowed the seed by 
the wayside. Years later people gathered the 
fruit of his pleasant labor. His life stands a great 
lesson in this day of needed reforesting of our devastated and ill-cared- 
for woodlands. Some of us can never plant a forest, but we can start 
the growth of several trees that may become perfect specimens. 

Not only should we plant trees, but we should care for them 
prop^ly, prune and spray them intelligently. Because we may be 
neglectful one year, an Elm which has grown for a hundred years may 
be deslioyed by the Elm beetle. We owe it to the community to try 
to save it. Do not allow the removal of trees by telephone com- 
panies or when excavating, without careful thought. 

Trees for Shade and Shelter Upon the Lawn. The trees 
each of us would choose for our lawn decoration would most probably 
be those for which we have a personal liking. From childhood, we 
reverence a certain type of tree either because of fruits it bears, or its 
shape or its Fall colors. Nothing compares with the American £hn for 
restful beauty; especially so are the forms which 
are vase shaped and with foliage to the soil. The 
Tulip tree hokls a strong appeal; the foliage is 
glossy, and the tight bark of the older trees is 
beautiful. What is more effective than a huge 
Red or Black Oak with its strong and often 
Shrub* dott^on a cTooked branches? Such a tree is in mind 
■ireep of riew which takes up as much room as the little 
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Datch bouse beneath it. Specimen Beecbes, wbicfa are branched 
to tbe Boil, though usually very formal in shape, are yet grace- > 
fill. All persons progressive enough to read garden books, of 
course, would never spoil the beauty of tbe lawn trees by removing 
the lower limbs. It is peculiar, but many persons have not realized that 
if they prune off the limbs of a young tree it is very difficult ever to 
get new branches to start out from below again. Tlie white Birch is 
graceful and gir&A, but it is bdng attacked by a borer to such an 
extent that it is best not to advise planting it. 

Besides tbe large trees, th^e are a great number of very useful 
smaller growing trees. There are several Crab Apples which are most 
excellent; one o!, the prettiest with double pink flowers is Bechtel's 
Crab, and a very handsome variety of Japanese Crab has deep red 
buds which on opening become white or a blush pink. The beauty of 
this tree in bloom is overpowering. Many of the Thorn Apples are 
handsome. They require a great deal of water and should not be 
planted where they can rob Uie perennials. A tree known but Uttle 
and valued because of its very superior Autumn tints, is the Sorrel tree 
(Oxydendnm). For Autumn effect, some Japanese Maples are ex- 
cellent, as also is the Sweet Gum. One must avoid great spots of color in 
trees, for loo great an abundance of purple Plums and Beecbes, Japan- 
ese Maples and vari^ated ydlow forms will destroy the dignified 
beauty of your garden. 

EvEBGBEENS. We have not spoken a word about tbe evergreens 
They are ever beautiful and ever graceful as well as evergreen. To no 
other trees does tbe injunction to let the lower limbs grow apply so 
much as to the evergreens. How much different are our tastes I In 
the evergreens some of us enjoy the informal, look-as-though-they- 
were-weather-beaten sorts. We enjoy Pines which have had some 
accident when young and have four or five trunks instead rf one. We 
admire the Austrian Pine at any stage of its growth; tbe Pitch Pine 
when it becomes old and picturesque, with its sturdy short branches, 
and persist^tt globular cones, and tbe long, heavy foliage of the Red 
Pine. Others will much prefer the conical Firs and Spruces. The 
greatest beauty is seen in a perfect specimen of Norway or Oriental 
Spruce, branching to the soil and hUng with huge cones; or perhaps the 
blue-green or grayish-green foliage of tiie Silver Fir is a great attrac- 
tion, for this is one of the best beautiful trees of this type which can 
be grown. Tbe latter is prettier than tbe Ckilorado Blue Spruce, which 
is planted far too much; it is a trifle too bright and has such stifi' foliage 
that, in the minds of many, it does not compare with the softer and 
more graceful foliage of the Silver Fir. 

Among the smaller growing evergreens we have the Japanese 
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Cypresees or Retinisporaa, the foliage of which is graceful and the 
habits charming. The ArborvitEes, eapeciaUy the Chinese species, are 
very handsome. For mass planting, the Hemlock is admirable; the 
' foliage is most dainty; the trees misge into one another very nicely. 
Because of the handsome cones and the soft foliage, the Douglas Fir 
is to be admired. The Rocky Momitain forms are hardy, but the 
Coastal Plain fcnm is not best for planting in the East. The Irish 
Juniper is most slebder and verticaL Winter snows often get into 
tiiis tree, spreading the branches and often breaking tJiem. It would 
seem well to tie the trees up a little before Winter. 

SntEET Trees. All trees are not adapted for street planting. 
Scane of them are too rapid growing, so that the wOod is soft and the 
trees short lived. The Poplard well illustrate this class. They are 
miserable Uees, for they break easily in storms; their joots enter tJie 
sewer pipes and they heave up sidewalks. Cities which have good 
forestry control are making the planting of this tree a misdemeanor. 
The soft Maple, the Sycamore Maple, the European Aah, Birches, 
Willows, Tulip Tree and the Box Elder come in this class. Other trees 
are objecljonable because their attractive fruits and flowers are apt 
to be picked. In this case, the form of the tree is usually spoiled. 
Examples of trees of this class are Chestnut, Hickory, Horse Chestnut,' 
Gatalpa, black or common Locust, Magnolia, Dogwood, Mountain 
Ash. The Catalpa and Horse Chestnut are really objectionable be- 
caose (^ their mussy habit of dropping flowers, young fruits or bud 
scales. 

Good street trees stand adverse conditions, are more or less free 
from insects and diseases and furnish shade, but not too dense; they 
are long lived, and those which are arching are preferred by many to 
the more formal globular forms. Prof. Curtis of Cornell University 
advises the following trees for various widths of street. 

For narrow streets (less than sixty feet between buildings), the 
trees should be [danted alternately and spaced forty feet apart and 
the following may be used : 
Pin Oak. A tree of medium size, more slender than most Oaks; one of 

best trees for narrow streets. Especially likes moisture, but will adapt 

itself to other conditions. . 

GiUEEH Ash. A small but hardy tree. It is the species Fraxinus penn- 

sylvanica, var. lanceolata. 
HoNBT Locust (deditschia triacantbos). A very hardy tree; grows well 

in a variety of soils. The foliage is light and does not cast a dense 

shade. It is the Locust with the huge thoms. 
TkBB or Hbaven (Ailantus gjandulosa). This tree is excellent for dry 

paved tenement sections of cities, enduring ssocAo and dust. The 

wood b brittle and the trees are dangerous when they are old. 
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Fot medium width streets (firom mxtyfeet to ei^ty feet between 
buildings), the trees diould be spaced forty feet apart. The follow- 
ing may be used : 
Ohibntai, Plane. An excellent Btreet tree. It is of rather rapid growth; 

stands smoke. 
NoBWAT Maple. A drought'resistaQt and smoke-enduring, ajmuneliical 

and tough tree. It is too low-headed for streets with wires. 
Maidbmhair Tube, or Ginkgo. When young, this tree is very erect, but 
when it becomes older, the head broadens out. 
For wide streets (over ninety feet between buildings), the trees 
should be spaced fifty feet apart, and where possible they should be 
planted on the lawn six feet inside the sidewalk line. This should he 
agreed upon and carried out uniformly by all property owners on the 
street. The following may be used: ' 

AuERicAN E^Lif. The 
best of all street 
trees when given 
room, good air and 
water. The tree 
grows 80 to 100 
feet taU. 
Bbd Oak. It cannot 
grow in pavranents, 
but is very wdl 
adapted to wide 
suburban streets, 
where it stands 
. poor and dry soil, 
but does not thrive 
in wet situations. 
SirOAH or Hard 
Maplb. An excel- 
lent tree needing 
moisture and suffer- 
ing from beat, 
smoke and diist. It 
should only be usmI 
on the wider streets. 
PLAmiNG Trees. 
The best method of 
ascertaining how to 
plant a tree properly 
is to observe the care- 
fully prepared sketr 
ches. More can be 

A Soad tanl<D compoaltlon. A free use U nuule of sufTx in thnu> rupfiirM 

Pinetteee and coaUen a> weU ai decWuou. mub]ect>. ^° ™ "^"^^ jaciures 

Tha Bicb of Rosea, the airy (ummerhouie, the than Can be expressed 

llower-trlaaed mter pool and other feature* here are . . m. ■_ 

^Kii pb^ and eicaiient m words. The mau) 
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object is to have a hole large 
enough for the roots, and to 
getUie trees just a Uttledeepcr 
than th'ey stood in the nur- 
sery. An important necessity 
* for newly set trees is a support. 
The wind whips the tree about 
and the young roots are easily 
loosened. Stakes should be 
set deeply and be a real sup- 
port; or tJie tree may be sup- ^ . . . , . . , 

'™. J , . . ,. Wrong method of plantliia. In the loft 

ported by wires, taking care hand picture the tree ■■ obTtaml; placed 

that th»e mie. are in ccmtact Mft ".'JSi StS'!. "SSSTtt 

With rubber packings on the n» much, tbuiaheddtDa oil th« water 

InaDches BO th^t they are not 

girdled. The proper staking of trees is a very impcstant matter. 

SHRUBS 

For the garden, whether large or small, some shrubs are neces- 
sary. They not only furnish a good foliage background, but some are /^ 
very beautiful for their flowers, 
which are not only decorative 
in a landscape way. but are 
highly useful for cutting. They 
are the proper sort of plants 
for hedges and for screening 
unsightly objects. 

In establishing a new 
planting of shrubs give the 
soil good, deep preparation 
and spade in a liberal supply 
of stable manure and hone- 
meal. Let the planting be done 
either in the Spring or FaU. 
The Fall is preferred because ■ 
there is less work which is 
urgent at that time of the 
year. They should have an 
opportunity to get their roots 
I. correctly planted, each root established before permanent 
' --■ --- - - ■ p nor too freezing. In the Spring they 
*""" should be set out before 



I correctly 
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May. After the growing season begins they are somewhait weakened 
by not being in the soil; besides, they should be well estab- 
lished before the hot weather arrives. To make a good effect the 
shrubs should be plants almost twice as closely as they should aland 
pwmanently. It is, therefore, advised to plant only part of your place 
the first year and plant it thickly. By the time you are ready to plant ' 
the othpr part you can draw upon the first planted beds for your stock. 
Gardens, unlike houses, can be changed and rearranged easily. Shrubs 
rarely sufii^ from bransplanting if done at the right time and walored 
thoroughly. 

PBimiNG. See chapter on Pruning. The proper time of jsiming 
is very impcHlant 

Certain of the Best Shhubs. For general screen planting few 
shrubs compare with the Lilac It is ex- 
ceedingly hardy and the flpwer is always 
a favorite. If the good varieties of Lilacs 
are used, the individual blooms will be 
important. The only way to grow good, 
large blooms is to keep aQ Uie suckers 
from the base of the plant renK)ved;_ 
plants so treated will resemble trees. 
Here is a selection of varieties of Syrihga 
vulgaris, the common garden L3ac 
by Prof. Ralph Curtis: 



A planOnft dlalnm of the Nadonsl Roh Sodetr. Tbe wUMned puta nt 
theitem Indicate the depth to. which a atandanl and ■ dwaif Rom 
■hould be planted ; that la, the laine depth aa ther were when In the nana] 
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NOTE. — *Iiiiliaat«iajnpdHlH^i»il**Iiuli«lMBntolioiee. Colond wiatla ihould 
ba Kiianteil by while Tsnetisi aiil«« one ia (uts tlia oolon will hmnoniic. 

Whin 
Eulf ilnBle. "Muie L« Gnye, Veat^ Bertba Aleundcir, Vir(ina]iB, 

HaSuTD bdiIb. AlbB grandiaora, **Frau Bsnba Dunman, Prin«« Aleiuidar. 
Madium doubla. *MaduiiB de Millar (dmit). 
IjiMdnrit. Alba pyramidolia. 

LatedouUBi Madame Lemoina. •■^fiu EUra WiUmot. 

"^ Pink to ma mac 

Madium liDsla. "Charles X ^oafliiao). Dr. Racel. Gloire de Moulina, LUaroea, **Maeh- 
roataolaia» Rubra iauflnlfl. 

— 1 r- — .- J- I- — 1 1^ aEmil Lerocane, Fuaiat Liohen- 



Eatlf alDi^ 

Medium nn^e. , . . _____„ 

Medium doiibla. Doctor Maateis, **Pnudeut Grtrr (wnu-double), Victor Lami^Da. 

Latoain^. Gilbert. 

Dwp pbTpJa-roJ to rtddith 

Early ain^. '^Pfailemon. 

Medium Snile. •Danton, Milton, Paiteur. Uoele Tom. 

Medium double. *L» Tour Aavergne. Mareclwl da BouiBompierra, Souvenir de L. Thi* 

**Conga, Ludwis Sfuath, Touiiaint I'OuTerture- 

Van Houtte'B S^nrsea ia unrivaled for prdificacy and grace of 
bkKan. The white clusters of bloom, however, are aooo shattered by 
the rains and at best it does not give a very permanent flower effect. 
For the eaily Spring display there is nothing so cheery as the yelloA' 
flowers of the Golden Bell (Forsythia), of which there are several 
fOTms; the one known as suspensa is most effective when planted at 
the top of a wall or rock ledge and allowed to grow down. There is 
a road in the city of Ithaca, New York, whidi is most attractive in the 
Spring owing to its wonderful golden display from this shrub; even 
after flowering the foliage retains a good color. The upright forms need 
to be massed, as individuals are not graceful 

Excellent beds or borders are arranged, using tall shrubs, such as 
Bed Bud (Com) and Hawthorns, at the back, with Mock Orange and 
Wiegela at the midground and edged with Deutzia gracilis or Siursa 
Thunbo^; or for lower beds, theuseofBerberia vulgaris at back with 
Berberis Thunbei^ and Mahonia in foreground. 

For a bed remaining attractive during the Winter use a few Ker- 
ria japooicaa, which have green twigs, or Comus alba sibirica.with its 
red twigs, both of which retain their color all Winter. 

There ia a great group of shrubs with beautiful foliage. None 
equals the graceful horizontal branching of Hegel's Privet. The flow- 
ers are not very cohapicuoua, being white, but they are followed by 
attractive black berries. The dainty narrow, minute foliage of the 
Sjnrtea Thunbergii ia excellent; the tiny white flowers coming in early 
May add an extra charm. In the region of central New York the tips <^ 
branches Wmter-kill, so that they need to be dressed a little in the Spring. 
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. CerUdn shrubs are fascinatiDg because of peculiar flowers, seeds 
and baric. The Sweet Shrub, Calycanthus, or, as it is also called, the 
Strawberry shrub, is very interesting; the twigs are aromatic all Winter 
and the leather-petaled, dull red flowers are very individual in Fragrance. 
Picked today they have one fragrance, perhaps that of Strawberries; to- 
morrow, the fragrance is more like that of Apples. The Winged Spiadle- 
Tree (Euonymus alala) bears peculiar corky angles on the twigs, and 
a funny little orange fruit inside of a hard red husk. 

Shrubs wrra Edible Berries. Shrubs which, though OTnamea- 
tal, have berries which are good to eat, are interesting not only to you, 
but to the birds they attract. Many persons do not know that Bar- 
berries make very good jam. This is especially good served with the 
Thanksgiving turkey or wild game, being appropriate as well as tasty. 
Goumi or Elteagnus longipes produces an elongated red berry in June 
or July which is exceUent picked from the plant and eaten. The 
Vacciniums, Blueberry or Huckleberry, besides being ornamental, are- 
as we aU know, of an excellent flavor. Elderberries to some tastes 
make a pie superior even to Huckleberries. The red-fruited variety 
should not be eaten. The Nannyberry (Viburnum Lenlago) bears a 
black fruit very &eely. It has somewhat the flavor of Bananas. Be- 
sides, there are the Blackberries, the Baspberries and the Currants, 
species which are often ornamental. You may remark that you could 
hardly get a dish of some of these berries on the few shrubs you could 
plant, but nevertheless they taste good and it is very interesting to the 
gardener to know that, some of the good-looking things may also be 
good to eat. 

Evergreen Shrubs. Th^« are a number of interesting ever- 
• green shrubs. None is so popular as the Rhododendrons. But these 
tikti a soil free from lime, and if you live in a limestone region, bdbre 
you attempt to grow them dig out the beds to a depth of three feet, 
filling in with good wood-soil or leafmold. Give good drainage by 
putting a layer of ashes at bottom of the trench. The secret of success 
with Bhododendrons is to keep the roots cool and moist. In Winter 
they should be deeply mulch«l with leaves. In Summer they must 
have an abundance of water. In some Rhododendron plantations a 
"syringe" of water plays upon the beds continually. They like shade 
usually, but crften by a proper choice of plants which have been growing 
in the sun, they succeed just as well in the sun. In Winter a irame- 
work erf burlap gives the protection frmn the wind. They should al- 
ways be massed, for Bhododendrons. unless in beds by themselves, are 
either apt to receive too much fussy care or none at all. The best early 
varieties are R. roseum elegans, an old rose cobred variety, and R. 
everestianum, a lavender, both flowering in late May. Then in early 
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June we have album elegans, a large white; Mrs. C. S. Sargent, a pink; 
caractacus, a red; purpureum, a purple; and Lady Grey Eg^ton, a 
dlvery gray lavender. 

There are a nuniber of Azaleas which are most brilliant, the best 
being Azalea pontica and A mollis, in the various colors, and Azalea 
amoena which is a superb claret pini. 

A shrub which has proven perfectly hardy is the Japanese Holly 
(Ilex crenata, var. microphylla) ; it grows about four feet tall and is 



»cellent. The American Holly is hard to transplant, but seems hardy 
as far north as Cape God. The leaves should be removed and plants 
transplanted in the Spring. The Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), 
which has been proposed as the national flower of the United States, is, 
perhaps, the best evergreen shrub grown; it succeeds a little easier than 
Rhododendrons and without protection of the tops retains a good ap- 
pearance all through the Winter. The Mahonia, or Oregon Grape 
(Mabonia aquifoUum}, is an excellent shrub; it succeeds perfectly if 
planted so that leaves are shaded from Winter sun. It surety looks 
fresh, green and glossy in Midwinter. 

Ground Cover and Low Growing Shrubs. Oftentimes one 
wishes a ground cover of very low shrubbery in the shade, and few 
plants are as valuable as Pacbysaodra terminalis for this purpose. 
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Vinca minor in also useful; it is cheaper, but the leaves are not so large. 
The common Jumper (Juniperus communis adpressa) is also valuable; 
H requires sun. All of these three plants are evergreen. Several ex- 
cellent low deciduous shrubs for ground cover in the sunshine are the 
aromatic dwarf Sumach (Rhus aromatica) , Yellow Root (Xanthorrhiza 
apiifolia), which spreads rapidly by underground stems; it does not 
^rive in limestone soils. Sweet Fern (Myrica asplenifolia) will 
thrive on the driest, sunniest slopes; Memorial Rose (Rosa Wichur- 
ajane) is excellent, bearing numerous white flowers in late June or 
July; English Ivy and Euonymus radicans var. vegeta may also be 
used. The English Ivy, though very beautiful, is often rather tender; 
it epjoys a moist soil and shade in Winter. 

Low Growing Sbbitbs for Various Purposes* 

Dedduoiu. 

Cotojuaaier hmionJaiit^ For «d^iig; ■emi-fiverBreBQ- 

J'op'iru jtf«Hraum, Plowfln light purple, Bpp«aiiiif in Barly April before the lemvei. 
Then ffl A white TBiHe^- An erect anmb 3 fe«t high, with etout brauoha, which ars 
flsiibte mod leatheir like Chaee of l>Btberwood {Dirca paluilris) . 
Hmrioam BucUtyi. Torma aeat, oompBct mals. The esrliest of Che Hyperiounu. 
nower* yellow, early July. 

Ltmiofa tpinota { — L. AtbtrlOl^ Has sleader twi^ aad oarrow linear leareA. Flowen 



RJuidcdmdroTt saTiadenae (Rhodora). A Blender ahri 

erden with a ground cover of thfl followlns opeci 
foie the leavee ia late April and early May. 



from 1 lo 2 feel high. 

' A Blende ' ' 

followlDK 



ArdoalaiiAiiIu Uio-Urri (Bearberry). A creepinc, i 

abimdant in Canada, formii — ■ -* — • ' 

Bryanthua (Bee Phyllaloee). 

Oatttma nlgarU (Scotch Heather). Flowers pink, Jylr and Auauit. There is a whi 

ChbraplaiaumbeUalii (Prince's Pine, or Fopsiieewa). Somewhat reeembleg Pacbveaadr 
ColauatUr adprttta and C. microphyUti, H«BembIc C htrriMonialiB, mentioned abov 

but are more dwarf and cverfreen. Both have a neat habit anttfiloaay fohace. May 

not be hardy everywhere, but should be tried for low. stiff edging. 
i>aiiliiu Cn»rum (Garland Flower). Dense and compact. Hnk flowere in May. 

Eioellent for edging. Froni S lo 12 inchea high. Tnigs flexible and leathery, u 

those of D. Afnn-mm, described above, 
i>flKfrjuin {— LiuipAifUum] baatoliam (Sand Myrtle.) A dense shrub, to 3 feet high. 

There ia a low, tufted form. var. pnMratum. Flowers i^ite or blush in May. 
Brnpttrvm nianim [Black Crowberry) . 
Sricaaim» (Hardy Spring Heath.) I 
QauiOieria pri ' 

flavor. 

Lett^hyllum. (See Dtndriutn.) 

Lvapodiam oiMcurum (Ground Pine). A native Qub Moss related to Ttailini ChristniBe 
Green (L, compkmaium), but witA items erect and treelike, to 12 inches high. 

MilrJMa rapeiM (Partridge Berry). This and the preceding are two creeping, vine- 
like iJante excellent for the rock gaj^en. Moneywort has bright yellow Boweia in 
. __ , Partridge Berry has handsome red berries all Winter. 



*IiBt revised from Curtis, Cornell Bulletin 361. 
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PMmttiaa Himtala. Plant [ram 1 to 8 ioohn hich, fa 
inc in Winter. FTowai* whiU, Strawberry-like. 

Rhododendron [ — Aeaiia hiiutdoffira.] A lov Ahrub, b< 
and SowWB a. brilliimt red. Late May and early J 



t Wet Places. When planting grounds it is often 
decored to obtain shrubs for planting in wet places, some that will at- 
tract either by their flowos, berries or other features. 

There is Glethra alnifolia, a shrub which always comes to mind 
when this subject is thought of, because of the profuseness of its flower- 
ing and the fragrance of its blooms. It blooms in Midsummer or later, 
the bush is usually covered with panicles of white flowers of peculiar 
fragrance. In its wild state it is usually found on the banks of streams, 
or otherwise near water, so that it is well suited when planted in similar 
positions. There is another native Glethra, the G. acuminata, but the 
alnifolia Is the best for the purpose. 

The White Fringe, Ghiohantbus virginica, is at home in a wet 
place. It is wild in sitoations which are almost under water at times. 
This has white flowers, too, but they come early in Spring with the 
leaves, and because of the fringelike appearance of the flowers the shrubs 
are called Old Man's Beard in scsne portions of the South. 

Another shrub of great merit is the Magnolia glauca, the one of 
our swamps and low grounds, which is almost evergreen, and famous 
evoywhere for the fragrance of its flowers. It is often found side by 
side with tiie White Fringe. Both of tiiese, thoi^h often listed as 
ahnibs, grow to the size of a small tree in time, if kept to one shoot 
when young. 

"Hie Bayberry, Myrica cerifera, is good for a wet position; it de- 
lights in damp ground. When grown in groups where one plant shelters 
tie other they are somewhat evergreai in diaracter. The flowers are 
greenish white and small, making no display to attract, but the berries 
when ripe are covered with a white, waxy substance, making the 
clusters of them conspicuous and attractive. 

Found in umilar situations to the above mentioned shrubs is the 
Azalea visoosa, a spedes renowned for the fragrance of its blooms. 
The flowers are pure vbite, expanding in July and August. It is one 
oi Ibe most admired of Azaleas, yet not common in cultivation. 

In Vacciniums (Blueberries) , a good one for wet ground, is V 
corymbosum. It delights in such situations. In Spring it presents to 
view beautiful clusters of white flowers. Edible, daric colored berries 
follow; later on, with the approach of Autumn, Ihe foliage becomes of 
a lovdy orange bronze cobr. It is then almost foremost of all the fo- 
liage trees and shrubs famous for their Autumnal display of color. 
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These six shrubs would give one a good start in planting a wet place, 
but they do not exhaust the list; many more could be added. 

Flowering the Branches of SHRtms Indoors. Many persons 
know that Pussy Willow when brought into the house opens very 
nicely, but few avail themselves of the pleasures in store for them by 
cutting the branches of a great many shrubs and trees early in the 
Spring or late Winter, and brining them indoors. The nearer Si«ing 
the sooner will the buds pop into bloom. Shrubs should be chosen 
which bloom upon wood of {^vious season and almost all early Spring 
blooming trees and shrubs can be used. The shoots may simply be 
_ placed in water and allowed to start naturally, but if they are placed 
in a basement and sprayed several times a day with warm water they 
will open much more quickly. The forced branches lend them- 
selves to "Japanesy*' arrangements and have a light grace which is 
very charming. 

llie following shrubs and trees are useful for treatment this way: 

Bladder SeDn» iCotutea orboreKenK). Light 

Cot^bEmi ChMiy I.ContM Mat). YeUow. 

DtuOia ffraciiia, Wlul«. 

ETowsriin AliDOnd. ^ ^l^nia Iriioko). Pink. 



[ Cumot (BOiet aurn 
HoiMfVi^le ^Lanice 
. White and pinkiah. 






itimq). White and pinkiah. Forcea very quxcUy, 

QlOilsli Bdl (rmvAn tuapenia. rirvjiinma. Red Bud (Ccnni at^iadtiuia and japmica) . 
ForMtna!). Fob»« very quiokly. Yellow. Pinkiah lavBnder, 



nawCberr; 



Sbsd Bush (Amelanel 



Japanei»Cben7(C'era«HriM(iaplima).Pinlc. fcoityopium). 

jB[ian«e Quince (CtrdoRtajapontoi). nok Thuobscc'g SpineSi iSpiraa 
uid red, very beautiful. White, light and airy; ler 



LIST OF BLOOMING DATES OF TBEES, SHRUBS 
AND CLIMBERS 



<Rm.«l fritm a liit bj, Samuel N. Bailer) 
A[Hll 1 Id IB 

Bolanlral Nam Common Nami Oreuf 

•Daphne Meieiauin album MsHnon Divhne 8 

LonicerA fraErantiBaimA. - ..... .BuahHoneyauekle.. ..'...S 

CornuaMaa Corneliao Cberry 8 

•MbsdoIU BtellatB DwBTt MaBnolia 8 

•Fonythia suspenaa Weepias Golden Bell 8 

•Acerrubrum Red Maple P...T 

•Aeer plataniHdee Norway Maple T 

*BeiuoiuB^valB Spice Buah 8 

B^nMTbaDbenn Thonberg'a Spina S 

April It to ar 

Magnolia eonsiueua Yulan T 

Maooolia Soulanceana Soulange'e Macnolia T 

Maanidia Kobui Japaoeee Macnolia T 

Ceiaaua Avium alba, and rosea 
plena Doublfr-flowetina Cheriy..T 
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Cciuiu SkboJdi nibn plena 



^pitvi prunifoUa. ■ . 
•tacnu trifoliHtA. 



Double-aewerincChe 

ai.s.'-r"'-: 




10-26 


is 


JapancHsFetUcBiub 




White - 








Hardy Trifoliate On 


I*.;! 


Wbit« 

Whits 

While, yel., pk 



*SiiHatrae offioinale 

'Amelukohier Botryalriun 
•Eudwrdo amndinon . . 



AlmoEbd.. 

Sfa^Biuh.'s 



Oatrya Tireiiuuis. .,,,,, . - ■ .-' ,lroliH< 
♦S^rirna obhu Early 



Pearl Busn 

" mood (eatkins). 



30-60 Yelloi 



, . Flowerinc O 
..Pun>1ePIuin 



*E1iiu aromctiiia. ■ ■ 
Mar 1 to 15 

■SCaphylea colcbica 
*Rhodotypoa keriie 
'Kcrria laponiis. - 
*Comija florida ai 



(Ealljuui) . , 
I^nia Bofibuoda si 



..Flowering Apple. , 



utd Solriedeolieri FloweriDi Apple 

Hatiudia Laonei and Meehanii . Purple Magnollaii. . . 
Macoolia Fraaeri. Fraaer'a Magnolia. . , 



iiirea..Bueh Macnolisa. , . 



MacDolis Eracilia I 

*A!«iiluB H»)pooa«iai-_- 

*£hu1iu nmiounda , . . ,. .Red HoracChntout 

*Xaiitlio«r» Borbifoli* Chineae Flowering Cheet- 



. .While Horae Chestnut T 



Aialea amona Evergreen Aialea. . . 

Aaaleaa paatica and moLlia. , . , -Ghent and Chiueae 

Aialea nudiOora Wood Haneyauckie. 

Aialea Vaaeyi — Carolioa Aialea 



^heaipiua longipei and umbet- 



Cratacue coceinea 

Caraeana arboreaceni and 

peoduls Biberian Pea 

"-'--■- — — — ..SJverBell.oi 



Silver Thorn 8 

Bird and Dwarf Cherries. T 



and Thunbergii...- -Cemmon, Purple and 

Japanese Barberry. . . 

Aaimina triloba Pawpaw. ,-.....-.,.-, 

Akebia qujnala . .,.--,.,-., --.Akebia 

*Lonicera grandiflora roaea and 

Morrowii Bueh HoaevBuckle 

Mahonia aguift 



impHialie SmpreaaTree 

runra Danirf Hone CheBtoi 

luin Opulua ateritu Common Snowball; _ 

■ViburaiUD tomenlflaum ffiiwIeJanD Snowball... ,S 

•Viburnum ^eboldi Si^old'al^owbidl 8 

— ^. , WayfariinTre 

RoH Aoaeis. . . 



*ViburDum_Liuitana. , 






■Weig^ toaea and Candida EHervillai 

'DeutaiaLemtHDei and graoilifl. .Dwarf Deutiia- . 
DaidlUe Oenkv* and Cneorum. Daphne 



10-15 Red 



a.12 Whit* 



White 
While 

White 

White, p 

Pink 
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•Ckbrouthua floridiu BweetSbnib 8 3-C BaddUi bm 

•fiorbui AueHpwia , MounUin Aab T SO-40 White 

*nuluiuORiu* FloworintABh... T 36 WhHo 

■OaniaU •oofHuia ScoUli Broom B 3 YcHow 

. *87riiiga Tulsniu uid alba ,...'., Common Lilac 8 12-15 Wliito 

*Sjriiica n>t£anu(eiuii (cfai- * 

nenaia) Roneu lilac 8 10-12 Bhie 

*Sjniiua, E^nch named VA- 

liellM Improved Sincle and 

DonbleLilac B 10-12 White, pk., < 

upubeni fied4ieriied Elder 8 fr« £'^'* 



- „ Pink 

*^ima Van Bouttei Van Hout«a'a Si^rsa B 5-6 While 

XanthorrhiiB apiifoUa ..Yellow Root ..6 10-30 Brown 



Staphylaa trifolisla ai 



4-10 Red 



American and Japanese 

Bladder-ouC ...S 0.8 White 

^ClemaUa Named Hybrida I^bne-flowerinA Clematia . C White, pk-, blue 

■RobiniaiMeudo-acBcia YeUow or Black Locuit...C SO White 

*Crateffua Oxyaoantha and 

FwJ'a Soaiiet Enclisb Hawlhome S ' 15-20 Red, white, pk 

*Chioiuuithui TimiDica WhiteFrinae " wum nrhu. 

*i^bnmum vulaare acJden Chain 



■^tinsape 



, .Named Hybrida. . 



..Wild Cherry.. 



. <^iTniualba Red-etam Dogwood 8 

•Viburnum Opuliu , .. Hi«h Biuh Cranberry ... -B 

•VibDmumprunifolium Bheepberry. B 

Photinia vUloea Fhottnia... ,8 

'liriodendTDntulipilerR Tulip Tree T 

Ma«nola tripelala Umbrella Trtw. . , T 

•Weicela Eva Rathke CrimaoQ Diervill* S 

Wiataria mul^usa and alba J^nn Wiitaiiai C 



*8tepikanandra fleiuoea. St^hanandra I 

■Philadalphua eoronuius .MoekOrance i 

•Philadelphui Lemoinei. . . . . , , , .Lemoine'iMookOninge. .i 



_ _ Trumpet Wne C 

■ *Hydraii8*a acandene Climbina Bydiances C 

*Lonicera Halleana Ha'l'a Honeyuutkle G 

*Lonicera •ampervirena Conl Honeysuckle C 

Rolnnia viaeoea. Clammy Locust T 

Oledilochia triacantboB. Honw Locuet T 

Andromeda (Pierii) Mariana. . . BUmer-Buih B 

Hataria diplera ^verBell. or 8Dowdrop.S 

\ Cladiaatla tinctoria Yellow Wood T 

i CratiBEua orua-galli .Cookapur Thorn. 8 

I K a l mia latifolia and anfuati- 

to~ folia Mountain Laurel 8 

Syrinca pekinenais Cbioeae litso 8 

Syrinca Joeikaa Lilac B 

Macnolia acuminata Cucumbo'Tree T 

Magnolia macniphylla Broad-leal MacnoUa T 

I Macnolia ilauoa Sweet Bay. T 

*Dautaia etenata and Pride oi 

Rocbeeter Tall Deotaa B 



5^ 


wSi,"— " 










3-6 


WUte,iiak 










6-10 


White, blue 
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While 


8-10 


White 


3-6 


While 








White 




White, yellow 








White 


70-140 


White 












White 






15 


White 
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60 
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. . ^tsB^, uid CommoD 

VUnuDum deDtatum Arrow-wood- ,..-,,-,.,. 

Vibamum aoeiifoliuiQ Maple-luvad VU>urniuD. 

Stynz jnxHiics Jtiitneaa Storai 

Stuartia japonicB StuMtU 

PloroatyTM bifida WiitarisTree 

ladnuta Elderb«tiy 

Rosa multiflora and rubiffiiiou. JabaikOM and Sweot Biic 



*CainuB panieabtauid Bericea. .Comelan) Silky Dog- 



i 


While 

as 
as 


10 


White 


10-12 


Pint 
tHok 


30-40 

e-io 


Wbite 



Wistaria IruteBoeni. Natdre Wintana. . . . 

Wistaria macnifics- Native WiatariH. . . . 

Ph^BOOupus (Spiraa) opulilotia.Nine Bark 

t^nma Billarai.- '.Billord'a Spinea q d-o niuc 

*Amoii>h» ftalicoea sod canes- 

oens False Indico and Lead 

Plant 9 10-16 Blue 

•Ceanothiuamericana Jereey Tea. , - S 2-3 White 

OynmocUdae caiuulsnsis Kentuskr Coffee T 100 While 

June U to 31. 

•Hydrsneea querdfolia Oak'leat HydrSDiea S S White 

*HydnnseB Eiuidiflora alba Hydnncea 8 25 White 

•Spirtea eorbifolia Agh-leaf Sinnea S i White 

*Rosa ludda and Htigoca Prairie Rooe -,B 4-4 Pink 

•EbadadeulroD maiizauQi Roesbay or Great Laurel . 8 10-3S Pink 

*S[am Bumalda and A- 

Waterer apinea 8 2 Pink 

•Tilia americana American Linden T SO White 

Catalpa ipedoea Cutalpa T 100 White 

Calslpa biAnonoidH Cataba T 2a«) WMM 

"Rhus Cotinue Puipte Fringe or Mist 

Bush 

*Ridnii odorstus fltraerinc Raspberry 

•Hydrangea paniculsta (Early 






•Hydrikngea radiata WUdlbdrangea S 

•Hydraucea arixireecens Wild Hydrangea S 

•iQ'dningea hortenna Japanese Hydrangea 8 

•Hydrangea japoniea cerulea. .Japaoeee Hydrangea S 

•YuecafiUmentoaa Adam's Needle 8 

Aialeaaiboresceiu Fragrant Aialea 8 

Audea viscosa SmaU White Autes 8 



Difference Between Nursery Stock and Material Gathered 
FROM THE Wild. Trees and shrubs in nurseries are so cultivated and 
transplanted that their roots make a symmetrical growth. The roots 
are thus short and branching because they search equally on both 
sides of the row for food. In the case of forest specimens they may 
have to go several feet for an opportunity to get food; furthermore, 
tbe only opportunity for food may be in one direction. The roots 
are oft^ very long and unbalanced, and when tbe trees are dug the 
roots are seriously shortened. The precaution in usiug material 
from tbe woods should be to carefully prune the tops [ooportionately, 
supply water and give extra, painstaking treatment. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Rose Garden 

No one really has a garden without some Roses. No one ever wrote 
about gardena without giving elaborate directions for the care 
of the Rose garden. All sorts of Roses are admirable— even, in 
a passing vky, the freakish attempts at improvement such as the blue 
and the green Roses. Everyone has said the same thing about the lo- 
cation of the Rose garden, that it must be sheltered from the wind, 
but not surrounded, so that the air may have some circulation. It 
must not be in the proximity of large, water-robbing trees. It should 
have sun the greater part of the day. But everyone cannot locate his 
Rose garden in an ideal spot. A few hardy, robust kinds can be 
grown imder rather adverse conditions. Those we mention are favor- 
ites in the North; many others can be tried in less severe rhmates. 
Brier Roses. There is a huge group of shrubby or Brier Roses. 
On the whole, they are hardy and grow under adverse conditions. 
Some of them will be useful for maJiing a hedge. If a Rose garden is 
to be made, plan it in the Winter and make preparations lo surround 
it with a row of briers. No Rose is hardier, freer-blooming and more 
disease-resbtant than the Japanese Rugged Rose, or Rosa rugosa. 
Bearing single and double, crimson, pink or white flowers, it is the first 
cole to place in the hedge. Of charming fragrance and exquisite cobrs 
are the Penzance hybrids. Lord Penzance, an English lawyer, 
strove to be a success at the bar, but his name will hve as a hybridizer 
c^ Roses long after people have forgotten him as a lawyer. He used the 
standard garden varieties of Hoses and crossed them with the Sweet 
Brier. The result is a wonderful group of Roses with Apple-scented 
leaves and deUcate pinkish orange, salmon and rose-pink single flowers. 
We must not pass over the early yellow Roses, two of which are of 
great importance. The earliest and lighter yellow Rose seen in every 
old-fashioned garden is the Persian yellow and a few days or weeks 
later the golden yellow variety, which is slightly tinged with red on 
some of the center petals, is Harrison's Yellow. The foliage of this 
Rose is charming; it is a pity that these two Roses bloom but once a 
year. One other Brier before we pass inside of the Rose plot which is 
to be. It is the Prairie Brier, Rosa setigera, and as it has a tendency 
to climb, should be given some sort of a trellis or fence. It blooms 
late and hears huge pink single flowers in large trusses. 
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CuMBiNO RosBS. While we are epeaking of a trellis for the 
Prairie Rose, let us also say a word for the climbing Roses. They 
can well be planted around our little garden or they can be trained on 
poles, or on the porches. The old Crimson Rambler is disliked by 
many people because it gets buggy and mildewed. Instead, plant 
Philadelphia, and surely try Excelsa. When the judges for the Hub- 
bard Memorial Medal, given to the best Rose introduced during 
the last five years, decided upon Excelsa as the winner, it meant that 
this variety was in competition with hundreds of large garden 
Roses. Excelsa is the hardiest and most brilliant crimson climber 
we have. Do you want a single crimson climbing RoseP This is 
Hiawatha. The finest light pink is without doubt the Dorothy Perkins ; 
its clean foliage, dainty buds and abundance of bloom are highly ad- 
mired. Tausendschon, or Thousand Beauties, is surely another peerless 
pink; the individual flowers are large and stand out prominently in the 
trusses; the cokir. which is deep pink upon opening, changing later 
to white, is exquisite. 

A large floweringvariety, and one onwhich the flowers are produced 
profusely, is the Christine Wright. The blooms are in small clusters 
and are of a clear wild-rose pink. The plants are sometimes not great 
climbers, but they are efi'ective, at least at the base of the pillar. The 
yellows are rather too tender to be really cUmbers. Aglaia, or the 
Yellow Rambler, is beautiful, being deep golden yeDow in bud. The 
pretty glossy foliage of many of these Roses im been derived from 
the Memorial Rose (R. Wichuraiana). It is very useful as a ground 
cover, being unexcelW for covering waste land, and trespassing upon 
steep banks can be successfuUy prevented by planting this Rose. 

The Tea Roses. "Hie teas really are peipetual blooming; they 
have exquisite colors and thick, leathery petals; besides this, their buds 
are pointed, but they are very tender, in other words, they are killed 
very eadly by the firost. All of the readers who have grown Rjsses at 
all know this and remark: "Even so, we will continue to try and Win- 
ter them, for it is surely worth failing with some if only a few wiUgrow." 
The snow-white Maman Cochet is large, fragrant and productive; 
the color becomes a trifle pink in the Fall. The buds of Lady Hilling- 
don, deep apicot-yellow in color, are certainly irresistible for cutting 
to bring indoors. Marie Van Houtte, whose color can be described 
either as a i^nk shaded cxeam white or vice versa, is also charming. 
Papa Gontier is an extra fine rich rosy red. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals. Hie word "perpetual" in the title of 
this group is a misnomer; they are not perpetual. They have resulted 
from a cross between the tea, a perpetual Rose, and the various 
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groups o( very hardy Robcs, so that they are hardy, and generally they 
can be had in bloom a second time. They^are the vigorous varieties for 
general use. It is difBcuit to say of this chiss of Roses "Here is a list 
of the best twelve," Someone will surely remark: "Why, he does not 
even know the best variety of them alL" Nevertheless, we all agree that 



BHbr Dorothr Rou uui 
laed Biound the auDdlal 

Erau Earl Drufidhk is the finest white. Th6 buds are handsome and 
It seems to bloom for a longer season than most. If you leave out GUo 
from your planting you would miss a very beautiful flesh [Miik. An- 
other, and a free bloomer, is Mrs. R. G. £harman-Grawf<»d. 
A bright cheny red, a fine and rather new Rose, which is always 
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successful, is Gbire de Chedane Guinoisseau; perhaps ao improve- 
ment upon Ulrich Bmiiner. Prince Camille de RtJian and Hugh 
DicksoD are both deep velvety crimsons. The deep colored Roses 
of this type are usually injured by the rains and strong sun. Paul 
Neyron is the largest deep pink variety, frequently criticized for 
being too coarse and large. No, we have not forgotten the Jack 
Rose, or, as it is called in the catalogues, General Jacqueminot. You 
know how well it does everywhere and what a brilliant scarlet crim- 
son it is. Another excellent strong grower and a deep scarlet is 
J. B. Clark. A very sweet and perfectly formed crimson carmine is' 
the variety Captain Hayward. Captain Christy bears a full flower 
which is tinted white and pale blush. Magna Charta is always 
admired for its vigor of growth and its bright, rosy pink flowers, which 
possess great substance. 

The Hybrio Teas. In the hybrid teas are combined some of the 
hardiness of the hybrid perpetual as weU as the more or less perpetual 
blooming quality, and the richness of cobring and beauty of form of 
the teas. The array of good varieties is almost endless. Among the pinks 
the first thai deserves to be recognized is Jonkheer J. L. Mock, that 
beautiful Rose, the outside of the petals of which are much lighter 
in color. , The flowers are very fragrant and the stem erect and strong. 
The Killamey is rather more single than the other pink varieties, but 
although it opens quickly it remains for some time before shattering 
and is remarkable for its freedom of bloom. We cannot pass Lady Alice 
Stanley without recognition. The color is a lovely coral-rose, the 
inside a Uttle lighter. The flowers arc nearly perfect in fonn, color, 
fragrance and size. The popular Caroline Testout, which covers the 
streets of Portland, Oregon, is a superb bedding variety. Other fine 
pink varieties are Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Souvenir du Premdent Gamot, 
Mrs. George Shawyer, Lady Ashtown, Dean Hole, Ia I^Vance. 
The most superb lemon white variety is, no doubt, Eaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. 

In reds we have, first, Gruss an Teplitz, a velvety rich glowing 
crimson, a continuous bloomer and very sweet. A HaTTling color 
is displayed by the variety Chateau de Glos Vougeot; it is not a strong 
grower but a continual bloomer. Second to none is a variety sent opt 
as Lady Battersea. Certain rosarians have exfwessed a doubt as to its 
proper name. It is surely a superb deep, very double maroon-crimson. 
Laurent Carle is much lighter than the other red varieties mentioned; 
it is a carmine and intensely fragrant. Etoile de France bears a 
very double, cup-formed flower of deep crimson. 

Among the salmony or coppery shades. Sunburst is one of the most 
successfully grown. It is superior to Mrs. Aaron Ward in cok>r and 
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fonn. Another is Ophelia, a m<se decided pink sahnon than Sunburst, 
and a variety whidi has been received throughout the Rose world 
with enthuuasm. 

It is difficult to know wh^e to place some Roses, sueh as the in- 
comparable Mme. Edouard Herriot, the "Daily Mail" Rose, which is 
described by its introducer, Pemet-Duchcr, as "coral red, shaded at 
the base with yeUow." Another has described the color as appearing 
like "sunshine upon a copper-red metal." It is a splendid variety and 
worthy of acquaintance. One variety, a rich yellow, suffused carmine, 
commands the attention of all; it is Marquise de Sinety, a semi-double 
and very fragrant. 

S01L8. The soil best suited for Roses is usually considered to be 
a medimn heavy loam, especially for hybrid perpetuals, briers and 
climbers. The hybrid teas and leas prefer a lighter soil, a sandy loam. 
The hybrid perpetuals, hybrid leas and teas require perfect drainage. 

Width of Beds. Roses arel>est planted in beds. If they are to 
be worked from both sides, Ave or six feet is wide enough aud three feet 
is the proper widtti for beds against the walls. Beds that are too wide 
nece^itate stepping in them when picking the blooms or when culti- 
vating. Narrow beds are poor because of the intrusion of grass roots 
upon the nourishment which would otherwise go to the Roses. If 
possible it is best to reserve the Rose beds for Roses ak>ne and not 
attempt growing many other things. 

Preparation op Soil. Dr. Huey of Philadelphia, a noted 
veteran rosarian, says that it is much better to put a fifteen-cent 
Rose budi in a fifty-cent hole than to put a fifty-cent Rose bush 
in a fifteen-c^t hole. The preparation of the beds should take 
place in the Fall in order that the soil may have an opportunity to 
settle. 

All Rose beds should he dug eighteen inches or two feet deep.- The 
subsoil should be loc^ened and thoroughly manured, then fill in to over 
half the depth with manured top soil over which spread a good layer 
of compost. By compost we mean soil which has been thoroughly en- 
riched by manure (one hanow of manure to three of soil) and bone- 
meal; this should be allowed lo become thoroughly incorpoFated with 
the soil, piling alternate layers of soil and manure and allowing to 
remain for a few months or a year. Lastly, the top layer may be 
any good soil. When the bed is fmished it should be two or 
three inches above the normal level. The main secret of successful 
Rose growing lies in the proper preparation of the bed. 

Time to Plant. Spring is the best time to plant the hybrid 
teas and teas. If the beds have been carefully prepared the 
jH«vious Fall, the soil will get into good condition quickly. The 
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nursery stored plants can be set out as soon as land can be vorked. 
The pot-grown stock, if it is not crowded, can well be kept till May. 
These latter plants are growing and th^« is no necessity for giving a 
check by planting in open ground sooner. If the stock is frosted whw 
received, cover the whole [dant vith soil unUl the frost is drawn out. 
The plants are often rather dry when received ; the bark is shriveled or 
Uie loots brittle. If the whole plant is either buried in soil or [daoed in 
water before planting, it will be greatly benefited. In planting, re- 
move all buds which may be present upon the roots of those which 
have been budded and prune the broken roots. All tops should be 
severely cut back bo that eadi bears three to six eyes; this ^ especially 
necessary and should not be n^lected. The roots should he spread 
naturally and in the case of budded plants, so placed that the point 
budded is two or three inches bekm the surface of the soiL It is 
absolutely necessary to plant very firmly; the soil must be filled in 
about the roots most carefully and made solid. Hie bole should 
not be entirely filled, but the plant should be watered, after which 
dry soil is placed on top to prevent baking. 
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Distance Apart. Teas are beet planted fifteen inches, hybrid 
teas eighteen inches, hybrid perpetuals three feet, and rugosaa or 
Moss Roses four feet apart. Varieties will differ greatly as to the 
amount of space needed. 

Summer Treatment. Keep the soil continually cultivated to re- 
tain as mudi moisture as possible; the stining need not be deep,. other- 
wise roots are injured. A mulch of lawn clippings is ben^cial. "Each 
thne a new supply is ready the other will have been dried and wt^ked 
into the soil. After every -rain the soil should he loosened. A good 
syringing of water every day &x>m tbe start of the season will go a long 
way toward kecfHog the insects off. The time for syringing is momiDg 
or evoung. At midday it is rather iqjurious to the foliage. All 
through the Summw watch for suckers; they usually have 
more leaflets— five to seven, the garden varieties having but 
tfar^ to five. They should not be broken off but cut out down 
to the roots. 

Rose Insects. The Rose plant louse or a^iis is one of the com- 
monest pests; it a^^iears on the young growths and reproduces with 
great rapidity, soon covering the plants. The tips of branches 
are stunted and the buds only produce deformed flowers. The daily 
syringe advocated elsewhere ?rill do much to lessen the attacks, for the 
insects will be washed off the plants. Whale oil soap (one pound to ten 
gallons of water), or some nicotine preparation, will surely kill them if 
one keeps at them. 

Th^ are several Rose slugs. In each case they are worms which 
skeletonize the leaves and even attack the plant when the leaves first 
unfold. Arsenate of lead (one pound arsenat« of lead to twenty-five 
gallons of water) is effective, but even water wifi check them if applied 
with force. Hellebore is good dusted on the leaves; it should first be 
diluted to half its weight with flour or plaster. 

Hie leaf hoppers can be controlled by spraying with tobacco ex- 
tract on the under side of the leaves. llie Rose leaf roller can be 
controUed with arsenate of lead. There is also the Rose scale, which 
can easily be wadied fixmi the canes by using a coarse brush and a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, or on a large scale sprayed with lime 
sulphur, or the canes burned. 

The Rose beetle is especially prevalent on sandy soils. It is a 
slender beetle, thickly clothed witJi hairs, yellow; its legs are long, 
slender, and pale red in color. It appears in early Summer, feeding on 
leaves and flowers. A spray with a poison does little, but by some it is 
thought that they can be poisoned with arsenate of lead if it b mixed 
with molasses and sprayed on the fofiage. Hand picking is really neces- 
sary. Hiey should be dropped into oil. The white and light colored 
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flowers are attacked more than dark reds. The 
larvffi fe«d on roots of Rose plants. 

The Rose curcuUo, a snout beetle, is found 
often on wild Roses, also on Rosa nigosa, on 
the unfolding bud. They should be hand picked. 
They drill into the bud and are found late in the 
day or early in the morning. 

Rose Diseases. Mildew causes a powdery 
effect upon leaves. It is especially prevalent 
upon the Crimson Ramblers and Moss Roses. 
It appears when the nights are cool and days are g^^^^ f^ j^^ ^jj, 
hot and sultry, and disfigures the plant, but does or back ot a houBC. 
not affect the next year's crop of flowers. Sulphur usedTbut the^^u» 
powdered upon the leaves is a suggested control. Siod'"oUvw "^'oawb 

Black Spot is the most serious disease, and thingi." Am^iomiB, 
is especially bad on the American Beauty and - ■liu'rmh aiw ala 
other hybrid perpetuals. It is confmed to the •» recommended 
foliage and appears in Midsummer. It looks hke 
a black or purple spot one-quarter inch in diameteti the blotches 
are more evident on the upper surface. When the patches are 
examined they will be found to have a fine mycelium growing on 
them which causes premature defoliation. If possible the infected 
leaves should always be removed. Spray with Bordeaux mixture 
(3-5-50), or other copper fungicides; potassium sulphide does not 
seem as good. 

Leaf Scorch, when severe, causes the infected areas of the leaf 
to drop out. The canes are also attacked. The wild Roses, too, are in- 
fested. The best control is to use copper fungicides. 

Rose Rust is especially prevalent on hardy varieties. It has 
Summer spores and Winter spores and attacks canes as well as leaves. 
The best, preventive is the removal and burning of all rusted canes. 
A spray with some copper solution to protect and prevent is all that 
can be advised. 

Rose Canker appears as a warty growth on the canes; excrescenees 
on wood. It can only be cut out when found. It is caused by a fungus. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Among the Hardy Flowers 

BY haidy j^ante we mean those perennial herbaceous plants 
which will live a number of years without re-sowing seed. 
We use the word " herbaceous " to contrast th«n with shrubs 
and trees, for it means that they die down to the soil each year. 
Hieir growth is soft, not woody. 

It may be asked why we talk ao much about the proper care of 
this or that po^nnial when on the whole the cfnumonest ones merely 
need a medium good soil and their competitors, the weeds, removed. 
Tlie r^ly is that we should not be content with Peonies, Phlox, 
w Iris miless they are grown to perfection, or unless we have the finest 



We are intoeated in a particular flower often because it seems to 
possess a certain shape, color, or thrtfty habit, which we admire. 
Our interest broadens when we prefer to get a great many varieties 
oi the same flower. Finally, we are even interested in its botanical 
rdatives. It is then that we become " cranks " and thoroughly know 
and truly CQJoy a chosen favorite. 

Perennials are adapted to such a range of soils and climates that 
we can surely find something beautiful to suit our situation exactly. 
If our land is very rocky and shallow we must govern our selection 
of per^udals accordingly, and we can follow nature quite closely 
in choosing the sort of plants to use. 

Each garden should be our own, and should exiH-ess our likes in 
color and combination, but we must be governed by good taste, with 
the possesuoD of which some are bora, while by others it must be 
acquired. A lady told Ruskin that although she did not know good 
art she knew what she liked. Ruskin replied: " Even the beasts of 
the field know that." Tfae observations of others often make us able 
to choose wisely for ourselves. 

COMBINATIONS OF PERENNIALS 

A planting of delicate pink Hollyhocks, in &ont of which we place 
a good clump of white Phiox,is to be much commended. Similarly, 
the Phlox will combinfe jicely with Delphinium. 

A bed of Peoniee, in which have been planted some Lilium specio- 
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sum nibrum and albmn, is good; the Peonies wiU have finished 
flowering before the Lilies begin. 

Huge beds of German Lis of one variety are shown by themselves, 
but since they are out of bloom before July 1st it is well to have some- 
thing to maintain the beauty. A. few attractive shrubs are tboi 
usefuL EspeciaUy decorative because of their berries are Viburnum 
Opulus or some of the Honeysockks. 

Ck>reopffl8 lanceolata and a deep violet blue Delphinium make en 

Another yellow and blue 
combination is Speedwell 
(Veronica spicata) with Even- 
ing Primrose ((Enothera mis- 
80urien»s). The slender spikes 
. oftheSpeedwellcontrastnicety 
with the large, brilliant yellow 
flowers of the Evening Prim- 



Probably DO flower of the 
Autumn is so gracef\il and 
welcome as the lovely Japanese 
Anemone. Excellent white and 
pink varieties are available. 
As they make no effect till 
near August they are best com- 
bined with a taU, ornamental 
grass which wiU give a good 
back-ground. 

The large group of peren- 
nial Asters, or Mkhaeimas 
Daisies, should not be forgot- 
ten; they are the charm of the 
real late Fall garden. Planted 
at the rear of borders they 
make an excellent foliage back- 
EspeciaUy noteworthy is the 
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ground for the earUer flowering plants. 

Jisier ptarmicoides, a very erect, strong-growing white spedes which 
blooms a trifle earlier than some of the others. A truly beautiful light 
blue iff tiie Beauty of ColwaU and a good pink is A. novi-belgii St. 
Egwin. A very late species, five to six feet tall, is A. tataricus; it 
possesses exceUent clean foliage and bluish violet flowers. One of 
the largest flowering sorts is A. grandlflorus. 

The I^trkspurs and Monkshoods (Aconitum) are planted to 
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advantage in conjunction leith Madonna lilies (Lilium candidum). 
Spring bulbs are often combined with a few Adonis amurensis, 
a very pretty little yellow-flowering plant with finely cut leaves. 

Under trees where grass wiU not grow, plant some Ajuga reptans, 
' or even Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma) ; the latter is often considered 
a weed, but very attractive results are often produced by its use. It 
bears pretty blue flowers. 

In every home yard there is a certain smaU area, between perhaps 
the walk and the wafl, which it would be advantageous to have filled 
nicely with plants; such an area ia nicely planted to Bishop's Weed 
(-^^podium). This plant has green and white variegated leaves 
and thrives in any soU. It is rapid growing, but only attains a height 
of twelve inches. 

ExceUent contrast combinations can be bad by the intense 
blue Anchusa Jtalica and the yellow Marguerite (An).heniis tinctoria); 
placing the Anchusa at the back. 

Another good com- 
bination is that of 
German Iris, among 
which is planted the 
Summer Hyacinth 
(Hyacintbus or Gal- 
tonia candicans), with 
its bug spikes of 
white bells and its 
broad leaves. The 
bulbs of the Summer 
Hyacinth are placed in 
the soil in the Spring; 
when they bloom the 
Iris wiU have finished 
its blooming but wiU 
fumiah a foliage base. 
An effective use 
of the blue Aquilegia, 
or Columbine, is to 
place a number of 
these plants at the 
base of a yeUow 
Rose; for example, 
Harrison's Veflow or 
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FOR A PbSENNIAL 

Border. We have a 
great maoy classes of 
perennialB, some ' of 
which are so wild and 
a^ressive that they 
should only be planted 
among the shrubbery. 
We have others which 
are v»y dainty and 
tender and whose 
growth must he care- 
fully watched and 
their special needs for 
protecfion attended 
to. 

We must scatter 
plants through the 
length of the border 
which will bloom 
throughout the sea- 
son. We should, fur- 
thermore, attempt to 
get good cobr combi- 
natioos. We should 
know the heights to 
which the plants 
grow, otherwise the taller ones may be in front and the 
more dwarf ones in the background. It is always well in an informal 
bcvder to let the back line 'be somewhat broken; plants at some points 
are a little shorter. 

Situation op Border. Choose a southern exposure where it 
is not in too close proximity to large tree roots. It should be 
somewhat protected from the direct force of the wind, otherwise fragile 
flow^s will not be very lasting. Most pa'ennials enjoy a medium light 
loam. 

Preparation of Soil. As with annuals, but perhaps more so 
with perennials, the soil for borders should be deeply and thoroughly 
pr^iared; two to three feet is none too deep, for plants must remain 
in one place for a long time. In the case of Peonies it is detrimental 
to move them often and it is frequently two years, and in some soils 
three years, after moving a Peony plant before it blooms normally. 



Another ftord en where Ihe flowet burden are brought 
ckMe to the houee. Here, too, are oraamentol arctd- 
tecniral objects, aad brick path In heirlnt-bone 
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Manure and a complete fotiUzer should be well worked into a nen 
border. AD perennial bord^s profit by an application of bonemeal, 
hardwood a^ies and sbeep manure every year or two. Perennial 
borders whicsh have been flowering year after year and to which much 
manure has continually been added, become somewhat sour and an 
application of slaked Ihne ev^y two years is very beneficial Many 
c^ the pocnnials do not attain their propw maturity before the Winter 
when they have been excessively fertilized and forced into continued 
sappy growth. They then suffer from cold. AB Boila for borders 
should be loose, so that they can be easily kept stirred. Soils are 
made light or loosened by manure, sand or coal ashes. Clay soils 
surely need some such treatment. 

Pi.ANTmG. Now that the questions of fertilizers and soils are 
settled, let us consider the planting. A rule is given in setting peren- 
nials to put them a trifle clos^ than half their height. For example, 
Columbine grows two feet tall; for good dumps place young plants 
one foot apart This rule wiU not apply in suteequent years, for as 
the plants grow they must be thinned out. A good, lib^al planting 
is always the better plan. Plants should usually be set a little deeper 
than they were when growing in the nursery. Care must be 
exercised not to bury than too deeply, however, for some pocnnials, 
as ^cdets and German Iris, are almost surface creepers. In placing 
the po^nniab in the soil, spread the roots symmetrically; do not 
wad than and cram thran into a httle hole. 

Spuing Planting. The planting of perennials is best done in 
Spring when the tops are just about to start into growth, lliere is 
danger in planting when the soil is too moist, e^>ecially clayey 
soils, which when they become caked are difficult to pulverize 
during the whole growing season. 

AuTUUN Planting. In the Autumn most perennials can be 
transplanted successfully if their roots get established before cold 
weather. If perennials must be moved in fuU growth they should 
always be cut back; especially is this the case when much soil is re- 
ntoved from the roots. All newly set stock should be watered. There 
is usuaUy less work in Autumn than in the Spring, hence this season 
is often preferred for planting. - 

Cultivation. Through the growing season the surface soil should 
be loosened so that air may enter in order to encourage root action, 
as weU as to conserve the moisture, and keep the weeds in check. 
Under the heading of " Lawns " we have mentioned the value of lawn 
dipinngs as a Summer mukh to conserve moisture. We very stnmgly 
leconunend nicely decayed stable maihure and leafrnold, where these 
are obtainable. 

._. I Cooylc 
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Watering, although henefidal, is less neceasary if the soil is 
always kept loose. In dry seasons water may be applied, using plenty 
' at ODe time. Little drippings of water are bad for all i^ants, for such 
a method of watering only destroys the surface looseness. SyriDging 
the foliage is beneficial; in many cases it serves to keep insects in 
check if done vigorously. Wherever possible, water pipes should be 
laid on for use iu the garden. 

Stakinq. Many of the perennials wiU become taU and some 
support will be necessary. Do not make it conspicuous. Paint the 
' stake green and tie with green cord or rafBa. but do not use an old mop 
handle nor tie with brilliant caUco. A light, but long stake placed at 
the center of the plant is effective. BrancMets may also be used. In 
that case scarcely any tying is needed. Let the stakes be placed 
early; when the plants have made a great growth they cannot be 
effectively supported, so that a natural appearance is lost. The whole 
beauty of a garden is frequently marred ' by the absence of stakes or a 
poor method of staking. 

Removal op Old Flowers and Seed Pods. All old flowers, 
seed pods and dead leaves should be removed from time to time. 
They should be burned. Old flowers harbor thrips, a very minute 
insect which is usually found in the heart of a Rose bloom; they cause 
a shabby appearance of the petalage. Seed production is a most 
debiUtating process; the plant therefore should be prevented from 
doing this excessive labor. When the old flowers are picked the 
energies are often turned to a second crop of bloom. Many dead 
leaves are diseased and are a menace to the other plants. Beddes 
this, old flowers, dead leaves and seed pods give an air of untidiness to 
tlie garden. 

The Propagation of Perennials is discussed in a separate 
chapter, page 800. 

Necessity for Replanting. Some of the later blooming peren- 
nials, especially Helianthus, Rudbeckia, Asters Boltonia, Physostegia, 
Achillea, need to be replanted or parts of them removed each year. 
Five or eight shoots of diese perennials can be chosen and the rest dug 
up and moved to another place. This is the only way to keep some 
of the weedier growers in subjection. Perennials which bloom from 
crowns in the early Spring are usuaUy impatient of being moved 
often, examples being Bleeding Heart, Oriental Poppy, Dictamnus, 
Red Hot Poker and Peony. Iris reproduces rapidly and is beat 
divided every two or three years; Phloi every three or four years and 
Peony only every five or sis years. Many perennials, as Delphinium 
and Columbine, increase by a gradual enlargement of the 
crown. 
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UST OF THIRTY INDISPENSABLE JIABDY 
PERENNIALS 

Judsed from lurdincu» color, profiuioa of bloom or particular KaaooAl mlue. 




puipurea. Tu*. gloziiiitfnorm. Excellenl 
. nubeiiiciu, ot IUUd (Globe ThlMle). 
— . .. _ii» decapetalui, var. multlflomi. Form* biiic dumiw. ncdlcDt for aatealat. 
Rudbodda ladi^u, vat. Golden Gknr. Golden y^Iow. 
Thallctrum aqiilt«ilalia. Feathny flowen, lilac In color. 
Yucca flacdda. Tall aplke* ol white, bell-«baped flowen. 
3. TKN MEDIUM TALL. (BetWMO IK-)H fMt tall.) 
Anemone japonica. CiDaen at bat late white flower. 
AituUetla chiysantba. Loog-eputred, itriden ytDow Colambine. 
Campanula penidfoUa. Blue or wbite. erect, clean growth, handeome ipiket. 
DeiphlMum Bdladonna. Indlnennbte, medium llglit blue. 
Diantboi bartiMai (Sweet WlUbuD). Vailoua cdoca. Irairant. 
CypaophCa )"'■'-"'"« Fine airy flower, white. pscefuT. 

t^waver oiienUler^Garaeaua ecailet and orange flowBi. 
Peony, vat. Feetlva maTTma, White, with daah of red at center. 
Phlox luffruclcaia Mln Lingard. Pun tafiy white Bower. 
3. TKNDWAKF. (Below IH feet tall.) 



GENERAL SELECTION OF HARDY FLOWERS 



; 11^"!?^ alpendula ' • "tDlgitalii amblgua (Larger Yellow Foi- 



orgvalii (Narrow-leaved 



■'tAconitum Ftocheri (Monk's- hood). 
•'tAconitum lycoctonum (Wolf 'm-ba-,, . 

tAlthea io«a (HoUyhock). tH,^^l 

•'tAnchuia itallca Dropmoie (Italian ' su,^c 

Borage Alkanet). UHelianthui tubeioM OerueaJem Art!- 

**Aruacui SylveaCer (Goat'a Beard). choke). 

••Aaten, numerous •pedei. *-tLuDlnu« polyphyllui (Lupio). 

••Bocconia eotdata (Plume Poppy). ,1„ ' . , , ", . . 7- , . _, 

tBollonia asleroidea (Fatoe ChamomBe) . ItRudbeckla ladniata, var. Golden Glow. 

'Boltonia latlKiuBnia. tSeoedo divonim. 

■Campanula pyramidalia (Chimney t—tThallctrum aqulleglfolla (Meadow 

Camisuiula). ruc). 

(••Cimidfusai racemoea (Bugbane). 'tTritoma Pfitieri, properly called 

•tDelphlnlnm hybrids. Knlpbofia aloldes (Red Hot Poker). 

••tDMtalii puipurea. rar. gloxlnlrfora fValeriana ofSdoalii (Valerian). 

foxglove). 'tVucca facdda (Bayonet Plant). 

.,„.wlc 
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J4BDIUM TALL PBRBNNIAI^ HH-iH fee 



•tAchiUe* PUrmlca (SneezewDrt). 
'tAcoidtiuii Napelliu (Monk's-hood). 
•fAnthemk tinctoila Kdmyi (Cbamo- 
mik). 
**tAiwnoDe Japonks (Ja[Aii«e Anem- 



HoopcbU CSneeie- 



**tAqntk^ carulea. 
•tAqnllcgia dbliicft 
■*tAqalfesIa nlgaili. 
ttAKteplu taberasa (Butterfly Weed). 

tARec ptannlcoldta (From Weed). 

tBaptWa BiutreHi (False lodUo)- 



tCauMiiDla Mediui 

f'""!"""'" Uedium, var. Calrcan- 
thema (Cup* and Sauma). 

tCamiianula penidfolla (P«ach-leaved 
CunpannbO- 

•tCampanulalWliclIuni (ThroaCwort). 
^:^irho« Inrolucrata (Poppy Mallow). 

*tCentaurea dealbata (CoraSowet) . 

*tCen(a>uca dealbata macrocepliBla 
(Knapweed). 

tCcntanrea montana (Mountain Bluet). 

*k:entrantliui ruber (Red Valerian). 

*tChty«uitheDiUBi cocdneum (Pyreth- 

'tCb^ntl 



*HemeroCBll[i lulva (Day Lily). 
•HemerooiUla Thunberril. 
'ileiperlB matronalii (Sweet Rocket). 

trig germanlca (German Irli). 

[ria Kzmpferi Uapaoeee Irti). 
* IriSBibiiica (Siberian Iria). 
•tlJatrk pycnoatachya (Blaiing Star). 

cardinalia (Cardinal Flower). 

Lobelia ayphilltica (Blue Lobelia). 



i::i 



"tLyi^Tua chalcedon 



tfLyirfmacl 
t'lLythrum Salicaria 



loctata (Dotted Loose- 
iliarig (Common Looee- 
ipeibum 



few).. 









ten 

•tCIe 

'TCoreopeis lanccolala grandiflora (Tick- 

*CoreopBll sertidllau (Narrow-leaved 
TIclwed). 
••CotydalisnobUia. 

tDelpblnlum Belladonna (LsckepuO- 
*tDianthua barbalua (Sweet WilUam). 

■Dicentia apeclabUls (Bleedinc Heart). 



't<EiiotberB spedosa (Eveuing Primrose). 

Pseonia officinalis. 
Peonia tenuifolia. 
Papavet orientale (Oriental Poppy). 



in glcHdnloldes. 

a (Hardy Phloi). 



™^m)I" 



icum (Molda- 
(Leopard'a 



ItEpilobium ansuatifolium (Flte Weed). 
*&tceKm spedotua (Fleabane). 
'tBn^um planum (Sea Holly). 
'tEryniium ametbyttlnifm (Sea HoUy). 
t*Eupatorium puipureum Qoe Pye 



ttFUJpendula heiapetala (Meadow 

*tG^l^rdla ariitata (Blanket Flower) 
*tGaleaa omdaalla (Goat's Rue). 



■Phlox pi 

Phloi suffrutkoB. 
Pbyeoatesia virgintana (Obedient 
I grandiOoruni (Cbinese 



Balloon Flowe.. .. 
t'RIieum palmatum var. atro sanguin- '^ 

eum (Ornamental Rhubarb). 
'tSatvia aiurea (Blue Sa«e]. 
'tSaivia prateoais (Common Meadow 

'tScaWoea a _ 

•tSidalcea Candida. 
t'°Smilacina racemoia (Solomon Seal). 
'tSoUdago sp. (Golden Rod). 

"tThalictium adiantifoUum (Meadow 

Rue). 
*tThalicCrum dipterocarpum. 



a (Scabious). 



"tri 

l^r 



'radeacanila TirKioiana (Spiderwott). 
'eronica longKalia Tor. aubaeailii 
(Speedwell). 
tVeronica iplcau (Spiked Speedwell). 



tVeronica 
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LIST or DWARF PERENNIALS. <Lm* tb 



111 (PheMut'i Sn). 
I> ^>rlnc Adonl^. 
Bdosraria (Gout Weed! 



imJ^Su'Duit). 



la (Gout Weed). 

Ji^wrept "■"•-■ 

"iiUie (G<Sd b^T. ' 

•'AraUi aJiilna (Rock Cre«). 
■'Aimeria nmitlma (Se> Thrift). 
'*■ ■ Thrift). 

t Woodruff). 

I (MaMemort). 

a (Purple Rod 



**tKep>tk> BCMllDba (MarBowcrt. 
•tHeochera «aiiButoea (Coral Belle). 
*tlb«ii mnpofioRas (Perennial Candy 



**tA*pcrula oc 
•*A«trantb c 



•*A«trantb ._. .... 
'Aubrietra deltoIJ 
Craa). 



tLychnia coronaria (MulMn Pink), 
•^untla vutoili (Prickly Peat). 
tPapaver nudlcaule (Iceland Poppy). 



'^''™" tPotentma 



Mln Willmott. 



coidei (Maldei 
(oliUB (Pink). 



Pink). 



rChrytantbemum mg^tmiim (Shaetf 

**Claytonb virelniea (Spring Beauty). 

*ConNdl^ varia (Ctown Velchi 
**D[>nthDa delcoidei (Maiden 
■'Dtanthui ta " 



iiHeart). 

'*Dicentra formowi (Chinese Bleeding 

Heatt). 
"Dtcentra cucularia (Dulcbman'a 

Breechn). 
>Ep)medliun sltrfnum. 
'Epimedlum plnnatum. 



-iljaria. 
I ■accbaiata (Lungwort). 
a aconltlfollUB fl. pi. (Doubb 



agina glabra (Peatlwort). 
oidrraea pyramldalia (Saxifrage), 
edum spectabile (Showy aedum). 
empemvum arachiKriaeum (Splder- 



lite' 



'a (Stokes- . 



*V>ecaiilnm nngulneum (Cnne'e Bill). 
*tGeDm cocdneum (Avena). 
'tHeleiiiutii autnmnale pamilum (Sneeie- 

Iti (Christmas Ri 
la iMayflower) . 



WOD 



* Stokeda r., 

' Trillium grandifloram (Waki_ 

- Trillium aesslle. 

* Trillium erecCum (Red Trillium). 
■ Trolllu* aeiatlcut (Globe Flower). 

* TrolUus euroDBus. 

'tTtollIus elganteua). 

•'Tunics (Petrohagia> Saiifraga. 

tVetonica (Petrohagia) incana. 



PLANS FOR BORDERS OF VARIOUS COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 

LIGHT PINK BORDER 
Number* B-4, etc. refer to tbe montha In wblch Jhey are la Bower. 



Hollybock. Pink 




Sedum apectablle 


S-9 Light 


Ughtplnkrariety. 


Knk 


DianthuB plumariu 
Campanula medinn 


6-7 Light 
6 Light 


(Forei.. Rhodaor 








Maid of Kent) K» 


Light irfnk 


St. Egwin 


9 Light 


Pnnla Mme. Emlle 


Pink 


Phlox subulata. va 


6-7 Pink 


Golle 6 


IMnk 


,rose 




Digital!, punrntea. 




Bellia perernin 


S<i Light 


vu'.rewa 6-7 


Pink 


Cotonilla varia 


e-flX Light 
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* LEHON YELLOW AND WHITE BOitDER 



cephala"""" 
SpineaBTiiDcug 
Aconitum lycocto- 

Aster 
CephalaHamoflUna 


8.10 Lemon yellow 

7-S Lemon 
9 White ' 

6-7 Umon 


Aqujlegia cbrynn- 

7S- .-■ 


6-8 
4-6 
6-8 


White 

Sffi? 




SCARLET AND WHITE BORDER . 








Aster, White Queen 


8-9 White 

use 

6-T Scarlet 
7-8 White 


Papaver orientals 

LychoiB' cbalce- 

donica 

Gaillardia 
Arabia alplna 
Heucherawngulnea 


6-7 
S-6 

e-7 

S-6 


Scarlet 
Scarlet 

Scarlet 
Scarlet 
White 
Scarlet 




BORDER WITH GRA.Y FOLIAGE 








Rudbeclik grandla 
Bocconla cordata 




Lavandula vera 
Salvia arientea 


(EdelwelM) 




ENTIRELY BLUE BORDER 










7-8 

innaught!!!;6-7 










feaSis^ 






...S-io 


ffiZilS'S.iiiii' 


'-'.'.:'.'.'.'.:'.'.'.6 




Phlox dtvaricau Lapbai 






Veronica v[dcata. - 










BLUB AND WHITE BORDER 








IrlBaibiiica White Queen 6 White 


Campanula periidfo 
Centaurea montana 


lie 


6-7 

6-7 


Blue 


Boceonia cordata 
AM« 

Aquilegiaaerulea 


7-8 Whfte 
9-10 Blue 

I Blui" 
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CHAPTER Vn 

A Few of "Everybody's Favorites" 

THE GLADIOLUS ' 

HEBE we have a regal flower stetety enough for the finest mansion, 
as well as a democratic flower charming for the cottage window 
and home garden. 
Each year finds new uses for the Gladiolus, which now holds 
first place among the Summer blooming bulbs. First, because of the 
great range of color; secondly, because of wonderful keeping qualities, 
each spike kee^ong over a week; thirdly, because of its easy culti- 
vation, [vimaiily the same as that for Potatoes; and, fourthly, by ttie 
I«Tiper ^ice of established varieties they can be commended because 
of their cheaimesa. This flower is exten^vely utilized for all kinds 
of decorative work. Large vases or baskets of the stately flower spikes 
fiU a place quite distinct from any other flower. As a garden subject 
the Gladiolus is unexcelled for furnishing a long season of bloom, 
extending from mid-July until &ost, either in a bed, in which case 
the [dants should be very close, or in clumps in the herbaceous border. 
The best soil for the Gladiolus is a medium loam. It appreciates 
good f^tihty, but scans saisitive to any manure in contact with the 
bulbs. Manure is good if applied in the Autumn previous to planting. 
The best ferUlizer for general use is one that would be called a Potato 
fertilizer, rich in potash and plK>sphoric acid, both chemicals 
being useful in the proper formation of good bulbs. Bonemeal is 
also exten^vely used. Liquid manure, when the buds are forming, 



Gladioli are not hardy, except some varieties of Lemoinei, 
and even these require protection in New York State. Planting should 
be deferred until all danger of &ost is past. A weU-planned succession 
in planting ia advisable. The depth to plant is determined by the 
character of the soil. In the lightest soil seven or eight inches is not 
too deep, but in a heavy clay four or five inches would be a sufficient 
depth, llkere are two reasons why the conns should be planted 
aa deep as the character of the soil will permit: First, the Gladiolus 
is moisture-loving, and in deep planting its roots are in the cooler 
moist soil; secondly, the soil acts as a support, no other support for the 
stems being necessary ordinarily. Commercially, the corms, ix.. 
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bulbs, are usually plaated in rows, often two rows, about six inches 
apart, in the funow. If the conns are over one inch in diameter they 
. are scattered promiscuously. 

Upon the approach of frost the conns are dug, and the tops left 
on the corms. They are then stored in an airy place to dry thoroughly. 
After several weeks the last year's exhausted corms and the old stems 
may be removed and the stock cleaned. The best storage t«mpa^tune 
is from 40 to 45 deg., and in a rather dry atmosphere. If the corms 
become heat«d they dry, and this causes them to start prematurely. 
If too humid the conns rot or start growth. A shallow tray three or 
four inches deep insures the conns against heating. 

Propagation. (1) By seeds. By this method new varietjes 
are obtained, but the standard varieties, being hybrids,' do not come 
true when started from seed. (2) By connels, or " spawn " (the small, 
hard-shelled httle cormels borne upon the old ones). These, if planted 
dufing the Spring following the season iu which they were produced, 
will bkx>m one or two years later, or usually one year sooner than 
from seed. (3) By the annual renewal of corms, of ir\ach there are 
from one to six, i»oduced above the old corm each year. 

THE PEONY 

like many other plants intensely interesting because of their 
charming blo6ms, the Peony first came to the. attention of the wwld 
as a medicinal plant. It was named after P«eon, a mythologieal doc- 
tor, for the roots of the species ofGcinalis have been used in the making 
of a broth. 

Peonies are easy to grow ; they are permanent and when once 
established are impatient of being moved. They are perfectly hardy 
wherever Apples can be grown and can easily be protected in the colder 
regions. They bear large and showy flowers, of a great range of 
cobrs; some are dehcately scented. The plants are so free bom in- 
sects that they prove themselves to be ideal for cut blooms or land- 
scape flowers. 

1^ There are a number of interesting species of the Peony. The 
most seen is the Chinese Peony (Pteonia albiflora). This is the 
standard Peony of which we have so many matchless varieties. The 
plant of the nanow-leaved or Fennel-leaved Peony (P. tcnuifolia) is 
very beautiful, but its value is fleeting. It blooms in May, the pretty 
scarlet flowers nestling among the dainty dissected foliage. Closely 
following in season are the European Peonies (P. offidnalis). These 
are the old-fashioned crimson Pineys of the garden; they produce very 
satiny-petaled blooms, which possess a not unfJeasant soapy odor. 
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At about the same seascm the shrubby or hardy tree Peonies (P. Mou- 
tan) open their enormous glossy single or double flowers. The shrubby 
Peony grows very slowly. It should be planted where it is shelto^ 
from the wind. 

The last groups to bloom are the.albillora varieties. These often 
begin to bloom in New York State for Memorial Day. For a suc- 
cession of varieties to bloom. Rev. C. S. Harrison, who might be 
called the Chaplain of American Gardeners, recommends the varietiea 
umbellata rosea, L'Esperance, edulis superba, Monsi^jr Dupont, 
Richardson's rubra superba, Henry Woodward, Richardson's grandi- 
llora. Mr. Harrison, speaking fur^er of prolonging the blooming of 



the Peony, says: " There is also a system by which the blooming of a 
single variety can be prolonged. Take a row, say of Festiva ma^dma; 
wait until the ground has Frozen solid; leave the end of 'the row un- 
covered. Then, farther on, put on mulching and increase the depth 
until, at the farther end, it is a foot to eighteen inches deep; leave this 
on. The covering keeps the frost in; then the plant will take some 
time to push up through the mulching. You can apply this system to 
the later varieties and so iengtben the flowering season considerably." 
A word may be necessary to explain the method of doubling in the 
Peony. T^e normal or single flower is composed of petals (we shaU 
call all the petals "guard petals" in this case) ; stamens or the male part 
of the flower (these are yellow at the tip and bear pollen) ; the pistil, 
each section of which we call a carpel [this is often red and bears the 
seed). In doubling, the stamens become wider and wider until they 
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resemble the petals; then we call them petakuds. In the same way 
the seed-bearing power is lost by the female parts, changing to resemble 
petak at the center of the flower. 

The following are the types recognized by the American Peony 
Society: 

1. Single. (Have also been called Anemone-flowering type.) There 
are a few broad petals, the center being filled with stamens. 

2. Japanese. In this type doubling has just begun; the filaments 
of the stamws have widened; the anthers are also much developed. 
The guard petals, the petals at the base of the flower, are the same as 
in the single varieties. 

3. Bomb. The petaloides, or the transfrafmed stamens, have be- 
come still wider and thickly set; the petals apjwoach the guards in 
form, but are still distinguishable from each other. - 

4. Semi-double. Several rows of large petals and some with 
petaloides in all stages of transformation. A loose bloom. 

5. Crouin. When the carpels, the parts of the pistil, transform 
into petals they may form a diffn^nt center from the guard [tetals 
and petaloides, giving the appearance of a small Rose in the center 
of the flower. 

6. Rate. A fully double fonn. Tbe stamens and carpels are 
both transformed. It is really a developed Romb, for in this case 
the petaloids are merely wider and indistinguishable from the guard 
petals. 

The following is a list of beat varieties for home grounds: 





Maiie Lbhoine. a v«v late sulpliur 


niHlium euly. 




CoUKOtmK d-Or. a laCe-bloom^E, semi- 
double white. 


MooBSTK GimwM. Brlglit roie pink; mid- 


UONSIBUK Jules Eub. An early nlvery 


Mmb. Diidu SUvery irink. fluihed aalmon ; 


pink. 






Hub. Vbrnbville. Roey white, wiili lul- 


DtlcHiSE DE NsHouKS. D«p pink, earlv: 


phur wtilce guard petal.. 


a fine double. 


Babones ScHBaDEK. Fleuli chanilna to 


Eduus sufeiba. An early dark pink. 








red. 


Irink. 


JuHNB d'Akc. LuEe, loft pink; mld- 








AvALjtNCHE. Milk iriiite, with creamy 


L* TuuPB, Semi-doublei almost white; 


Eucknk' VKHDiHii. Salmon pink, chaog- 





The soil should prderahty he heavy ratW than li^t; a clay loam 
is eccellent if it can be worked deeply. The I*eony is a gross feeder and 
enjoys a good mulch of weU rotted manure in tbe Winter. 

Planting and Cultivation. The time for plantmg or trans- 
planting is August, when the plant has completed ita growth. When 
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traDsf^Ted in the Spring many of the feeding roots will be torn titmi 
the plants. The roots of the Peony are thick, almost no fibrous roots 
bdngfonned; instead, very fine, delicate feeding roots start from the 
main roots. 

The plants should be planted at least three feet apart and the 
crowns should be buried three inches betow the surface. If they are 
planted too shallow the Winder frosts wilt heave them from the soU. 
A Winter mulch of from four to six inches of well decayed manure will 
also prevail this injury. When the plants have finished blooming, 
the cultivaticm must not be neglected since they must make a good 
growth and mature their foliage, else the crop of bloom for the next 
year will sufi'er. Every oght or t«i years the Peony should be divided 
and replanted. It takes two or three year»for a commercial three- to 
five-eyed root to throw characteristic blooms. 

Disbudding. The albiflora varieUes produce many buds in a 
duster: if the best size blooms are preferred, all but the main or crown 
bud should be removed while they are yet small. Some weaker growing 
varieties are especially benefited by this practice. Single varieties ^ 
are not disbudded. 

Staking. Certain very floriferous varieties will need some 
tort of support. One of the best and most permanent methods is to 
build a rack of wood over the Peony border and train the young shoots 
inside of this rack. For individual plants there is no better way than 
to use a barrel hoop supported on three uprights. 

Diseases. There are several diseases which attack the leaves, 
buds and stems. They are easily kept in check by spraying with 
Bcodeaux mixture whei the plants first start into growth in the 
Spring. Besides this, the diseased parts and aU stems should be 
burned each Fall, for only by careful sanitation can the trouble be 
lessened. 

THECANNA 

These handsome subjects mark a wonderful development by the 
plant breeder. At first the Cannas were only prized as a foliage plant; 
the petals were narrow and the flower was very unattractive. Now 
we have an excellent series of wonderful Cannas with superbly colored 
gigantic flowers, all of which are of easy culture and great value for 
^e garden, where they are planted in formal beds or mixed in the 
perennial borda. 

Staring Cannas. Early in April the roots, which have been 
stored during the Winter, are best cut up so that there are one to three 
buds or eyes on each piece. They can then be planted in boi^es of sand 
or sandy sofl and placed in a light window. If the season is late and 
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the plants get ratb^ large, tiiey ahould be placed in pots; those four 
ioches high are generally lai^ge enough. 

Cannas are tender and should not be planted in the open ground 
before aU danger of frost is past. There is no advantage in planting too 
early, for tbey do not make good growtlk till the giotind becomes warm. 

PnEFABma Canna Bed. Spread a wheelbarrow load of manore 
over each square yard of soil and dig deeply; this means that the soil 
needs looBening to a depth of fifteen to ei^teen inches. The deeper 
the digging the betta: will the bed absorb water.. Large-leaved 
plants always require lots of water. Gar^ul attention must be given 
to the question of the planting of varieties of harmonious cobrs as 
well as of the proper heights. The following table of varieties is 
supplied by the Conard & Jones Ck>.: 





Up to 3 It. 


3 It, tH It, 


Tall 

- Over 4 (t. 


white 




Blanohe Wintier 
Mont. Blane Impr. 


Flag o( Truce 


Hal 


^ilSXlphin 
Free. MeKinley 
Triumph 


BeaeoD 

Wm. Saunders 


Louisians 

& • 


Pink 


BetqrRou 
Martha WaahlnatoD 


EMteni Beauty 
Mi*, a. F. Conard 


Lorraine Improved 
WMt Grove 


Yenon 


SSi"-- 


K¥.'d... 


Auatritt 


YeUow and Red 




Hl..b.»H». 
Florence Vaughan 


Gladiator , 


Orange 


QueBD of Holland 


Calilornia 


IndiJ^ 






Sam Treleaee Impr, 


Altemania 

Maid ol OrlosnB 
Mra. Carl Kelaey 



Cannas usually spread a httle and, as they are large growing, 
should be planted at least dghteen inches apart. The Orchid-flowing 
varieties require from twenty to twenty-two inches between the plants. 
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Cannas fboh Seed. Canna seed is as hard as shot. It is 
difficnh to get water through the seed poat so that the seed can start 
growth. Mr. F. P. Avery describes an experience with starting seed. 
He says: " March 22d I received some seed. I have access to an 
emery wheel, and I ground down to the white meat on evay seed. 
That same evening I poured'hot water on them, and kept than in 
hot water until the evening of March S7th, giving the seeds a five days' 
bath. I found four seeds showing a white germ the size of a pin-head. 
I put the lot in a big dish of sand, covering them about an inch. The 
dish stood in a hot place over a stove, where the seeds luxuriated in 
bottom heat and had hot sunshine. Fifteen days after I put the 
seeds to soak there were more than two hundred plants, averaging two 
inches in height. Some are three inches and some three and one-half 
inches tall. If these plants keep growing as they have begun they 
will match any plants started from roots by the time warm weather 
comes. Heat and moisture do the business, and March is a good 
month for starling the seeds, for fire heat is needed." Instead of 
using an emery wheel, the seeds are frequently nicked with a file. 

Dioomo AND SroniNO. When ihe tops are killed by the frost 
die roots can be dug in the morning, and if the day is aunny they can 
-be left to dry. They are easily stored in any place where Potatoes 
keep at all well. They must be kept warm, for if they are cold and 
damp they decay. They may dther be buried in sand or soil, although 
sand is preferable. It is really unnecessary to wait till the tops die 
doim, for the beds may be wanted to plant with bulbs, in which case 
let the Cannas grow as long as possible and then dig them. 

THE DAHUA 

There is tittle question why the Dahlia has gained in popularity. 
The newer varieties win our admiration as soon as we see them. Should 
you insist that the Dahlia is very formal and stifi' we should answn 
that the ones to which you refer are perhaps stiff because they were 
carefully bred for regularity and symmetry, and you would look upon 
than as triumphs of the breeder's art if you knew that the modem 
varieties have been evolved from several wild Mexican spedes. Near 
Mexico City, at an altitude of one thousand to twg thousand feet 
above that of the city. We find the wild forms on sides of the deep 
ravines in partial shade. It is hot in the daytime, but really gets cold 
at -night. How nicely this explains why our varieties bloom beet nearw 
the cooler days of Autunm. 

It was at the end of the eighteenth century before the Dahlia 
reached Europe and soon after three varieties were known. Sotm 
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doubles were produced. The flat ones were firat v^y popular; theu 
the bair shaped blossoms of the show type were greatly in evidence. 
Between I8S0 and 1B60 the interest in Dahlias became intense, and 
great premiums were paid for good varieties. Then in 1870 followed 
varieties which were flatter, less formed and dehcately colored. In 
1872 a new species. Dahlia Jaurezii, was introduced. This is the 
progenitor of the Cactus Dahlia, -a type umversally adnured at 



Et«ii wlttuHJl any Bowcn Ibe Camia la beautiful 

present because of its graceful fomrand deUcate coloring. The Cactus 
types are' combined with the singles to'produce the Peony-flowered 
forms from which have been eliminated ihe week stems, resulting in 
an exalted form, and good, shaped bloonm of matchless colors borne 
Dpon wonderfully strong plants. The large fbwered singles are 
having a great wave of popularity now, fbr they are often beautifully 
colored. In 1899 there was a preity type produced in France in which 
there is a row of smaller and much more 'slender petals, of a different 

~ color, sorronnding the central disk of an othoiwiae single flower. This 
type has been termed the Collarette Dahlia. 

The American Dahlia Society's classification of Dahlias may be 

. at interest for reference: 

1. CAtmns Dabuas 
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withrevolute ("rolled back "> margins, forming, Ln the outer florels, a more 
or leas perfect tube for more than balf the length of the ray. 

T^kai- examples: SaowdoD, T. G. Baker, Mrs. Douglaa Fleming, 
J. H. Jackaon, H. YL Thomas and Rev. T. W. Jamieson. , 

B. Hybrid Cactus on SEW-CACrus Type: Flowers fully double; 
floral rays, ("petals") short as compared with previouB type, broad. Oat, 

, recurved or twisted, not sharply pointed except when tipe are divided 
C'slaghorn"), margins only slightly revolute (' rolled back"), and tubes 
of outer florets, if any, less than half the length of the ray. 

Typical examples: Master Carl, Perle de Lyon, Flcffa, Mrs. J. T. 
Mace, Kalif and Rheinkoettig. 

2. Decorative Dahlias 

Double flowers, fuU to center in early season, flat rather than t»U- 
shaped, with broad, flat, stunewlut loosely arranged floral rays ("4)etals") 
with broad points or rounded tips which are straight or decurved (turned 
down or back), not incurved, and with margins revolute (rolled back) if 
roUed at all. 

Includes forms like those of Souvenk de Gustave Douzon, Jeaniie 
Gharmet, Lg Grand Manitou, Delice, Lyndhurst and fiertha Von Suttner, 
but does nol include Le Colosse, Mrs. Rooseveh, Dreer's White, Grand 
Duke Alexis or Bimilar forms, wluch faU into section B. of the baU-shaped 
double Dahlias. 

3. Ball-Shaped Double Dabuas 

A. Show Type; Double flower?, globular or ball-shaped rather 
than broad or flat, fuU to center, showing regular spiral arrangement of 
florets; Ooral rays more or less quilled or with markedly involute (rolled . 
in) matins and rounded tips. 

(Tb? ctBBB caTlad Faqcv DHhtiaa ih not recoimted aepatately io tbu daaBificHtLon, but 
is iQ(ilud«d Id this Sub-eection A.) 

Typieal examplei of Show Dahliaa: Arabella, Dorothy Peacock, Gold 
' f, John Walker, Colonist and A. D. Livoni 

n. Hybrid Show, Gum Show or Colossal Type: Flowers fully 
double, broadly hemi-spherical to flatly globular in form, loosely built so 
spu^ arrangement of florets is not immediately evident; floral rays ("pet- 
ala") broad, heavy, cupped or quiUed, with rounded tips and involute 
(roUed in or forward) margins. 

Typical exaimkt: Grand Duke Aleids, Cuban Giant, Mrs. Hooae- 
velt, Le Colosse, W. W. Rawson and Golden West. 

C. Pompon Type: Shape and color may be same as of A. or B.; 
but must be under two inches in diameter. 

Typieal examples: Fairy Queen, BeUe of Springfield, Darkest of All, 
Nerisse, Little Herman and Snowclad. 

4. Peony-flowered or "Art" Dahlias 

Semi-double flowers with open center, the inner floral rays ("petals") 
being usuaUy curled or twisted, the other or outer petals being either flat 
or more or less irregular. 

Typical examples: Queen Wilhdmina, Geisha, Hampton Court, Mrs. 
W. Kerr, P. W. Janssen, and Glory of Baam. 
6. Duplex Dahlias 

Semi-double flowers, with center always exposed on openiag*of bud, 
with petals in more than one row, more than 12, long and flat, or broad 
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and rounded, Dot aoticeabty twisted or curled. (Many so-called Peony- 
flowered Dahlias belong here.) 

■ Typical exam^et: Big Chief, Souv. de Franz Listz, Merry Widow, 
Sensation, Prairie Fire and HortulanuB Budde. ' 

8. S1N01.B Dahuas 

(h>en cent«red flowers, small to very large, with eight to twelve floral 
raya (petals") more or less in one circle, margins often decurved (turned 
down or back). There are no distinctions as to colors. The type em- 
braces the Wge Twentieth Century as well aa the smaller Fjiglish varieties. 

Typiwii examples: White Century, Golden Century, Scarlet Century, 
Newport Marvel (of the large flowered fonns) ; with Polly Eccles. Leshe 
S^je, Danish &oes and Ami Barillet (of the lesser flowered forms). 

The Stu sinilee and Caotiu singleg are omittad fronr^e preMDt oluaifioation scheni* 
u not beiuE niffidently nuniBcous or well defined yet. 

7. CoLLAnETTE DaHUAS 

OpencenteredUossoma with not more than nine floral raya ("petals"), , 
with one or more smaUer rays, usually of a different color, from neart of 
each ray floret, making a collar about the disk. 

Typical example*: Maurice Rivoire, Souvenir de Chabanne, Diadem, 
Orphee, Madame Poirier and Albert Maumene. 

S. Anemone-flowered Dahlias 

Flowers with one row of large floral rays ("petais") like single Dahlias, 
but with each disk flower producing small, tuhular petals. 

Includes audi forms as those of Graziella, Mme. Chas. Molin, Claude 
Barnard and Mme. Pierra Dupont. 

9. Other SEcnoNS 

Miniature or Poupon Cactus: Small flowered, stellate fine petaled 
cactus Dahlias represented by Tom-tit, Mary, Nora, Minima. Mionon or 
Tom Thumb: Dwarf, bushy, single flowered Dahlias for edging. Typical 
example: Jules Closaon. Bedding Dahlia: A taller, more upright type 
than the Toiu Thumh. Typical examples: Barlow's Bedder and Mid^t 
Improved. Cockade of Zonal Dahlias: Single or collarette Dahlias, with 
three i^tinct bands 'of color about center. Type hardly known in 
America, but includes forms such as those'of Cockade Espagoole 

Cultivation. The Dahlia is typically FaU blooming and 
succeeds in any location where killing frosts do not coma too early. 
If the plants are not seriously checked in their growth fcy bosta, they 
will usually bloom very nicety in most parts of New York State, New 
England and the Central West. The soils best adapted to Dahlias 
are those which are somewhat -sandy, but they will grow on heavy 
clay. The regions which are influenced more or less by the ocean, 
that is, where cool nights are prevalent, are perhaps the most noted 
for Dahlia growing, espedaUy Ltmg Island, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Maryland and Massachusetts in the East, and without a 
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doubt the best Dahlias we have ever seen were in British Columbia, 
NortlierD*Cahfoniia, Washington and Oregon. Heavy soils may be 
Ughteoed by coal ashes. Sand and lighter soils will benefit by mantlce 
to make them more moisture-retaining. Nitrogenous fertilizers are 
rarely ai^Ued, because they cause too great vegetative growth and a 
retarding of the flowering period. 

Stabtinq the Tubebs. The tubers should be started about 
April Ist in a warm, light rocmi, mer^ placing them in a shallow box 
of sand or light soil. When the yolmg shoots begin to show, they 
should be so cut that one ca two eyes are allowed to remain on each 
piece; the eyes start &om the collar (see page 201). 



Hedfte of Dmhtlas m/l typical home In Victoria, B. C. . 

Time and Distance of pLANrmo. They may be planted late 
in April or May, acc(«ding to the season. It is bett^ to set them out 
late than too early. As the Dahlia makes a large plant it should be 
given plenty of room; even four feet by four feet is not too much if 
the variety is a large one. Planted mudi closer the plants are difficult 
to tend. 

SuppOHTiNG. Use some method cf support inmiediately when 
the plants are set so that they may be " brought up in the way they 
should go " from the very start. The average root will make several 
shoots. Allow them to grow until they make the first set of leaves; 
by that time the strongest can be selected and the others cut away be- 
low the sur^ce of the soiL Sometimes two shoots may be allowed to 
grow, but never mwe; as a rule one sboot is sufficieit. Tie the 
shoot to the stake when about a foot high and do not ne^ect tying 
as the plant devdops, fcv this is very important. 

._. . Ci)oc.|c 
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For Attaininq Larqb Flowers. If the soil is carefnlly and 
diligently cultivated there will be little need for watering, which is 
detrimental unless condsteDtly practised. Thorough watering should 
be given each time and at regular intervals; oth^wise plants will be 
checked and flowers will suffer. 

In order that each individual flower may be as large as possible, 
especially in the case of the show and fancy types, which produce a 
great many flowers of medium size, it is best to disbud the main branches 
leaving only the terminal bud. It is often best to allow only six or 
eight branches. The dngles, collarettes and pompons are rarely 
pruned or disbudded, the idea being to get plants with as many flowers 
as possible. The cactus varietJes are apt to have their weak neck 
hal»t intensified by excessive pruning and disbudding, bo that they 
should be cautiously disbudded, removing only part of the buds. 

Flowers are best cut in the morning or evening anikany foliage 
not wanted should be removed, llie stems should then be placed in 
water up to the base of the flowers an^ removed to a cool place. Hard- 
stemmed varieties are best placed in hot water and allowed to remain 
until the water cools, when they should be removed to fresh cold 
water. Under no circumstances att^npt to ship for exhibition with- 
out the pre-cooling. 

Storage. When the Autunm killing frosts arrive, pwhaps in 
mid-October, and the foliage is killed, take up the plants and allow 
tbem to dry a Uttle in the sun. Cut off the old stems so that a stub 
of three inches is left. Then place them in a cellar where temperature 
wiD surely remain above freeang, about forty to forty-five degrees F. 
They may best be placed with the steins down on shelves and covered 
with soil or sand. With large tubers it will be unnecessary to cover 
them: merely place them in a heap on shelf or floor, keeping the stans 
to outside. Do not let them get dried out; if they shrivel, sprinkle a 
little water over them. If kept loo moist they soon mildew. 

The Raibino of Dahlias FBmi S^ed. This is fascinating 
work, particularly the dngle forms. Of these, if the seed is sown in a 
frame or greenhouse in March, the plants will come into bloom in 
July; they will also flower if the seed is sown where it is to remain, 
the some as most of the annuals. The seed of the double Dahlias 
should be sown in February or March, and the plants grown on the 
same as if from cuttings. With good care they will come into flower 
early in September, when the pleasure commences. The certainty of 
getting something good, and the possibiUty of getting a flower worthy 
a name, posdbly better than any of the existing forms or varieties, 
makes this I»imch of floricalture more interesting than any other. 

The yAung seedfings should be set close together, not more than 
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two feet apart; when they come into flower weed out such as are not 
desirable to keep. Another reason for close planting is Iliat the 
plants do not attain m their first season as large growth as if from tubers. 
This does not apply to the single forms, which reach their limit of size 
the first season. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Hie word Chrysanthemum has been dedved from the Greek 
chrysos, gold, and arUhemon, flower. 

It is very interesting to see just how many plants are really 
Cluysanthemuma. The wild Ox-Eye Daisy, the Shasta Daisy, the 
PyretSrum (from which insect powd^ is made), the Feverfew of our 
grandmother's garden, the Marguerite or Paris Daisy of the florist, 
as well as the monster decorative blooms of the expert culturist in- 
doors, are all Chrysanthemums. 

Some of the Chrysanthemums, or 'Mums, as the gardener affec- 
tionately calls them, are annuals^ In the case of most of the annual 
species the blooms resemble huge Daisies. They are white or some 
shade of yellow, and often, aa in the case of Chrysanthemum carina- 
tum, they have a maroon or red ring of color at the center. The an- 
nual types can all be sown in April, in the open ground, where they 
should be thinned to eight inches, or, if large plants are wanted, pinch 
them back when several leaves taU, and place. twelve inches apart. 
A rich, sandy loam suits them best and they surely k)ve the sun. 

They bloom profusely throughout the Summer and early FalL 
The species known as Golden Feather (Chrysanthemum i^Kaltum var. 
aureum) should be sown indoors in Marclvand though reaUy a peren- 
nial, it is treated as an annual. It is used as a yeUow border plant. 

An eitcellent characteristic of some pereunial Chrysanthemums 
is that they reproduce themselves so nicely by the production of 
suckers or underground stems. One of the species winch multiplies 
itself in this manner is the Feverfew (Chrysanthemum Parthenium). 
It is a very old plant, but it certainly bears an interesting Uttle tufted 
white and yeUow flower in clusters which, coming in June, is well 
worthy of a place in the garden. It self-sows its seed, but rarely be- 
comes a nuisance. 

Two white, Daisy-like species are well worthy of a place in your 
garden. The first is the Shasta Daisy (Chrysanihemum maximum), 
a gigantic white field Daisy of very vigorous growth an4 jwoducing 
ilowars frcon June throughout the Summer. Tliey have very good 
keeping qualities and are effective in the border ot as a cuf. flower. 
Another species, a shrubby Daisy (Chrysanthemum nipponicum). 



HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 8» 

Uooms in the Fall and produces its flowers on the stems from the old 
shoots of the [Obvious year. 

The class known as the hardy Ghrysaotheniums and which 
resemble the indoOT varieties, are of two types, the button-like or 
pompons, and the Aster-like or laige-flowering varieties. Most of 
the varieties are hardy if protected in the Winter by dry leaves. They 
<2ijoy constant cultivation and a rich soil which has been deeply pre- 



Iris border backed with shrubs In a seml-wlld garden 

pared. They are best planted in the Spring and advice is frequently 
given that aJl old plants should be divided up and reset each year, 
for they exhaust the soil. Good seed is now available of this type 
and they may be grown successfuUy by this method. 

As soon as the plants have grown four inches tall, especially if 
few plants are available, and a good display is wished, they should be 
pinched. This will cause them to branch nicely, each shoot bearing 
a number of buds. From the very start in growth the plants must be 
staked. The greatest fault with this group is that they all faU down 
near blooming timet but the whole beauty of the plant is destroyed 
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if the staking is neglected. The shoots can easily be tied to Stakes 
if tlie stakes are once in place. If the very largest flowers radier 
than tlie greatest quantity of bloom are wanted, feed with liquid 
manure when buds begin to show, and remove many of the smalls 
buds on each stem. CJuysanthemum blooms will be much bett» if a 
covering is placed over them during the cold Fall rains or on the 
nights of frosts. 

Pyhethrums. a very charming group of perennial Chrysan- 
themmns is the Pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum coccineum), Spring 
Chrysanthemum, or Pink Daisy, as it is variously called. The flowers 
are white, pink,, rose, carmine, lilac, and yellow, and are borne upon , 
long stems, lending themselves nicely to cutting. The plants bloom 
in June and if the flower stems are cut soon after flowering they often 
bloom a Uttle in Fall. The foliage is finely cut and attractive. 

The plants are not difficult to grow, but a well drained light loam 
is most favorable. They appreciate good tilth and plenty of -well 
decayed manure in the soil. The seed, if sown one Spring, will blomn 
the ntait year. The plants are sometimes troubled with slugs, which 
are best controUed by covering the crown with coal ashes. 

IRISES 

Could the real beauty of the coloring of the Iris be expressed in 
words, such a description would be a masterpiece. The word " iris " 
has come from the Greek for rainbow. It is the colors of the rainbow 
we deal with in growing Iris. When the .form of the Iris bloom is 
considered we realize that it is most dainty and elegant and surpassed 
by few other flowers. The fragrance of many varieties is so dainty 
that it vies with that of any Rose. The adaptability to varymg con- 
ditioi^, such as ejccessive moisture, continued drought, extended 
freezing and almost perfect baking, is rema^able. The rapid 
reproduction of most varieties is an important point in its favor. 
Because of all of these favorable attributes we commend the various 
forms of this incomparable flower. 

We shaU mention only the forms of easiest growth. They will 
be sufficient until one realizes the true range of excellence which is 
found in the roU of its one hundred and forty species; then you wiU 
grow Galifomian Iiis from seed, you will erect frames especially for 
the jooper drying of your Oncocyclus Iris and no amount of labor 
will be too much if the new variety can only he made to bloom for 
you. That is for the future. 

To appreciate the Iris one should have a little idea of what its 
parts are. The flower consists normally of thr«e.petals which stand 
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upright, and three which droop more or less; these are well named, 
lespecUvety, the standards and the Falls. Inside of the standards are 
noticed three petal-like parts; ^ese are actually lohea of the pistil, 
the female parts of the flower; it is a most peculiar formation, especially 
when we know that the little firinged pocket at the apex of each is 
KBiUy the Btigma or part which receives .the pollen. . The two-forked 
tip of the pistil is called the crest. Jtist beneath the pistil is a stamen, 
the male part of the flower. If we look at a German Iiis we will find 



The wondeif dI Japaoesa lets (I. bar^ataor I. Ksmpferl), colonised. 



a very heavy beard on the base dt the fall, while the Japanese and 
Siberian Irises do not have this tuft of hairs. In some Irises the 
standards are very smalL often smalls than the crests of the pistil: 
Many times the standards, though large, do not stand upright at all. 
There is a notion that Irises are all water loving; this is not true. 
Two Irises only can b^ planted in the water; Uitse are the common Blue 
Flag (Iris vorsicolor), our little wild Iris, and the yellow'European 
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Iris (Iris paeudaconis). These two Irises may well be used in water 
gardens, but they will succeed perfectly in ordinary garden soiL The 
wild Iris is hardly as beautiful as some of the otbers that might be 
grown, but the yellow European Iris has luxuriant foliage and large, 
clear yellow flowers, and deserves wider popularity. 

"The Japanese Iris (I. Etemi^eri) and the Siberian Iris (I. sibirica) 
thriYe very nicely at the edges of -pools; they will not gmw with their 
crowns submerged, however. The flower of the Japanese Iris differs 
from the others in being flat, the standards not being upright. There 
are aeveial forms of the flower; some have six petals and others, because 
the standards are much abbreviated, are called three-petaled Iris. 
The flowers are very large. They enjoy good fertility and a constant 
sturing of the soil, which should never bate over the roots. Tlie 
Japanese Iris likes to be flooded when in bk^m, but at no other tjme. 
They bloom lat«r than the other sorl^ and varieties can be selected 
which bloom from mid-June tiU nearly the end of July. 

The Siberian Iris, with its blue or white flowers and grass-like 
foliage, is surely a beautiful gaiden subject. It lends itself to being 
cut also. The white variety. Snow Queen, with its golden blotch on 
the falls,' is exceUent, as 'are also the intense blue orientalis varieties. 

a either the Japanese nor the Siberian Iris is insistent upon being 
anted in moist soil. 
Under " Bulbs " we have given a discussion of the Spanish and 
English Irises. Perhaps no group is so universally successful to 
grow, requiring so little care as does the German Iris group. Thfy 
are very hardy and stand all sorts of adverse conditions, growing in 
the parched soil under the eaves of housesa thriving wh^e children 
tramp the soil to the hardness of a cement pavement, blooming under 
trees choked by grass, and stiU giving flowers as pretty as an orchid. 
They should always be planted quite on the surface of the soil, and 
are best placed in bold ^ups. So rapid is the multiplication that if 
a fine variety costs a dollar it usually produces so rapidly that tlie 
same plant wiU give five or ten dollara worth of stock for another 
year. The dwarf varieties of German Iris are known as pumila 
hybrids. When the tall varieties were crossed with the dwarf varieties 
an intermediate group resulted, known as intermediate or interregna 
varieties. The bkums are large and most exquisite in color. The 
range of cobrs in German Iris is extraordinary, varying from pure 
white to deepest yellow, purple and violet and including delicate 
lavender blue and even approachiug to pink. The pumila varieties 
are tiie earUest to bloom in this group, usually early May. They are^ 
foUowed by intermediate, then last the tall, a few of which opfa in 
late May or early June. 
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A discussion of Iris is not 
complete without a short con- 
sideration of the way the 
German Iris came about. The 
^ dwarf German Iris is derived 

from I. pumila and a number 
of other dwarf species. The 
tall varieties are the result of 
"f I. variegata, a species with 
yellow standards and ma- 
hogany marked falls; I. pal- 
lida, a very pale blue species 
with the two spatbe valves 
Trpicai German iri» BUwm • (shown in sketch) always very 

^.tai,d«d. p.pi3tii; c.cr«to(p«tiii 8t. p, papcTy and dry; I. germamca, 
etigmatio pocket; Bt, Htamen; (.hUr t. tube; a deep violet spccies, earlier 
»p, upa ev vfl, °-^^- r. " on. ^^^ ^^ oth^^; I. ilorentina, 
a pale lavender white; I. 
flavescens, a very good Ifeht yellow. Various combinations of these " 
species have given the following eight groups of German Iris: I. 
variegata, pallida, floreatina, sambucina, neglecta, squaTens, amoena, 
plicata. There are other bearded species of Iris worthy of culture, 
such as I. mesopotainica, benacensis, cypriana, Kochii and Caterina. 
It is interesting to know that Iris florentina, the old-fashioned 
sweet, early-blooming, pale lavender-white species, is the orris-root 
of commerce and beUeved to be the original of the Fkw-de-lis, or 
French national floral emblem. The belles <rf ancient Greece grew 
it both for flowers and root, and the growing of this root is a leading 
industry of northern Italy. The rhizomes are dug in the Summer 
and peeled to remove the outer bark. The separate joints are laid 
aside to dry until the end of two years, when they will have acquired 
a delicate fragrance of Violets, The root pieces, which have a white 
appearance, are brought to the market of perfumers who powder them 
for dentifrices or sachet powders, or whefa distilled with water form the 
oil of orris, the basis of many perfumes. ' 

Almost all Irises like sun. The best fertilizers for them are wood- 
ashes and bonemeat. The German Iris likes lime; the Japanese Iris 
is thought to not like a calcium soiL Most Irises are sensitive to 
active manure. After the first year there will be little need for pro- 
tecting any but the weakest plsuits. 

TTiey are best transplanted after blooming, when the leaves 
have matured; this ,will be in August or September, not much later, 
for roots should become established before freezing. The Spring is 
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conaidtfed a poor time to move them. When Iris clumps b^ia to 
choke themselves out by covering the ground eo that young shoots 
have di£Bculty in establishing roots, they should be broken up and. 
set in BDothra place. Due to the prolificacy of German Iris this will 
jr every third year. 



SWEET PEAS 
The poet has a jingle upon Peas. He says: 

" Paafl alniiB th« border. Pom upoQ the lawn. 

Peas ngaiaft fta aaMern w^ to weloome ia tha dawn. 

Peu amoDE the RoHs, Feu behind the Pinki; , 

Peu to catch the weetera glow when ereoms fluab^t nnka. 

Peu upheld vith Cbestnut, Peu held up viui Aih; 

Peu asprawl on Huel spray. Peaa on fjucbeo brasb. 

Pess an etiS, uoyieldinE (wires Pens tied up with string; 

Peas upon the ttellis work where Rambler Rooes swinE, 

Oh r merry, merry, meny. ue the gay Sweet Psas; 

Plant them when and how you will, it's certain they wiD pleaH." 

It would appear that the answer to the question ot where to 
plant Sweet Peas ia, " Everywhere." But Sweet Peaa should be 
planted on a well drained soil only, or one in which the excessive rains 
of Sinlhg will not cause water to stand around the roots an4 start 
mildew. They do not like excessive shade, for the plants ^uld make 
a sturdy growth. Id the shade the growth is we^ and sjHndly and 
hut few &>w«« are produced. 

Place Peas, then, in the open, ^ving than all available light and 
air, although a little shade from midday suns of June and July is, 
of course, beneficial. Hot weathn causes short st^ns on Peaa and 
the best hay and grain weather makes an end of them. 

The Preparation of the Soil is one of the most important 
points in the success of Sweet Peas. They like the coed soil and' 
attempt to strike down deeply.' Dig a trench two or three feet de^, 
break up and turn over the subsoil. Do not use it for top scnl if it 
is poor. Put in a liberal amount of stable manure and woA in a 
heavy dressing of bonemeal.* This preparation should he made in 
the Fall and the bed left all Winter. When working over in the 
Spring give a good, liberal coating of well decayed manure or smne 
fertilizer. If the soil is deficient in lime, dust the surface with'besh 
lime in Fall or Winter, using it as soon as slaked. 

Sowing Seeds m Pots. In order to gtun a month in season 
Sweet Peas may be sown in three-inch pots in February and placed in a 
cold&ame. But they are generaUy sown a month before wanted for 
outdoor planting and a smaller pot is used! Fo^ seeds are sown in 
each pot. The frame used should be thoroughly cleaned and dusted 
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with soot.or lime. They can stand quite a lot of cold, but do not have 
them wet at the same time. TiansplaDt out^pors whra possible; 
this is usually about mid-April. Normally, the seed should be sowd 
in open ground as early as March. As soon as the soil is warm enough 
the seeds will genninate. 

Fall Sowhto. For the Autumn sowing of Sweet Peas a piece 
of soil should be selected which will warm quidcly in the Spring. 
Spade it up to good depth, two to three feet, but use no manure. 
Make a trench two inches deep and sow the seed thickly and cover 
with loose soil. When the seedlings hare germinated and freezing 
weather has begun, cover with four inches^ of coarse litter or straw, 
which must be removed in the early Spring after heavy frosts are past. 
The seed should be sown so that the shoots are just at surface of the 
soil when Winter freezes set in, say, late in October or early in 
November, according to latitude. 

Summer Tbeathent. Give frequent cultivation and when 
the plants are nicely budded work honemeal into the soil along the 
rows. If conditions are very hot and dry give the plants frequent 
syringings, which will keep down the red spider, and never allow aphis 
half a chance. Keep the plants free from green fly. 

Staking. Many different methods are advised for training the 
vines. Perhaps no method is so successful as u^ng brush or hranchlets. 
Stretching string from pole to pole is an easy way. Such cord can be 
easily removed when the Peas' are through blooming. Chicken wire 
is rather useful, but has two objections: it must be cleaned each 
year, and it is thought to become heated a little too much, cauung 
the Pea vines to dry pematurely. 



A BIRD BATH 
la the garden [tn the form of a 
. badn »t upon a atone pedestal o> 
columu. Some dwarf, neat flrowing 
water plants may be kept In the 
basin, nicb as Umbrella Plaot anil 
Parrot's Feather. A stone In the 



' CHAPTER Vni 

Annuals and Biennials 



ANNUALS are plants the seed of which must be sown each year. 
Some plaota, although they live more than one year, are not at 
their best after the first year and should he considered as annuals. 
The Pansy is such a plant; it is perennial, but is best when sown each 
year. Annuals are not permanent, it is true, but they fill a great need 
for profusion of bkxHn for garden effect. In few ways can a few cents 
be spent so profitably as in the purchase of a package (^ annual seed. 
They bloom so quidily and make such excellent fillers for the bare 
spots between our shrubs and other perennial plants that they are 
truly indispensable. For cut flowers they are unexcelled. Sorts may 
be easily chosen with long, strong stems and excellent keeping qualities, 
together with the daintiest or gayest colors. They commend thaa- 
selves to planting near rented houses where investments for plants 
would otherwise be somewhat wasted. 

For pot culture apoa porches and areas where little space is avail- 
able the annual fits in nicely. In window boxes the dwarf, com- 
pact plants are just as useful as the tall climbers. The annual vines are 
unrivaled in their ability to quickly cover unsightly buildings or rough 
ground, as well as serving for shade upon rustic arbors and porches. 

In m&king few purchases does one need to be as careful as in the 
baying of seeds, lliey should only he bought from reliable dealers. 
These men aim to procure the seeds from the best plants, and 
those bearing the finest flowers. The matter of getting good seed must 
depend entirely upon our confidence in tne dealer. The wise gardener 
avoids wasting his ground space by sowing seeds which have lain 
abo,ut grocery stores for any length of time. Many places are ill Ctteti 
for seed storage; seeds are resting, living plants, not pebbleSf 

Sowing. Many annuals, such as Petunia, Phlox, Verbena, orna- 
mental Tobacco, China Asters, Snapdragon, Cosmos, Sweet Alyssum, 
Pansy, annual Larkspur, Salpiglossis, Scarlet Sage, Swan River Daisy 
and Torenia, benefit by being sown indoors in order to give th^ a 
growing start before placing in open soil. 

March is the best time to sow. This necessitates procuring a good 
bam in the Autumn and storing it^ the basement. The soil need not 
be rich, but it should be kx>se, which can be accomplished by the ad- 
dition »rf well-rotted manure, or if this is not available, sifted coal 
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ashes or sand will be useful. DuriDg; the Winter the soil should not 
become dry in the basement, but should be moistened every month or 
oftener, according to its condition. It must not be kept too wet, 
otherwise it will sour badly. ' 

Seed must always be sown thinly ; thick sowing is a general cause 
of failure with annuals. Some seeds, as Petunia, Verbena, ornamental 
Tobacco, Salpigloseis and Portulaca, aie very minute, and should not 
be covered with soil. A newspaper and a pane of glass placed over the 
pot or box will retain the. moisture and keep the sunlight from the 
seed. When the seed is not covered, the soU ^ould be thoroughly 
watered before sowing. Larger seeds are best sown in rows, and should 
be covered with soil about three times their diameter. To keep out 
the light and prevent the pots from drying, the use of newspaper over the 
pots is excellent. As soon as the seedlings get above the soil, they 
should be given the best light conditions, otherwise they will become . 
very spindling and weak. Good Kght and rather cool conditions in- 
doors, together with thorough but not too frequent watering, should 
produce stocky plants. 

Excepting such as Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, Love-in-a-Mist, 
Heliotrope, and the Poppy -like plants, as Eschscholtzia, Argemone and 
Papaver, most annuals can be successfully transplanted. When 
seeds of theee latter are sown they are best pJaced in very small pots, 
using only two or three seeds in a pot. 

TuAKSPLArmNG, Seedlings may be transplanted when very small; 
in fact, after the appearance of several leaves, if the plants are becom- 
ing crowded, they should be transplanted into boxes about three inches 
de^, setting them sev^al inches apart each way. The earU- 
ness of sowing the seed will govern the amount and need for trans- 
planting. Transplanting is beneficial to many seedlings because it 
causes the root tips to branch, making a well balanced root system. 

Tibq: to Sow Out-of-Doors. When the soil is warmed a little 
in the Spring most annuals can be sown directly in the open soil; but 
a few are lender, that is. they wilf stand very Uttle cold and should 
never be planted until all danger of frost is past. Among these are: 
Amaranth, Browallia, Celosia, Torenia, CaUfomia Poppy, Gourds, 
Butterfly Rower. These are all tender. 

Pbefaration of Soil. The soil should not merely be loosened 
by a rake, but if good flowers are wanted, thorough preparation should 
be given and decayed manure added. After many of the annuals have 
grown two or three leaves tall, they will benefit by being pinched back; 
in other words, the main shoot should be cut out. This will cause tlie 
plants to become branchy and bear three times as many flowers. Es- 
pecially succ^sful is pinching such plants as Stock, Nemofiula, Butter- 
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fly Flower, Petunia, Baby's Breath, annual Chrysanthemums, Glarkia, 
Cosmos, Godetia, Salpiglossis, Swan Biver Daisy and GaUiopais. 

Keeping Seed Pods Removed. Annuals soon accomplish their 
growth and hastily decline if their seed pods are not carefully removed. 
Many of them may continue to bloom throughout the Sununer if care- 
ful attention is ^ven this detail. 

Vines. Hie annual vines form an important garden adjunct. 
The most important plant in this class is the Sweet Pea, and, per- 
haps, the next in value is the Nasturtium, which not only has excellent 
foliage, but at the same time is without a competitor for profusion 
and elegance of bloom. The Morning Glory (see p. lOl) would 
be more valued but for the fact that inferior varieties are too 
often grown. Excellent giant forms, clear bhie in color, are 
on the markets, which for a morning efl'ect upon the garden fence 
are very attractive. The Cobiea is really a tender perennial, but 
does best sown in pots and started indoors each year. The seeds are 
flat and should be placed edgewise. The flowers are greenish purple 
and followed by attractive pods. The plants make. a {dienomenal 
growth. Another vine with inflated pods is the Balloon Vine. Al- 
though the flowers are inconspicuous, the baUoons are borne very 
freely. The Cypress Vine and the Cardinal Climber both possess deep 
red flowers and fine foliage. The seeds of both are rather difQcult to 
start, but if those trf the Cypress Vine are scalded there should be little 
difficulty. The Japanese Hop, Scarlet Bean and Gourds should not be 
f(wgotten. If one prefers something rather extraordinary and unique, 
the Canary Bird Vine (Tropseolmn peregrinum) with its peculiar 
yellow fringed flowers and delicate foliage, should be grown. 

Combinations of Annuals. It is hardly ever advisable to buy 
mixed colors of flowers; it is much better to buy packages of good 
separate colors and mix them. Nothing is prettier than huge masses 
of one color. Bicolor or variegated flowers are to be avoided, because 
they often give a duU appearance as seen in beds. 

Let us make a few recommendations for combinatJons of annuals 
or ways in which they give the best efi'ects: 

In making beds for annuals they should not be too wide; if against 
a fence, four oi five feet, and if in the open, six or seven feet,is sufficient; 
otherwise, they cannot be handled easily either for picking the flowH^ 
or for cultivating and weeding. Few annuals can be sown so that they 
are exactly the proper distance apart when they bloom. They must, 
therefore, be thinned. According to the variety they aU need from six 
to dghteen inches between plants.K Poppy beds are always too thickly 
planted, for Poppy seed is very fine.and difficult to sow properly, TTiey 
must be thinned if the Poppies are to attain their proper devdopment. 
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A bed of blue Bachelor's BatlonB can be nicely edged with Sweet 
AlyBMun (V Candytuft, both of the latter being white. The Bachelor's But- 
tons will furnish a constant supply of cut flowers. 

^lapdragon, of which a delicate pink variety, perhaps, is chosen, will 
be eiiceUent combined with Dusty Miller. 

Another bed will be showv, cor^osed of California Poppies planted in 
fatnt of the taller pot Marigolds. This will be in tones oi orange-yellow. 

Entire beds, perhaps five by ten feet, of Verbenas, planted 12 inches 
apart each way, will prove very effeetive. 



VoEttanm an hardy MenaliilBitbey ism] >nd reproduce i 

Grow a fine lot of young Dnunmondi Phlox plants, a white variety, 
and after filling a bed with t£em placed eight inches apart, plant bulbs of 
the pink variety America Gladiolus between the plants. 

Into your bed of Pansies transplant a few of the dainty blue Browallia 
demissa; this will cast a very light and airv effect over the whole bed. 

On some narrow strip, where there is Uttle room, try Godetia Rosa- 
mond with its satiny pink flowers by itself. You will be rewarded by a 
very pretty display. 

A hu^ bed of Nicotiana sylveetiis, the ornamented Tobacco, near a 
porch whne you can get the great fragrance in the evening, is very satis- 
iact(»y. The Nicotiana self sows and it will be necessary to keep tnese in 
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In a hot. sunbeaten, dry place, sow the Fortulaca or Stinplant. -The 
metallic seeds self sow and the plant will come up year after year. TEiia ia^ 
the <M-faahk)ned "Seven Sisters" plant which bcooo persons fancy bears 
seven ctJored blooms on one plant. 

In souM pots, to be placed on posts or on a wall, plant a few of the 
trailing Ltdielias (Lobelia erinus) or a few Nasturtiums. 

In a comer where-you want something out of the ordinary, plant a 
few see<b of the Giant Spider plant (Cleome). The flowers are rosy crim- 
son, and possess long filaments and pistils followed by long, slender seed 
pods. They are strong, attractive, but a trifle weedy. 

Edge a bed of Gannas or other tall plants with Fountain Grass (Penni- 

To combine with bouquets, grow a little clump of Cloud Grass (Agros- 
tis Debulosa). 

For the Sweet Pea' bouquets do not neglect planting some Baby's 
Breath (Gypsophila elegans). This will look well grown in a bed with an- 
nual Larkspurs or with Stocks. Baby's Breath must be planted several 
times during the season if a continuous supnly is needed. 

Some persons admire small hedges of Summer Cypress, or Eochia, 
but this plant turns a very bad bluish-crimson color in Autumn — a color 
which harmonizes with nothing. 

When the season does not prove too moist, or when planted upon 
sandy soils, the dwaif oi cupid Sweet Peas are excellent. They bear rather 
long stems and very good flowers. 

No annual flower blooms for so long a time as the Petunia. If the 
colors can be selected before setting the plants into the bed, the results viU 
be better. ItwiBbeuaneceBsary to combine them with anything else, as they 
are all-sufficient, and are as useful for beds two feet square as for huge 
borders a hundred feet long and four wide. 

Where a dainty blue edging plant is wanted, use Swan River Daisy, 
(Brachycome), placmg the plants about six inches apart. 

If you must neglect your garden, but want a good show of color, try 
huge beds of Zinnias or Marigolds. 

If you wonder what to use for edging any bed, decide to use Sweet 
' Alysanm: it is a most adaptable border plant. When it appears to be neariy 
through hloomtng, cut it back and it will start up agam. 

It is only proper to take away a little of the enthusiasm for 
annuals, by reading from " The Amateur's Garden," a delightful book 
by Geo. W. Gable. He quotes a man as saying: " I have seen a 
bouse, whose mistress was too exclusively fond of annuals, stand 
waiting for its shoes and stockings from October clear round to August, 
and then barefooted again in October. In such gardening there is too 
much love's labor lost If one's grounds are so small that tiiere is no 
betl«r place for the annuals they can be planted against the shrubs, 
as the shrubs are planted against the building or fence. At any rate, 
they shotild never be bedded in the midst of a lawn." 

EVERLASTINO FlOWERS 

It is always Interesting to grow a few everlastingor "straw" flowers. 
If they are picked in their proper stages, the leaves removed and the 
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blooms huDg upside down to dry, they will present a pretty appearance 

all Winter. TTie principal annual specimens are: 

HEUGHRYSitH BRACTEATUM (Straw Flower) . One of the lai^eet everlasting 
■lowers. There are many ahadea of yellow and red. They grow two 
to th^ee feet tall and need to be planted one foot apart if they are to 
develop properly. They should be picked before they are fully open. 

Hm.iP TBmnn BosEUH. Bears dainty white and rosy pink flowers. They . 
sbonld be cut when quite in bud; they open a little after being picked, 
otherwise tbe centers are visible and being brown gives a shabby 
appearance to the otherwise attractive flower. It is pretty for the 
border, aside from its being good for the Winter bouquet. 

Heuptbruu MAMGtssn (Rnodanthe) (Swan River Everlasting). The 
flowers are piiA. and whit«; the stems are very gracriul. 

Heupterim HmiBOLnnANUM. Bears a yellow flower, smaller than 
others but numerous. 

GoHKBBENA OI.OB08A (Globe Amaranth). The straw~]ike beads resemUe 
Clover. The two colors are a crimson and a rather muddy white. 

Xeranthewiw annuuu (Everlasting or Immortelle). Bears rose, purple, 
and white flowers. As a garden subject they retain their bloom from 
early Summer till frost. , 

Gatanancbe CARUiiEA. Blue and yellow varieties are available. Some- 
what resembles Bachelor's Buttons. 

Useful for Cot Flowers 

The flowering annuals are useful for cutting because they have 
long stems, good keeping qualities or excellent colors. They commend 
themselves admirably for arrangements in the low bowls which are 
beginning to be used and arc of such great value for a proper loose 
dic^lay of flowers. , 

AcROCLiNiini (See Heliptemm roseum in list of Everlasting Plowers). 
AnuGAN Daisy (See Arctotis). 
, ANTiRRHimjM" (Snapdragon). This is gaiiung greatly in its deserved 

popularity. Almost all the colors are good. 
AncrroTis orandis (African Daisy). This is a very handsome Daisy-like 

annuals the flowers of which are a bluish white, the under surface being 

rather bluish gray. The buds open nicely after the flowers are cut. 
AjOTTHYaT (See Browallia). 
Annual LAHKspun appears in superb pinks, blues, lavenders and has dainty 

foliage and good keeping qualities. 
Baby's Breath (See Gypsophila). 
, Bachelor's BtrnoN (See Centaurea). 
Blanket Flowkb (See Gaillardia). 
Browauja demissa (Amethyst). A very graceful little Mue or white 

annual which is prettily used in bouquets. 
BurrERFLY Flowbr (See Schizanthus). 
CALENnu^ OFFICINALIS (Pot Mariffold). Bear strong, golden orange and 

lemon colored flowers. They will bloom for a long season if the seed 

pods are kept off. 
Candytuft. 'The varieties are pure taffy white as well as lavender and 

crimson. They are very useful for all sorts of cut flower purposes. 
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Gastoh On. Bban (See Ritanua, under Foliage Annuals, p. 100). 

Centaubea (See Senedo). 

Cbntaubea ctanea (BtMJbebr's Button). Furnishes some <d finest blues. 
Is an eioellent keeper when cut. 
~ Cbntaubea nfPBRiAus and akemcaha (Sweet Sultan). Dainty rose, 
U^t lavender and white thistle-like fkiwere; long stems; ezcelJfent tot 
vases and baskets. G. mBiilima is often called Dusty Miller. 

GmNA Aster. This b perhaps the very best annual for cutting. 



■MphinluDU trom tved 
Coreopsis tin(jtoria, Druhhondi (Coreopus, or Galliopeis). Appears 

ic excellent golden and maroOQ color combinations. The steins are 

1(WK and wiry. 
Corn, Varieoatbd (See Zea, under list of Foliage Annuals). 
GoaHC^. One cf best tall annuals, and one of the latest to Uoom, is Cos- . 

moe. I^ocure the earliest varieties for Northern planting. 
DuBTT MiU£R (See Senecio and Geotaurea). 
EvEBLAsriNa (^[jplied to Helichryaum, Umptenun, Xefanlhemum and 

some others). 
FoRtiBniENOT. This dainty blue flower has a greater bold upon our 

Bentimratal admiration than almost any flower except the Rose. 
Fountain Grass (See Pennisetum). ' 

Gaxllardia (Blanket Flower). Resplendent in shades of orange and 
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Globe Aharanth (See GompJarena, under list of EverlBSting Flowers). 
GodbwUl. Excellent satiny petals and some very good colors appear. 
GypsopmiA (Baby's Breath}. Unexcelled for bouquets. The One, misty, 

white floweiB k»id to any decomtioa a grace which ccmnot be duplicated 

by any other annual. 
htMOBTELLB (See Xerantfaemum, under list of Everlasting Flowers). 
LoVB-iN-A-MiBT (See NigelU). 
LovB-LiBS-BLEBDiNa (See Aiaaranthus). 
LupiTfBs. Free flowering. There are excellent pink, blue aod light 

yellow varieties. 
Marioou), African. This flower ia rpther coarse, but always thrifty. 
Majugold, Pot. (See Calendula). 
MimONBTTE is indiBpengable because of its supreme fragrance. The less 

beautiful kinds are apt to be the most fragrant.' 
Nastubtium. For brilliancy of color, prolificacy of bloom and novelty of 

form, few flowers can rival the Nasturtium. 
NiGELLA nAHABGENA (Love-in-a-Mlst). Excellent fine foliage and pretty 

blue flowers. 
Pansy. It must be borne in mind that Panay seed only grows durine the 

cool, early days of Spring or Fall. It must be planted accordingly. 
Papaver RnLfiAS (Shirley Poppies). With their silky petalage and good 

qolore, these make eood cut flowers if picked when in bud. 
Phlox DBinofONm (raloi, Drummcmd's). The real, brilliant, clear colors 

of this annual PUox are admirable for small vases. 
PorasEmA HETEHOPBTLLA, an annual slightly resembling the Christmas 

Pidnsetlia. 
Poppies, Sbhusy (See Papaver Rtueas). 

Rhodaitibe (See HelipterumMangleeii, under list of Everlasting Flowers). 
Ribbon Grass (See Pbalaris, under Foliage Annuals). 
SoABiosA (Scabious). Ebrcellent long stems — good colors lend themselves 

to I^etty vase decorations. 
Scabious (See Scabiosa). 
SCBIZAMTHUS ^utterfly nower). One of the fairy-looking flowers. Give 

a little shade in the garden. 
Senecio Cinerabia, var. candidtssimus, is generally known as Dusty 

Miller. 
Snapdragon (See Antirrhinum). 

Squtbbel'b Tail Grass (See Hordeum, under list of. Foliage Annuals). 
SuHMER Cypress (See Kochia). 

Straw Flower (See Helichrysum, under list of Everlasting Flowers). 
Swebt Peas. An ideal annuEd; see special article, page 88. 
SwxET Sultan (See Gentaurea imperialis). 
Taoetes (See Gamolepis). 

Tabwebd (See Madia elegans. under list of Lesser-known Aimuals). 
Wishbone Flower (See Torenia). 
Youth and Old Aob (See Zinnia). 
Zinnia (Youth and Old Age). A universally admired flower because of its 

rich appearance and ease of culture. 

Lesser Enown Annuals 

For those who have tried the commonest annuals, a few others of 
interest should be mentioned. Each year the catalogues list a new 
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intioduction rrom other countries or a unique series of hybrids. These 
novelties are sometimes excellent, hut bong expensive and of doubtful 
value for the changed climates and soils, they should be bought 
only as experiments and not planted directly into beds in which a 
good show must be depended upon. 

The plants in the following list are not especially new, but are 
rarely seen in our gardens, although they have a value: 
Aix>N80* ACUTiFOuA. Attractive coral colored flower; compact plants. 
Anchusa capensis (Cape Alkanet). Very ptetty, minute blue flowers, 

but lend to go to seed ramdlj^. 
Arqemone orandiflora (Mexican Prickly Poppy). Foliage 8(ttny; 

fktwers yellow, 
Gacaua coccmEA (See Emilia). 
Cebinthe n^roBTA. A unique annual bearing spotted leaves and yellow 

tubular inverted flowers, tipped with pur^e. 
DiASCiA BA}iBEit«. Beara a rose or orange colored spurred flower. 
Ehiua fiamhea (Cacalia coccinea) (Tassel Flower). An intense scarlet. 

Should be planted at least torn inches apart. Self saws. 
EInYsiHUH Perofskundh. One of deepest orange colored annuals. 

Earliest culture. 
GnjA CAPTTATA. The light drab flowers are borne in miniature heads. 
Layia blbganb. Pretty dwarf yellow annuals, with flowers abmit an 

inch in diameter. 
Madia elesans (Tarweed). Very distinct yellow flowers and glandular 

heavily scented foliaRe. 
Mentzelia Ljndi^yi (Bartonia eurea). Yellow flowers. Plant where 

they are to grow. Fragrant in evening. 
NEHOPHtiA iNsioNiB. Excellent pure deep blue. 
Phaceua CAHPANUtARlA. Bears blue flowers resembling the Canterbury 

Bdls. 
PotNaETTiA HETEROPHYLLA Or pAii«TED Leaf. Lesves are dark green, 

except the upper, which are bright red at the base. 
Salvia fabinagea. Very pretty foliage and almost white flowers. 
Sanvitaua psocuub£N8. a dwarf, compact annual, useful for edging; 

very prolific of blooms. 
ToRENiA FouBNiEBi (Wisfabone Flower). A very pretty blue or white, 

yellow spotted flower. 

Annuals for Edging Beds of Other Plants 

AoERATUM EhvAHF Skapuraoon Pftunia 

Annual Pm.ox French Mabioold Portulaca 

Gaufornia Poppy Lobbua (Lobelia en- Sanvttaua 

Baby's'Breath nus) Scarlet Pblox 

Gaujopsis (Dwarf) MAnACAscAR Pebi- Swan River Daisy 

CANnYTUFT wiPfKLE (Vincfl ro- Sweet Alvsbum 

Dwarf Marigold sea) Verrena 

(Tagetee signata Nasturtium Toh 

primula) Thumb 

_ FOUAGE AjNNUALS 

tliciNus GOBnnjNis (Gaetor Oil Bean). One of the tsHest, most rampant 
growing annuals. 



CHAPTER IX 

Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 

THE growing of bulbs is real fun. They are nearly mature plants 
all grown when we buy them; many of them even have stored 
in thein the food for the leaves, flowers and roots. AU we need 
to do is to place them under some favorable conditions for growth; 
then they send out their roots and by merely absorbing water produce 
their blooms. They are useful for the woods, the lawn, the border, 
the watCT gardrai, tJie rockery and the window in Winter; in fact, 
they have a most unusual adaptability. 

Many readers will never try a single new bulb nor even read about 
any plant which is strange to them. They will never try an attrac- 
tive clump of Erantbis byemalis, the Winter Aconite, that very 
bright, cheery yellow flower of February or March; nor would they 
know of the striped Scilla, the Puschkinia libanotica, a dainty blue 
aad white flower, which is of value but little known. Our sug- 
gesticm is to try a few of the bulbs in the list which foUows. They 
have been chosen because they are really good. 

Phbparation of Beds for Bulbs. Bulbs may be grown on a 
great range of soils. They succeed especially well on the sandier 
loams, but wiU even grow on nearly pure sand or heavy clay. The 
heavy clay soils are easily loosened by the addition of sand or coal 
ashes. Maniu« if used at all must be so thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil that it is impossible for any of it to be in contact with 
tile roots, or bulbs, both of which appear to be very sensitive to manure. 
Bonemeal, spread over the soil at planting, is exceUent. Lea&nold 
is ideal for mixing with the sofl if it is obtainable. 

TiHB OF Planting. Some bulbs do not stand the cold; they 
are planled in Spring and must be dug before Winter each year. 
Examples of such bulbs are: Gladiolus, Summer Hyacinth (Galtonia 
candicaas), Monthretia, Tigridia, Tuberose, Zephyranthes, tuberous 
Begonia, Canna, Dahlia. Most other bulbs ^uld be planted in 
the Autumn. It is best to plant them as soon as they can be obtained 
from the dealer. If they remain out of the soil too long much of 
the Douiishment is evaporated. Especially susceptible to deteriora- 
tion due to deferred planting are Crocus, LUies, Snowdrops and Fritil- 
laria. This will bring the greater share of bulb planting in October. 

. Planting Bvlbs, The rule for depth of planting is that they 
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ahoald be planted twice thrar diameter deep in the soil This does 
not always apply, for it is usvially better to get them a little deeper. 
The useful chart or diagram on page 111 shows the depth to plant. 
It is advisable in planting choice sorts to set them on a layer of one 
or two inches of sand. This will insure good drainage and keep bulbs 
fpom decaying. 

Naturauzimg Bulbs. For parks, groves, meadows and wild 
outlying grounds beyond the closely cUpped lawn, a very pleasing style 
of naturalizing bulbous plants is coming mu(^ in vogue. Sui^ bulbs 
should be used as can be planted in quantity, twenty-five to a hundred ' 
or more of a kind in a patch, and only sorts should be used as are 
haidy and will flower and thrive and increase with neglect; fortunately, 
in bulbous plants there are many that succeed even bettar in such rough 
places than in the prim garden; among them we will mention hardy 
Juaanoaes, Crocus, Chionodoxas, Camassias, Convallarias, Daffodils, 
Dicentres, Erythroniums, Funkias, Liliums, Narcissi, ScUlas, Snow- 
drops, Tnlliums, and some of the late-flowering Tulips. The bulbs 
may be dibUed in when the ground is moist and soft durii^ the Fall 
rains, but it is better to cut and turn back the sod here and there, 
place the hulbs under and press the sod back again. 

Culture During the Season. When the bulbs are in bud a 
little liquid mabiu'e is very beneficial, resulting in a larger sized bloom. 
After blooming, the leaves must mature if the bulbs ere to be depended 
upon for bloom another year. If it is absolutely necessary to remove 
the tops before they are lH»wn the bulbs should be dug and heeled 
in or replanted in an out-of-the-way spot. They can remain here till 
the FaU planting time. 

MuLcmNO After Planting. When cold weather has set in and 
there is a crust frozen over the bed, a mulch of leaves, straw or like 
material should be used to the depth of three or four inches. It 
serves to protect from the destructive alternate freezing and thawing. 
(See discussion of Winter Protection on pages 197 to 199.) 
Camassia escui£Nta (Indian Quamash). This is a very dainty blue- 
flowering bulb, perfectly hardy- It blooms in the latter part of 
Spring and makes a good border subject. Plant the bulbs about three 
im^iee deep where they may have abundant moiBture. 
GmoNODOXA (Glorjr of the Snow). Species: Luciliffi, light blue, whil« 
center; sardensis, dark blue. The Chionodoxas are very ctoeely 
allied to the Scillas and might easily be confused with them. They 
are early flowering, March or April, and are very effective when planted 
in huge clumps in the border. For a small bulb they may be planted 
quite deeply — perhaps four to five inches is not too deep. They should 
be reFdanted every third year, else they run out. 
Crocus. Species: vernus and Suaianua. ^ The Crocus is as universelly 
admired as any bulbous plant because it can be planted in great pro- 
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fusioD wiUtout much e^^keose. Tbe varieties are bo bright and cheer' 
fill that they are excellent (danted either in lawns, in the herbaceous 
bordar cv undtt trees. Eepedally attractive are bold clumps of one 
variety near evei)gTeeas when they are branched to the soil. Grocusea 
mnst M planted in an open place in order la have them flower. New 
bulbs are OToduced above the old ones each year and the plant becomes 
hi^hfv and hifdier in the soil; they should thus be transplanted every 
third year. Good varieties are: King ol Whiles, white; Sir Walter 
Scott, white, reticulated lavend^; AJbion, purple; Cloth of Gold, 
yellow. 



' B*aa ti)« •mall backjard gardens can ban a dellBhttnl dteplar of choica 
TnUpa, Narcinl and otbar bulb*. You ban only to bur tbem and 
« plant them 

Star-shaped floweiB and is very hardy, liking best to be planted in 
partial shade. It blooms as soon as the frost is out of tne ground, 
whether it is February or April. Plant the small bulbs in clumps, 
otherwise they do not make a proper showing. 
EnBMimas (The King's Spear). Species: robustus and himalaicus. This 
is a very stately subject for the garden. The spikes are frequently sbc 
to eight feet tfJl and are covered with white, pink or yellowish flowers, 
wliii£ continue to open for nearly a month. For some reason they 
are difBcult to grow. Certain of the planla rapidly mulUplv and 
bloom, while others die out entirely. The bulbs should be planted 
rather shallow, in a fairly rich but very well drained soil. These 
[dants are native to desert spots of Western and Central Asia. The 
matter of Winter protection is important, for the plants should 'be 
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covered with leaves during the Winter and 
left till quite late, otherwiae the young 
shoots will often be imured. < The roots are 
c^le fleshy and spread out in several direc- 
tiooB; they should be planted as soon as 
received in November. 
FIUTIU.ARI*. iHPERiALis (Crown Imperial). The 
Crown Imperial,, which was such a familiar 
feature of the f^ardens of our grandfathers' 
time, has been very much neglected of late. 
It is BO stately that this is extremely strange. 
In the Spring, when the bulbs start into 
growth, the stem elongates, very rapidly 
until finally it is surmonnted by a crown 
of flowing bells and a tuft of leaves. They 
are very intereBting as seen in the distance, 
but even more so when examined carefully 
close at band. The bulb seems very suscep- 

„ tible to any sort of injury and should not be 

kept out of the soil for any length of time. 
They should be planted about four or five inchesdeep and on their sides, 
because they often deca^ easily. The bulbs should be set on several 
inches of sand. They enjoy a rather rich soil and when once eatablished 
grow very easily. If the flower stem is a trifle weak give a little staking 
of some sort. Single and double, orange, scarlet and yellow varieties 
can be had. 

One fact, before leaving the Grown Imperials: They are often 
called Skunk Lilies. The reason is easily guessed if one inhales the 
odor of the flowers or bulbs. This is hardly objectionable, however, 
if one does not get loo close to the planta. 
Galanthus (Snowdrop). Spedea: nivalis and Elwesii. Not that the 
Snow drop is really pretty, but because it is the first flower of Si«inK 
ta bloom, we admire the Utile white inverted bells as they pee^p through 
tha snow. We plant It usually in huge clumps, for tlie mdividual 
flowers or plants are too tiny for a show. These clumps increase very 
rapidly. U planted in differrait exposures an excellent succession of 
bloom is afforded. 
GAt.TOinACAi«DicANs(Sammer Hyacinth). Here is a bold, stately, bnlboiis 
plant which is very admirably used in the hack liqe of a bordar. The 
tall spikes of inverled white bells give a very pleasing effect, and aoaa ■ 
to contrast most exquisitely with many of the medium tall growing 
perennials, such as Monarda and Coreopsis, or with annuals such as 
Bachelor's Buttons and Snapdragons. The bulbs are not strictly hardy 
and must be dug each Autumn and planted the following Spring. 
Placing the bulbs about five inches deep serves to give the tall st^ns 
the proper support. It is frequently noted that the bulbs are not sure 
blooming, year after year. After blooming one year th^ frequently 
rest a year before bloonung again. It is perhaps advisable to buy a 
new stock each year. 
Glory of the Snow. (See Cbionodoxa.) 

HvAciNTHua OBtENTALts (Hyacinth). For garden culture many perscHiB 
feel that the Hyacinth is a trifle stiff and formal, but there is a'group 
known as miniatures, whicb are usefid. They are cheaper and graded 
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from the larger size bulba. The spikes of the mioiatures are sracdful 
and produce a very pretty, looBely arranged spike of bloom. They are 
adapted to informal planting in the border and are useful for cutting. 
The larger varieties are known as Dutch Hyacinths and are adapted 
for more reKular and formal planting. The Hyacinth appreciates a 
lighter soil than moat bulba, and it is adviaed to set the bulba on a thin 
layo" of sand. They, of all the bulbs, need protection in Winter. 

Hyacinth. (See Hyacinthus orientalis.) 

Indian Quamash. (See Gamassia esculenta.) 

Iris xiprioides and xipmuu (English and Spanish Iris). Unlike the 
German aid Siberian, this class of Iris is bulbous. The bulbs are 
cheap, and yet so fen of thia class of Iris are planted that we wish to 
cconinead this excellent group. Plant them in good, friable, well 
drained soil the latter part of S^tember. They will bloom the next 
SjHinR in May. The Spanish Ins will start into ^wth inunediat«ly 
won being planted. The Rn gllih will wait till Spnng before sprouting. 
The two sorts ere easily distinguished. The Elnglish have wider pel^ 
and are found in shades of blue and white only; the Spanish are often 
yellow as well as blue, white, and other shades, and have comparatively 
narrow petals; they also bloom two weeks earher. They are quite 
susceptible to a certain disease and to lessen its damage it ia advised to 
take up the bulbs soon after their leaves have died down to the ground; 
they could then be planted again in September. 

King's Spbab. (See Eremurua.) 

Grape Hyacinth. (See Muscari.) 

Lilies. Everyone who has a pretty garden, some time, sooner or later, 
takes up the growing of Lilies. They are the charm of the border 
wherever they are planted. Success with LiUes is not difficult if one 
confines himself to a few sorts which he can grow. Lilies are of such 
quirementa that it ia only by i ' 
. study of their needs that all k 
e location. The Tiger Lily si 
weecs ana is not even choked by them. 
Other Lihes prefer good soil, usually 
light and enriched heavily with peat 
and>leafmold. Manure shoidd not be 
used except as a mulch. In planting 
Lilies, then, it seems best to either add 
the needed sand, peat and leafmold or 
to actually remove the native soil to a 
depth of two and a half feet. A good 
thick layer of leaves or leafmold is al' 
ways beneficial as a Winter mulch (^ee 
also page 197). unless there is other 
cover. In Spring the young ahoots are 
frequently injured by late frosts and it 
is well to use a few evergreen boughs. 

For tic landscape they are easily com- }My of the Valleypip (T«duc«d) 
bined with shruffiery or the h^baceous 2^/SSSl"UrSr .'l^mi! 
border, where they are perfectly at tbadypoaltlon. The ^ps ahould 
borne. The wild yellow or Canada, not b« quite billed, but bo leTe: 
the Turk's Cap and the yellow speci- 2^1.1 .op-^^^ ofd™y" 
oaum OT Henryi succeed admirably in Uam, 
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-beds of Rhododendrons; eBpedallv when the Rhododendrons do not 
crowd them too much. The Giold-banded Lily should be planted 
among shrubs so that the roots are continually shaded, and where a 
fair degree of moisture is maintained- The Coral and tbe Thunbereian 
Lily are eixellent planted among ferns, which furnish an excellent 
landscape effect besides. The Madonna grows nicely by itself and is 
most useful for clumps under pergolas or aa an edging for walks. 
The fallowing are species which should succeed with a little care in 

many gardens: 

Canada Jjlv. (See LiUum canadense.) 

Gold-banded Lilv. (See Lilium auratum.) ^ 

TIaiiidsomb Lily. (See Lihum speciosum.) 

LnjuM AURATUM (Gold-banded Lily). White, spotted brownish red and 
with a yellow, band on each petal; three to twenty-five flowers on each 
stalk; flowers often a foot across; July to August; four to ei(^t feet. 
One of the largest, but it is^ery capricious and may last only a year or 
two. Does well in RhododeD<ui>n beds, but it must not be crowded. 
Plant six to ten inches deep. Mulch with very weU decayed manure. 
Likes the sandier or tiie more p«aty soils. 

Liutm CANADEN3B (Canada Lilv, or Wild Yellow). Light orange, spotted 
brown; flowers drooping; July; three feet; very hardv. Prefers moist 
soil. Will thrive under garden conditions. Plant tLree inches deep. 

Ldmum camdidtjm (Madonna Lily). White, yellow anthers; JuneJulyj 
ifour feet; hardy.. Thrives well in ordinary gardens. Dislikes being 
moved. Transplant in August. Leaf growth takes place in Septem- 
ber. Elxcellent garden subject. Superb combined with Delphmiuiv 
or Aconitum. Plant four inches deep. 
luuH CHALCBDONICUM (Scarlet Martagc 
July; three feet. One of the beet aa,^^ •^..^.^^^.^•^. ^..^ »,». 
flower well first season after bong transplanted. Do not transplant 
liiter than October. Ordinary guden loam, good drainage. Plant 
four inches deep. 



more closely L. davuricum. 
Liuus Henbyi (Yellow Speciosum, or Henry's Lily). Deep salmon 

orange; August to September; six to twelve feet; very vigorous; excellent 

for border; very hardy. Give lots of water at blooming time. Any good 

soil. Plant six to eight inches deep. 
Lnjuu PHiLADEUiHcuM (Wood Lily, or Wild Rod Lily}. Scarlet, yellow 

center, dotted maroon; erect flowers; Ji^ to August; dghteen inches; 

very hardy; sun or shade; good loam. Best specimens found in wfld; 

often hard to cultivate. Plant three inches deep. 
Lnjuu REOALE (hybiophyllum) (Regal Lily). White, slightly suffitaed 

pjnk. and canary yellow at center; fragrant; hardy and vigorous. 

Thrives in any peaty soil when it becomes acclimatized. 
LiuuH SPECIOSUM (Handsome Lily). Pink, white, red varieties, spotted 

dimson; petals very refiexed; rubnmiis most common variety;August; 
' two to t&^ feet. Dofs weU m either %im or shade. Likes a sandy 

loam beat, deep and rich. Succeeds adnurably when planted among 

otJier perennial which shade the soil. 

... Ccwlc 
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LiLiuH auPEDBUH (Turk's Cap). Orange, fluahed acarlet, spotted brown: 
ten to thirty Aowbtb on a atwi; Julv to August; ux to eignt [e«t; haidy. 
Good for border if soil is rather ricn and moist. ExceHent among low, 
shiubby growth. Plant four inches deep- 

ILIUM TBPfUIFO '" '»■■>■"■ ■ 

ten flowers o: . 

Treat as a garden Buhject. Give partial shade, 
soon declines after its best productioa of bloom, 
seed. Plant three inches deep. 
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LiuvH TiGHimrai (Tiger Lily). Orange red, spotted purple; large; petals 
reflexed: July to August; six feet; very hardy. Thrives in any soil; 
prefers sdndy or peaty toam. Plant five to six inches deep. Stake 
or plant against wall to protect against winds. 

Madonna Ga.'i, (See Lilium candidum.) 

Reoal Lily. (See T.iliii m resale.) 

ScABLBT Mabtagon Ltly. (See Liliurn chalcedonicum.) 

Thunberoian Lily. (See iMum elegans.) 

TiOER Lily. (See Lilium tigrinum.) 

TuBK'a Gap. (See Lilium superbum.J 

Wood Lilt. (See Lilium phdadelphicum.) 

Yellow SpBCiqaim. (See LiliuiD Henryi.} 
MusCAia (Grape Hyadnth). Species: bolryoides and plumosua var. 
monstrosiim. Here is a Uttle gem for the garden. The blue and white 
miniature bells, when seen in mass, are most attractive either in the 
border or when naturalized in giasB or woodland. There are several 
other forms which are intensely interesting, especially the plumed or 
feathery Grape Hyacinth (Muscari plumoaum var. monstrosum). Id 
this the floral parts are much elongated and appear very feathery. It 
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growB only six or eight inches tall and needs to be planted in very 
front of border or in rockery. 
.Narcissus. There are a great many types and species of Narcissoa. So 
great is the difference of opinion coDcemiog them, even by botanista, 
that we will not try to present any complete outline of them, eiccept to 
say that the followmg may help to classify tbe various types: 

Doiibka — Von Sion, properly called Telamoniua plenus; very showy; an 
old variety; tbe flower usually referred to when the Daffodil b men- 
Pure WhUe — 'Albicans odorata; perhaps tbe commonest wliite; theOowws 
are itodding. ' Madame de Graaff; largest; lal£. 

Pare Yelloui — Ard Righ; early. Golden Spur ;' also early and is a sure 
bloomer. Emperor; exccUcnt flower; good keepmg qualities. Glory 
of Leiden; late; very fiiie;Jarge. 

Bicolors — Empress; large, fine, rich yellow trumpet; companion in season 
to Emperor. Victoria; the earlteat good, lasting one. Hoisfieldi; 
good appearance in garden. 

Long Thumpbt. To this class belong aU varieties with distinct tubular 
centers which are as long as the outer partsof the flower. There are two 
groups of the long trum^t Narcissus; the self ccdora end the bictdors; 
besides these tbeie are smgles and doubles. The doubles are termed 
DafTodils. 

Memuu Thumpet. To this class belong all varietiea with distinct tubular 
caiters, which are about half as long as the outer parts of the flower. 
When the flower doubles the tubular centers ore really present but are 
much divided. Some of the principal of the incompaiabiUs and Leedsii 
varieties are: Barri conspicuus, light yellow bloom, the crown b^ng 
edged orange red; Sir Wattin, large, bold, free flowering, most effective 
for garden; Autocrat, very prettily shaped canary yellow bloom which 
Buci^eds nicely. Mrs. Langtry, pale creamy yellow, good for cuttinff. 
Duchess of Westminster, a yellow and white flower, large and beautiful. 

Short Trumpet. To this class belong all varieties in which the tubular 
center is a mere cup or even a ruffle. The flowers of some of the varieties 
belonging to this group are borne in bunches of from three to ten blooms. 
They are caUed Tazetta or Polyanthus varietiea. They are not hardy and 
should not t>e planted out of doors. Varieties representative of this 
group are: the uhinese Sacred Lily, the Paperwhite Narciflsus (which isso 
easily grown in pots), end the yellow Soleil d'Or. Varieties which 
merely have a frill at the center are Poet's Narcissus. They are very 
adaptable to garden culture and often spread verv rapidly. The 
catalogues term them poeticus varieties. They ahoula not be confused 
with the Poetaz varieties, which are hybrids iietween poeticus and 
Tazetta; these are not very hardy. A tbird class are the Jonquils. 
Many persons caU any single Narcissus a Jonquil; this is a mistake. 
Jonquils have very slender leaves; the flowers are either single or 
double, yeflow and very fragrant; two to six flowers are borne on each 
stem; the trumpet is a little longer than the Tazetta varieties. The 
chief variety of JonquUla is rugulosus. Jonquils are small and not 
hardy but are worthy of pot culture. 

Cultitalion. — The Narcissus is one of the most persistent bulbous 

Elants when once established. It, therefore, lends itself admirably to 
e planted by the thousands in grass for a naturalistic effect. Its 
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Datural method of rapidly dividing year after year ihaures its spreading 
widely. They also do wdl in beds and borders. 
S01U.AS, or Sqvilu. Species: sibirica (Siberian Squill), companitlata 
(Wood Hyacintbl, and bifolia. The Siberian Squill beaj^s an mteneely 
blue flower whica is unexcelled for the planting of entire beds. The 
bulba are extremely hardy, the beds needing almoat no care. The Wood 
Hyadntha are white, lignt piok or blue, and are verv showv used aa 
clnmpe in borders or woodland. They much resemble the Hyacinth, 
except that the blooms are much more sparsely airanged. 



POND WITH WATER LILIES 



«ch. Somatlmet ■ number of bairelt big uruuled todethei, 
k In the aDil m giaaa, or UTanded ■ little above, ■utHcl«at& cl«e 
>U Blled between them, and Paprrus, Reeda, and other plants 
planted ther^n 

SNOwiinoP. (See Galanthua.) 

SquiLU. (SeeScillasO 

SuHMKn Uyacintb. (See Galtonia candicans.) 

Tulips. The finest garden subject among the Dutch bulbs is, in the 
0[HiUOn of manv, the Tulip, It is so hardy, the colors are both dainty 
and vivid, the form is exquisite, and the ease of success commends it 
to every garden. It is hardly a wonder that in 16S1 there was a 
Tulipomania, a time when bulbs were placed in balances with gold, 
' ~ single . bulb of Semper Augustus sold for thirteen IhoiuEuid 

speculation. '. 
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turban, which the flower resembles. There are a number of foims of 
Tulips, all of which are intercBting. The earliest Tul^ are of the 
Due Van Thol group (Tulipa suaveolens). The stems are rathershort 
and they would not be commended for garden culture except for the 
fact that they are very early. They are usually characterized by 
rather pointed or laterally rolled petab. The midseason Tulips occupy 
most of the garden interest. Hundreds of varieties are pictured and 
described in the catalo^es, Thia main grou^ is often termed the 
Gesneriana Tulipa. It includes the pecuKar binged pelakd grot^. 
known aa the Parrot or Dragon, together witJi tlte Darwina with thar 
subtle cobrs and long stems, aBwejJsB the May-flowering or Cottage 
varietiea, which possess the long steins of the Danrins, but the hloonis, 
instead of bong globular, are more or less bell-shaped, the tips of the 
petals beinc rmexed. With excellent effect we have seen the extruisite 
scarlet Priae of Haail^n, a Darwin variety, growing in a bed of blue 

ma Iris (pallida dalmatica). When the Tulipa bave fi 
rinc the Ins betrins and the color scheme is entirelv chanse 



e Ejanthis hyemalis.) 
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CHAPTER X 

Hardy Garden Ferns 

NORTHERN eacposures aod moist'places always suggest fems. 
They are usually somewhat Cragile and must be jsotected 
from high winds. They usually need an abundance of water, 
but prefer good drainage. Furthennore, they should be planted where 
wat«r will not continually drip upon them. Tliey are especially success- 
ful under trees where they take care of themselves nicely. Tliey 
should be transplanted in early Spring or Fall— those in exposed places 
bettw in Siting. They may be planted in clumps of all of one species 
OT they may be mixed. Among rocks, on a slope, is a very good place 
for them. They vary in height from four inches to four feet. Ferns 
possess creeping undergiound stems; some are deep, others are merely 
sturface cre^ing; a few have thick, iquight stems, which are hard to 
pun^p. - 

The soil that fems will like varies greatly. The best method of 
knowing what soil they need is to note where Ihey grow naturally. 
In general, moat fems like a deep, rich, not too heavy, soil — ^better 
with httle peat in it. In their native habitat they have few or no 
enemies, but in tiie garden they are attacked often by wood lice, 
slugs, sntuls, catopillars and the grub of the daddy longlegs. 

The fern spores are very peculiar, for they are produced in little 
sling shots which are so small as to appear like brown spots on the 
bwer sides of the leaves. Some persons have thought their fems 
unhealthy when they have seen these brown areas, but this is not the 
case, for it is the normal procedure to produce spores. When these 
sling shots ripen they burst open and scatter their contents. The 
qwres, instead of growing into a fern that we would recognize, produce 
funny little green plants like a heart-shaped leaf, usually the diameter 
d a lead pencil. These green plants produce spores and it is from them 
that the characteristic fem grows (see also page 204.) Th^« are 
many kinds. We name the following: 
AoUNTDU PBDATUU (Maidenhair). Prefers a well'dralned, light soil. 

It is of a poor color when grown in the sun. 
AspiDiuM. (See Dryopteris). 
Abplenium ACBoancBomBS. Moisture loving; some shade. Endures 

sunlight if cool. 
AifduBTiFOuuK. Avoid the removal of old fronds. New crop springs 

up and weakens the plant. 
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Fiux POEUiNA (Ladv Fern). Good, rich loam, moist. Excellent, well 

formed frontls. wnich are very variable. 
PiNMATiFiDUH. A smaU evergreen fern found in depth of glens. Useful 

for [danting, between stones. 
Trichohanbs. a rock garden [dant. 
PLATYNEunoN (Ebouy Spleenwort). 
Gauptosorus RKizobPYLLUs {Walkhig Fern). Prefers dry ledges. 
Gheilanthes ujiooA. Prefers deep shade. 
TOUENTOSA. Prefers leas shade; more moigture. 
Fendlebi. 
GrsTOPTERis BuiAiFERA. Plant in shade upon a moiat bank. 

FRAQI1J9. Fronds ^ie early in August. 
DENNSTtEDTiA (Dicksonia) punctulobuia (Hay-Bcented Fem). Heavy 

growth. Grow for cutting for Summer. 
Driopteius (Aspidium) Booiru. Does not need Winter shade. 
CBI3TATA, var. Glintonianum. Swampy ground. 
FiLix-UAS (Male Fem). Rich soQ; deep made. 

Goldieana. GooI, rich soil. Good in acid soil or leaf mold. Large, 
heavy gnnrth. 
HAnaiNALE. When 
tiansplanted in 
full 1^ the plants 
rarely survive. 
Like a rich, moist 
soil and deep 
shade. 

NOVEBOKACENSte. 

Not good for cut- 
ting. £asi]y t. mnft . 
planted. 
sftNuixisA, var. m- 

lose Shield I^). 
Good in wet, and 
under trees as 
welL 

THBLYPTBiU&. Pai^ 

tial shade in 

Lygodium palhatuh 
(The Climlnng 
Fem; Hartford 
Fem). This fern 
is difficult to e»- 
tablish. Itis moia- 
tuie loving; 

Omoclea , sENsmius 
(Sensitive Fem). 
Wet ditches and 
rich, moist soil; 
partial shade- 
Moisture loving plimU br the edge of the water STBirTHIOPrEIIIs(OB- 
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Fern). Moist, 

CliAYTONIANA (III- 

tenupted Fern). 
Move while dor- 

HEQALiB. Peaty; 
brtmching; edges 
erf brooks. 

POLVPODIUH VUI.GAItB 

(Common poly- 
pody.) Can b6 
planted up the 
ledges of gorges. 

WATER SIDE 
PLANTS 

The selection of 

plants suitable for the 

water and water side 

ia a large'one, chief 

among the first named 

being, of course, the 

Ftaaitone path' throudh bo^-guden and Mml-wltd true Water Lilies or 

hpumte MaM, KDat-Onu, Gtont Reed and ■ImUar liympnffias, wnue me 

piaiiu Rice Plant, or Ziza- 

nia, the Flowering 

Rush or Bulomus, also various of the Reed Maces or Typhas can be 

used with auccesa. 

Among the water side plants (frequently spoken of as bog plants) 
are the Globe flowers, (TroUius), tiie stately scarlet Lobelia in several 
varieties, a selection of Loosestrifes, particularly the one called Ly- 
simachia clethroides, and the gay Monkey-flowers (Mimulus), in- 
cluding cardjnalis and l>ewisi. The beautiful Moccasin Fbwer, rolled 
Gypripedium spectabile, must not be forgotten, the latter, together 
with other hardy (Kchids, b^ng suitable for the drier parts of the 
ground. The list, however, could be very greatly enlarged. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Rock Garden 

THOSE persons who like imported products of every kind will 
prefer to call these Alpine Gardens. There are bo many parte 
of the United States where rocka abound that it is very peculiar 
-that more really good rock gardens are not to be seen. 

We do not wish to advocate the establishment of a garden of 
this sort where the rocks must be moved a great distance. We feel 
that such a feature as this in the [oairie r^ion is rather incongruous; 
besides, the cost is prohibitive. There are, however, certain regions 
which are weJI adapted for informal rockeries. C^itral Park at tbe 
center of New York City has wonderful outerops of granite, in which 
are all sorts of crevices and holes for plants. Rochester, N. Y., has 
an abondance of peculiarly weathered limestone formations which 
are very useful. Each vicinity has a different sort of native rock 
foTTQation, so that iJie type of planting will greatly differ. Rocks 
should hardly he plaeed for a definite display ot themselves, for they 
should be the background. 

We have only to visit Japan w read of her gardens; they are rock 
gardens; they are really rock landscapes. In them we find, that 
rocks are as important as plants. We discover thdr arrangeqient 
studied. We hear that imperial edicts have been sent out from time 
to time prohibiting the price which may be paid for rock. It seems 
that during one of the dynasties the interest in foreign locks was so 
great that such an edict was necessary. If we should remark to the 
Japanese gardener that a collection of rocks such as he has in his 
landscape is mere geology, be would ask us what diff^^nce it made 
ao long p the whole was beautiful and meant something. He would 
continue to say tlKt our own American gardens do not have any real 
significance. Few of the Japanese gardens in America have the real 
essential features. The American wants to use the Japanese material, 
but not understanding the Oriental arrangement he prefers an arrange- 
ment which he has imagioed is the real way the Japanese gardens 
look. For one who cannot read Japanese, two pages of a Japanese 
book look enough alike to be equally welt covered with interesting 
characters. So with a garden; one which is American using Japanese 
plants and rec^tacles k>oks superficially like the real Japanese arrange- 
ment. 
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We have digressed, but we must return to our^wn country where 
the conditions are really quite beneficial for rock features. An ideal 
dtuation is one where the plants are protected with snow during the 
Winter and not subjected to extremely hot conditions in Summer. 
'The moist, cool rock crevices lend themselves most admirably to this 
treatment. 

Construction. The amount -of construcLian necessary will vary 
aoxirding to what is at hand to b^in with. Let us suppose that we 
have a locky bank which may even be a sort of supporting wall; per- 
haps we have a small l»ook whose sides we would Uke to plant, or we 
may have to conatxuct the garden from the start. 

The first case, that of a rocky bank or wall, is the simplest to 
manage. It may be necessary to use a wedge to open up some of the 
cracks so that they become larger; these should be filled with a rather 
rich, not loo light, soil consisting of good loam and one-fourth manure. 
It is advisable to have all the crevices open into areas of soil. This 
we cannot do upon natural rock banks. With these natural rack 
gardens we must take a chance as to the depth of the crack and soil. 

In planting a brookdde, boulders and rocks will be available 
usually. The problem here b to build up the rocks informally and 
with soil between them. Many an innocent Summer brook is a bad 
marauder in the Spring. Confine your ^orts to the areas above the 
flood and perhaps sow a few annuals near the water. Do not spend 
too much energy arranging the rocks nicely in the basin of the brook. 
Hie water will no doubt destroy all your efforts. 

When we must construct an entirely new rockery the problem is 
greater. It should run nearly north and south; this will provide 
various eicposures for different plants. Above all things, avoid any^ 
cut stone, brick or anything artificial. Statuary is never at home in 
a rock garden. If the garden must be made firom flat land the best 
thing to do is to dig out a little vaUey, running it very irregularly. 
The soil removed can be used to build up on the sides, so that the 
little vale appears deeper than it is. It must be added that there is 
danger in having a wet hole instead of a beautiful lock garden if the 
created valley has poor drainage. Shrubs can be planted about the 
mound on the outside. This building up of the soil must be done in a 
very insular way and care should be tak^i that the top soil is saved 
from the land which will be covered, for it will again be needed to 
cover the subsoil laid bare. 

When the soil has been removed the rocks can be placed. They 
should never be arranged in correct tiers, nor should the direction of 
the strata in the rock be seriously changed. The sketch shows the 
«trato of the rocks oaturaUy arranged and provided with a dip which 
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will catch ike moisture. Leave plenty of soil space between the 
rocks and plan little pockets to catch the water. Provide drainage 
by the use of a quantity of ashes or fine gravel in the center of the 
mound. The rot^ get very hot and some plants may dry readily. 
If a little water can he provided it should be conducted to the top 
and allowed to seep down through the crevices. In Winter a protec- 
tion of straw and decayed manure over the plants will be beneficial. 
It is best not to remove thiA protection too early. N^iect it a bit. 
Evergreen branches are excellent for those plants which do not die 
down each year. 

Matebial foh Rock " 
essentially a wild featur 
material should be use* 
freak horticultural varie 
troduced. - Even fancy an< 
are better when absent. 
Mme. Ghereau G^man 
Iris or, in fact, anything 

dressy. It is well to ^ 

grow in the rockery the 
interesting little plants 
which need special at- 
tention to be seen 
properly. 

Bulbs are excellent. 

Sdllas, FntlUarias, and nek OBrdeii. a ahclTlnt ■rrsoflcmant U adopted, 

fi II _ ., lUTlnft spacu. caUed pockets, between the ■UMM*. 

CjOCUSes are all qmte T>u<m thould be arrad<ed m a* to catch the rain, 

lurvssarv ^^ ^*" nme time tbe wAter must pen readily 
^'^^^ ^ ■ away throath dnlnage channele 

Large trees should 
be avoided and some trees especially; for example. Hawthorns and , 
Efans require much water and ^ould never be planted. The smaller 
eveigreens, Junipers, Arborvitses, broad-leaved evergreens, Yucca 
and Cacti are excellent. 

If the rock area is extensive and a v«y quick result is wished, the 
use of annuals is excellent. Dr. Southwick has used annuals most 
effectively in his "Garden of the Heart" in Central Park, N. Y. The 
Oth^wise objectionable colors of Petunia are there very cheery. 
Lobelia erinus is indispensable. California Poppies, either the golden, 
the cninson or the white ones, are very pretty. Baby's Breath (Gyp- 
Bophila muralis, the pink, or elegans,.Uie white) adds a graceful touch. 
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The c«namental grasses kx^ well combined in various places witii 
the various blooming perennials. The annual Larkspurs and Lupines 
are both good blue subjects. Portulacas, Sanvitallas, Bouncing Bet 



. _ . .. _ .. __.. of ■ rock garden. la thla 

lutBiice It Is employed mo«t fitting aa an omameatal teaiure belween the 



(Saponaria ocymoides) and Nemophila are of just the proper habit 
for the rockery. Speaking of rock gardens in California, even as far 
south as Lo3 Angeles, a writtf in a pap^ there says: "These rock 
gardens are positively alluring, for if one but follows a bank having 
a turn in direction of but a quarter circle be may find at one end the 
Edelweiss of the European Alps, and at the other, through gradual tran- 
sitional plant Zones, cacti from the desert sands. Next to the 
alpines Is often brought in fern dells with trickling streams and 
' Jla.*' 

(For perennials useful for rock^y, see page 6£.) 
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CHAPTER XII 

Garden Furniture 

AGABDEN of any size should not be without a garden seat, a 
bird bath and siniilaT adjuncts. Convenient seats and appro- 
priate garden accessories should be a great joy. Inappropriate 
and naean-nothing garden features should always be avoided. Pergolas 
which lead nowhere nor hold up any vine are out of place. Garden 
fences which are too fantastic are like the too frequent highly ornate 
vases used in our homes for the simplest flowers. Furthermore, the 
style of tiie house and the manner of planting will largely detennine 
the inoiHiety of every garden seat, bird house or fence. 

Garden Benches. An excellent, substantial garden bench may 
be constructed quite cheaply. A working drawing for such a bench is 
shown. It ia made entirely of three-inch stuff, and can be either - 
bnger or shorter than six feet. It has been thought best to place 
the legs one foot from each end of the batch, unless the bench is shorter, 
when it will be better to have them six inches from the end. Four 
designs are here found for the ends. They are merely suggestive; 
others may be used just as well, but they diould be simple and in 
every case should be wide at top and bottom. Small brackets 
are placed under the top on each side of the legs. They are made of 
two- or three-inch mat«ial, the legs oi tbe right angle being three 
inches. If one prefers, three long screws may be placed through tlie - 
top of the bench into iJie standards. In orda* to^ve the legs a good 
standard, they are faced on alt sides at the base with a strip of two by 
two and one-half -inch stuff. The bench may be painted white, light 
gray or green. 

Rustic Woodwork. Fot this work there are a numbw of good 
sorts of wood. Some are used with tbe bark and other wood is peeled 
btfore using. Hickory, red Cedar, Cherry, Blackthorn, Birch, Larch 
and Fir are used with the bark. Such wood should be used cmiy 
wbcn dry and is best cut in the Winter, when little sap is flowing. It 
is stored to dry and season. 

To make tbe chair (p. 128), select two back poles which have 
nearly the same curve, thtm the front posts which are nearly straight. 
Tliere are two ways the parts may be joined, tbe first way being to bore 
holes io both the uprights and cro^pieces and fit pegs or dowels of 
ash or efan into them. The other method is to make a tenon at the 
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end of the one piece and 
a hole lo receive it in the 
other. This latter method 
is not as stoong and is 
usually hardw to make. 
In both cases- the parts 
should fit very tightly. 
When putting together 
finally, coat aJl joints 
% with white lead thimied 
> '^ with boiled Unseed oil. 
4 r It is best to put a nail 
or screw in all important 
joints and wipe off the 
surface white lead which 
A simple ftarden house may remain. The seat is 

made of split wood bev- 
eled at ends to fit on the main stays. If the seat does not seem pofectly 
' soUd, a brace or two can be fitted in from below and the seat nailed to 
it. Many ingenious garden benches, screens, 
trellises aixl pergolas may be made in this way . 
Care must be taken that all such furniture or 
bridges are perfectly' strong. Our recollec- 
tion of rustic things is that they are 
frequently out of repair. All sharp twig 
stubs must be removed and care should be 
exercised to keep all nails from sight or 
from doing injury. 

The Garden House ofTers possibiUties 
for the enjoyment of the mistress of the house 
as well as furnishing an ideal playhouse for 
the children. Every child likes a playhouse. 
He thinks it is his own house. It is well to 
place the garden house in the shade of a 
large tree where it will be cool afternoons. It 
should be built so that it can be opened on 
all sides. Hie sketch on this page shows 
such a garden house of simple construction. 
The posts are of white Pine and the wain- 
scoting on sides is made of slender twigs 
tacked upon the rough board aides. t^^^!^^"'i>^^, 

and bearing a climbing 
(Taa eimlmutd on pag' 'tTi plant 
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A DAINTY TRELLIS, WHICH CAN BE MADE IN WROUGHT IRON OR WOOD 

ThhdcaUnweraprodiicefroin thecountrreatatccatalotiHof ths London Ilrm 

of Wood ft Son. The hurdle* an t ft. long, with a atay to each, bolted with 

nnta, and are pMlnted anj' color. The bdght Is 5 It. tram tbe ground. 
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DESIGN FOR A RUSTIC BRIDGE 
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TRBLLI8ED ARCHES 

Anotberof Wood* Soo'ideaUnL TheM can be nuKl« In wood 

or wroDftht Iron. Tha archea am 9 (t. tMb, comiKiacd of 

onuunental atandarda, tha width of the >ri±ee belns * It. 

(Contimud from tagi Hi) 

FomiTAiNS. The fountain need not be the posaeasion of the 
lafge estate owner alone, for it may merely be an inch pipe conducted 
underground to a convenient spot where a pool can easily be con- 
Btnict«d of concrete. In 
, many places the pool 
should not be the con- 
ventionat drcular pool, 
but the border should 
be irregular and covra^ 
with a naturalistic plant- 
ing. Fountains may be of 
the gurgly, squirty or 
spray sort; all are pretty. 
To some the squirty sort 
have an air of impa- 
tience or nervousness 
which makes them only 
useful at some distance 
from the garden seat. On 
the ottier hand, certain 
fountains give a rest- 
ful, cool aspect to the 
An airr, riutic paTUion garden, which is greatly 
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MAKING A RUSTIC CHAIR 
A.ilde; b, back; c, Inint; d,HBt; 
e, method of holdlns chair totethcr 
if lue of pefts, filled Into holes 
bored Into coiTeepandlnA putai 
(. method of makinfl tenons with- 
out borinl faolea for Inaertlon of 
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eitjoyed. There seems a univeraal eqjoy- 
ment of water. Here the biida come, here 
plants may be grown, and here goldfish 
may be kept, and being* fed at a certain 
time each day will become tame enough 
to take the food from the hand. 

By one ot all of these various ad- 
juncts, appurt^iancea, garden omamenta. 
gardm furniture, the beauty and comfort 
of the place can be considerably enhanced. 
The ""Iting of many of these things will, 
like the garden w<xk itself, furnish agree- 
able recreation for many a holiday, Satur- 
day afternoon or other period of one's 
leisure. 
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CHAPTER Xm 
Fruit for the Small Garden 



IN conaideting a collection of fruit trees for a suburban garden, 
particular attention will be given those varieties which produce 
a maximum amount of fruit in a minimum of space and which 
are designed to supply the family with fruit for the table and culinary 
purposes the greater part of the year. Available space must, of course, 
be considcTed in plaating a fruit garden, and location must determine 
to a large degree the oianner of planting and amtngement of the 
diff^ent fruits so as to allow each kind the greatest amount of light 
and air possible. Apples and Peais, Peaches, Plums and Cherries, 
therefore, should be planted to avoid casting too great a shade on 
the smaller fruits such as Strawberries and Currants. Raspberries. 
Blackberries and Grapes should be confined to trellises and not allowed 
to extend beyond certain limits, but to accomplish this, regular atten- 
tion to pruning and thinning is absolutely oeceasary. A small fruit 
garden jodiciously planned and planted will be a source of pleasure 
and im>fit, and well repay aU the attention that can be be- 
stowed. 

Having chosen a location, proceed at once tbOTOughly to cultivate 
the ground, using a subsoil plough, or dig^ng as deeply as posdble; 
them cover the whole with a liberal dressing of well rotted farmyard 
manure, and a liberal sprinkling of bonemeal, and dig over again. 
In this plant youi fruit trees, ^lould your soil be a rich loam it will 
be well adapted for the small buits as well as Cherries and Apples, 
but heavy or clayey soils will produce fine Pears, while sandy soil 
will grow luscious Peaches. A careful study of conditions previous 
to planting will save a large amount of iaconvenience, labor, expense 
and regret later on. Apple and Pear trees take about six years to 
come into bearing, but after that the crop increases annually. Prun- 
ing will accelerate fruit production to a large extent, and providing a 
good selection of varieties has been made, it is possible to have Apples 
nearly every month in the year, the proper facilities being available 
for Winter storage. Good cultivation is beneficial to the growth of 
fruit in general and liberal treatment will increase results. 

It has been thought unnecessary to include, in a book of this 
nature, a large number of varieties, but [rather to give the names of 
kind8 that have been proved of real merit^t^and while those^men- 
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tioned are not all of the good ones, they have been selected for th^ 
Buperiority in -(jgor and jnoductioD. 

These do best in a rich, loamy, well drained soil, in a podtion 
preferably facing the east or southeast. This situation protects the 
trees from north and west winds and retards blooming in Spring, 
therdiy often preventing the destruction of the blossom by late Spring 

frosts and the consequent failure of the crop. Id 
APPLES planting, select a three-year-old tree, which can be 

procured at any reliable nursery, an! infost on this 
b^ng true • to name, because a mistake at this point means 
years of disappointment. Nothing is more annoying than to find, 
after a period of six years, that the Red Astrachan you planted 
. turns out to be some other variety, which upsets your plan of suc- 
cesfflon of fiiiiting. Do not make the usual mistake of planting your 
tree in a small hole, or planting too deeply, but be liberal in all your 
treatment and your tree will respond accordingly. Prune all broken 
and damaged roots, and after spreading the remaining roots evenly 
in the hole, cover with fine earth and give the tree a slight shake. 
Allow the earth to sift down among the fine roots, then put on mixe 
soil and tread in firmly, finish filling the hole, and put on a generous 
mulching to keep the soil about the tree moist, for upon this mulching 
often depends the life of the tree. After the tree is firmly planted, 
prune in the head to five or six branches and reduce these to half 
their original length. Attach a label to the tree and it is ready to 
take a permanent place in the garden. 

During its first season of growth all superfluous shoots should 
be cut out, keeping in mind the future form of the mature tree. The 
second season the previous year's growth should be cut- back about 
half, and after this the tree will usually need only' thinnmg out the 
centre and such shoots as cross each other, to secure abundance of 
light and sunshine. The shoots which come out of the stem should 
be rubbed off as they appear. This treatment applies to standards, 
which should be planted at least twenty-five feet apart, but in a small 
garden trees known as pyramids, cordons, and espaliers may be grown 
with success. These can be purchased in that form, and are used for 
cov^ing arches or for growing against buildings, walls or fences. 
They have the advantage of producing fruit quicker than standards 
and in taking less space in which to grow, a consideration where room 
s limited. Pyramids could be planted in a row ten feet apart, 
cordons three feet apart against a wall or to form an arch ova a walk, 
and espaliers along each side of a walk or against a wall or building, 
thus making the most of restricted space. Their pruning is more 
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severe and may be done in July and in Spring, the [voduction of fruit 
bearing spurs b^ng the end in view. 

The prevention of San Jos£ scale is necessary to success, and a 
spraying with any good insecticide sold for that purpose must be 
given while the trees are donnant tn Spring; lime and sulf^ur mix- 



ture treatment is very good. Then the familiar codlin moth has to 
be dealt with. Arstoiate of lead, three pounds to fifty gallons of 
water, sprayed through a fine omzk, has proved the very best treat- 
ment for this pest, but maay egg clusters can be gathered irora the 
trees if carefully scrutinized while pruning. The trees should be 
^sprayed as soon as poauble after the blossoms fall, the object being to 
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get some of the insectidde into the calyx hrfore it doses up tight, or 
the fruit tuniB downward. 

Another spraying is necesaary for fungous growth on the fruit. 
This should be done with arsenate of lead as soon as possible after the 
woolly down begins to come off the young iruit. No particular time 
can be stated, as in different localities the season varies, but by taking 
notice of the condition of the fruit, no mistake can be made. If 
green or black a^aa appear on the growth of the young trees, spraying 
with what is known as " Black Leaf 40 " is the beet remedy. It is a 
preparation of nicotine in a concentrated form, and should be used 
according to directions suppUed with each can. 

Apples are seldom propagated 'except in nursmes, where large 
quantities are raised from seed and the many varieties in demand 
are then grafted on these seedlings while they are quite small. Graft- 
ing is sometimes practised in gardens for introducing a new variety 
on an old or objectionable kind. 

In giving a list of varieties, due attention has been paid to sorts 
designed to keep the family supplied for a greater part of the year: 
Early Harvest. Fruit pale yellow, tender and good. Bears early. 

Late July and August. 
Red Astrachan. Fruit largely covered with light and dark red. A 

good early, and bears young. August and September. 
Sweet Bouoa. Fruit greefiish yellow. The best early culinary 

variety. August and Septemb^. 
Yellow TRANSPARErrr. Fruit clear yellow; t«nder, juicy, with a 

pleasant ilavw. July and August. 
Duchess of OutENCURGH. Fruit red striped, crisp, tender, juicy, 

aromatic. A good culinary variety. Late August and September. 
Gravenstein. FWt yellow striped, good size, attractive appear- 
ance, excellent qudity. September to November. 
Tolman's Sweeting. Fruit pale yellow, decidedly sweet. A good 

dessert Apple. November to January. 
Maiden's Blubh. Fruit lemon yellow with crimson cheek; very 

attractive. September to November. 
Sutton Beauty. Fruit attractive, red, fine grained, crisp. A good 

dessert Apple. November to March. 
Rhode Island Gbeenino. Fruit green. The very best culinary 

Apple. October to March. 
Baldwin. Fruit red. The well-known Winter Apple. October to May. 
Northern Spy. Fruit splashed with red; very crisp; of fine flavor. 

December to June. 
Wagener. Fruit red, large, subadd. An Apple of superior excel- 
lence. October to March. 
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Successful Pear culture is only practicable where the conditioii 
of die seal permita a free growth of irood. The trees may be planted 
closer togelhef than m the case of Apples, because the tendency of 
the Pear tree is to grow tall rather than to spread out. Where an 
A[q;>le orchard is planted. Pear trees may be planted be- 
PEARS tween the rows until the Apple trees require the room, 
when they should be cut oat rather than encroach upon 
the rocHU allowed for tbe Apple tiees. Pears come into bearing much 
quicker than Apples, and the trees never assume large proportions. 
It is weU to bear this in mind when planting, but a small Pear tree 
will produce liba«lly, and a careful selection of varieties will give a 
long season of fruit. Pears deUght in a heavy soil, and as they bloom 
early in Uie season a sheltered poaition should be selected where some 
im>t«ction may be had from a windbreak of tall evergreens or group 
of buildings, or from the natural formation of the place chosen, such 
as tlie shelter afforded by a hill. The trees should be planted on the 
eastern slope when many are to be grown, but in the small garden 
pyramids or espaliers shoold be used. These give tbe best results, 
yielding a large amount of fruit in a restricted space. Pears respond 
to good cultivation and will stand closer pruning than Apples. The 
tall growing varieties should have the heads cut hard to prevent the 
trees reaching too great a height, which makes the gathering of the 
fruit difficult. It is good poUcy, therefore, to keep the trees low and 
bushy. Fears make spurs freely, and in pruning, this fact should be 
held in mind. Encourage a free, open, branching habit, and prune 
to clothe the branches with fruit bearing spurs, cutting out all super- 
fluous growth at the Spring pruning. 

Probably the worst enemy of the Pear is rust and fungus, an 
attack of wl^ch causes the fruit to grow deformed and unsightly. A 
frequent spraying with arsenate of lead, three pounds to fifty gallons 
of water, will keep the foliage and fruit in good condition. This 
should be applied immediately aft^ the blossoms fall, and again about 
three weeks iata, and should any sign of fungous growth appear later, 
another spraying should be given to insure good looking fruit and a 
clean, healthy growth to the trees. 

Pears are usually grafted, and trees can be purchased much more 
cheaply tiian they can be grown to a fruiting age. 

The following tried and popular varieties will prove a valuable 
additran to the garden: 
Glapp's Favorite. Lai^e, palcTyellow; flesh fine, juicy and buttery. 

August. 
Barti^tt. a very'popular variety; large, shapdy, melting; hudoos 
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Seckel. Fruit small but very sweet and melting. One of the best. 
EiEFFER. Large; golden yellow when ripe; juicy, with Quince flavor. 

October and November. 
Sheldon. La^e, russet and red; aromalic flavor; rich and delicious. 

OctdbCT and November. 
BEimRE d'ANJou. Large and handsome; flesh melUng, extra fine. 

November. 
Pears should be gathered as soon as the seeds are black, and 
stored in a dry, airy room until fit for use. 

No gard^ is complete without a few Plums, so useful for table 
and culinary purposes. The Japanese Plums are wonderful bearers, and 
produce' annuaUy large quantities of fruit. Their abundance makes 
it necessary to thin out the fruit to prevent rotting in clusters on 
the branches. Plums are not particular as to soil, as 
PLUMS their roots spread so much nearer tiie surface lian 
Apples or Pears, and any fairly good loamy soil that 
is well drained wiU produce fine fruit, but cultivating around the 
trees is vwy beneficial Plant early in the FaU; be liberal with the 
spade, make large holes, spread the roots out evenly, and plant firmly. 

Plums ahouM not be pruned eiccept for conserving the'shape of 
the trees, particularly tiie Japanese varieties, which usually grow 
very strong the first season, and pruning back is a temptation, but 
if pruned they only [HXHluce another strong growtii. if left alone 
they wiU form fruit buds aU along these strong growths and bo check 
eiKessive vigor. Plums are the earUest fruits to flower, and a shel- 
tered position should be given them, or plant them on a northern 
exposure where the buds wiU be retarded until danger of freezing is 
past. Spraying, to be effective, should be done very early, and again 
as soon as the blossoms fall, because the fruit is eaten without removing 
the skin. Plums intended for the table should be allowed to ripen 
fully on the tree, but for preserving and culinary purposes they may 
be gathered earlier. Should Plums insist on making a strong, rank 
growth, the best remedy is root pruning. Lift the trees in the Fall 
and shorten baii aU strong roots, keeping the roots exposed as short 
a time as is posdble to complete the work. 

Some Plums can be raiseti successfuUy from seed, the Greengage 
being one of these; but fbey are usuaUy budded or grafted on the 
wild Plum sto(^. 

The cujculio is the worst pest we have to deal with, and the 
wily way to fi^t this insect is to gather up aU the fruit which faUs 
pronaturely and bum it, as in these faUen fruit the larvse remain 
until full grown, when they eat their Way out and enter the ground. 
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where they change into the pupa state. The full grown beetle emerges 
in about four weeks and hides under the bark of the tre6 or some other 
protection until Spring bufflness opens up. 

Anollier insect which sometimes causes trouble is aphis. Spraying 
vith a nicotiiie scdution will destroy this pest, or the tops of the 
young infested ^Dwths can be cut off. 

Some ot the very choicest Plums fw eating are: 
Oullin's Golden Gage. Lai^e, delicious flavor. August. 
Transparent Gage. Very large, round, juicy and rich. July. 
Greeroage. Medium size, round, green, rich. August. 
Gob's Golden Drop. Very la^e, golden yellow, rich flavor. Sep- 
tember. 
Victoria. I^rge, oval, red. Useful for ev«y purpose. August. 
Magniih Bonum. Large, red. Good culinary variety. September. 

For culinary purposes: Abundance, Burbans, Red June, Sat- 
suHA and WicKaoN. 

To those in the warmer parts of the country wha% the Winters 
are not too severe, a few Peach trees will add much to the revenue 
of the garden, end who does not like Peaches? They can be served 
in so many appetizing ways. The Peach is not a long-lived tree, 
and will not produce profitably for more than five or 
PEACHES six years. Aft^ the fruit begins to get small, new 
trees had much better be plEQited. 

Peaches thrive in s light, well drained soil, and preference should 
be given to a northern aspect, as this tends to retard the date of 
flowering and prevent a total loss of the crop which would 
result if subjected to a fireezing temperature while the trees are in 
blocon. At best Peaches are a precarious crop unless well protected 
{tcan cutting winds. During Winter, if the temperature falls to ten 
degrees below zero, the blossom buds will generally be kiUed atthough 
in a dormant state, and no fruit can be expected under such conditions. 
Peacli trees come into bearing early, and for this reason young plants 
should be selected for planting, and careful attention given to pruning 
to get the tree into shape. 

Early Fall is the best time to plant, as the txees have a chance 
to get rooted a little before the ground becomes sevexely frozen. The 
roots being very fine, the trees should be planted as near the surface 
as GOnEostent with Ann and secure planting, and a stake put at each 
tree, if necessary, to prevoit its moving. Peaches like the ground 
around them cultivated, and much bettw fruit will resuft. 

Tbey require little {Hruning except to cut bade strong growths, 
and to thin out if the branches become too crowded. Dwarf standards 
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are {vefentble, but in small gardens trees can }>e trained against a 
building or on a fence. Under this method of culture they produce 
fine fruit, and ripening is assured in unfavorable seasons. 

A spraying with arsenate of lead will check any tendency of 
fungous growth if done while th^ leaves are quite snail; if done aftex 
the fruit gains size the woolly down which covers it holds the spraying 
solution and may cause some disfigurement. Aphids usually attack 
the young leaves and if planted against a wali frequent severe syring- 
ing with force enough to dislodge the insects will keep them in check. 
A solution of nicotine may be used effectively against this black afdils, 
but is almost sure to leave a stain on the &iiit and should not be 
applied in any case after the fruit is half grown. 

Early varieties are the best to plant as the season is none too 
long for the maturing of the fruit. 

New varieties are raised £rom seed and their perpetuation is 
secured by budding. This is done when the stock is quite small and 
usually close down to the ground. 

liie best kinds are those which are known to do well in par- 
ticular locahties, but thos^ named are known to be g^ierally good, 
and can be safely recommcDded, and are all freestone varieties: 
Albxamdbr. Medium dze, white flesh, rich flavor. July. 
Beixb of Georgia. Large, showy, red cheek; flesh white, firm and 

sweet. August. , 

Early Crawfobd. Large, yellow, of good quality. Early Sept. 
Hale'b Early. Melting and rich flavor. August. 
Elberta. Large, yellow with red cheek; of fine quahty. September. 
Champion. Very large, white Sesfa; very productive. August. 

Nearly everybody likes Grapes, particularly the children, and a 
garden is incomplete without them. Grape vines can be nsed to-- 
cover unsightiy objects m the garden, or about the grounds, as well 
as on arbors, weU shelters, pergolas, fences, or along walks. Cff to 
cover walks through 1^ garden, and stiU be made 
GRAPES productive. The quahty of Grapes depends largely 
upon the attention they receive. Grapes delight in 
a rich soil, and should be planted about six feet apart and ten feet 
between the rows. They are best [danted early in the Fall, and in 
Spring should be securely tied up, luid as soon as growth commences 
each shoot should be carefully tied on a separate wire and allowed to 
run as far as it will, and removing such as are not wanted. Pinch 
(^ all secondary growths or off-shoots as they appear. The next 
season fruit growth wiU ccane from every joint of these old growths, 
and these shouki be pmched at the second leaf beyond the duster of 
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fruit. Continue this practice through the growing season. Each 
buDch can be tied to the main shoot and the fruit will hang between 
tlie wires. 

In December or January the vines should be pruned back to 
one good eye next to the main shoot, and from this eye comes your 
next growth which will produce fruit. After pruning, the canes should 
be securely tied in place for the next season. Vines are not very 
firequenlly attacked by insects or fungous diseases, mildew being the 
I»indpal offender. This can be checked by an application of sulphuric 
add as recoounended for Gooseb^ries (which see). 

Grapes are propagated by cuttings taken from the ripened 
growths, cut into pieces and inserted in sand or soil, where they soon 




Hu Klellui and Chamuqiia ■rstema of pnininfi Grape >ln«s, wblchue fully 
eiploiaml In the chapter on Prunlnit. See page IW 

The -following varieties are all good, iiot eadi locality has ita 
favorite sorts; 

Black. — Concord, Moobe's Early, Campbell's Early 
fled.— Catawba, Delaware. Luole. 
While.— GrtEBs Mountain, Niaoaha, Moohb's Diamond. 

No garden is complete without Strawberries, and as they are so 
easily grown, no garden should be without them. What is nicer than 
a dish of Strawberries picked fresh from your own gitrden? Straw- 
berries like a rich soil, and well repay a very liberal application of 

fertilizer. The b^ lime to plant a bed 

STRAWBERRIES is in September, when the young plants 
are just ready. ' Select an open laece of 
ground away from tall b%es or shrubs; dig in a liberal dressing of 
weU rotted farmyaid manure, with a sprinkling of bonemeal, and in 
this plant your Strawberries one foot apart in the rows and two feet 
between tiie rows. ' 

Afta the first hard frost throw over them some light protecticra — 
stiaw, old hay or anything that will not be liable to pack down on the 
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plants loo tightly. The object of this covoing is not to beep the 
plants from tiie cold, but to protect them from the sun, which causes 
more failuies than the cold. This covering should be removed after 
Spring opens up, but not too ewly, as s little growth may have al- 
ready started, and if exposed to a late frost may cause much iiyuiy. 
The plants, which will have become loose by the action of the &ost, 
should be gone over and fiimly pressed into |dace, the beds lightly 
forked to prevent the growth of weeds, and when they are in bloom, 
some straw or salt hay should be placed around and between the 
plants to |H%vent the soil from splashing on the ripe firuit. 

To lengthw the 
season of fruit- 
ing, the first blos- 
soms may be 
picked from some 
of the plants, and 
these will fruit 
about three weeks 
lat^. Strawberries 
are sexual and lu- 
' sexual, that is to 

The M^h-ll Strewberr, fJ- ^^ SOme the 

Lowers have pollen 
and seed organs, in others only one set of these. To insure fruiting it 
is necessary to plant some of each kind, unless the bi-semal 
varieties ak>ne are selected. A bed once planted is good for at least 
three years, when 'it should be renewed. 

AH runners shouki be cut away annually as soon as the fruiting 
season is past, unless some are wanted to make a new bed, in which 
case the strongest plants should be left until wanted and the runner 
should be stopped at the first strong plant to accelerate rooting. 

Strawberries, fortunately, are not troubled with many insect 
pests or fungus' diseases, and their propagation by runners is very 
simple, as they root freely of their own accord and can be cut off and 
planted where they are to remain. 

There are many fine varieties and their selection is lai^ety a 
matter of preferpuce. TKe following are bi-sexual end are all good, 
tested sorts: 

Early. — Glvde, Marshall, Bedbrwood, 

Midseason. — Abington, McEini^y, Sharpless, Nick Ohmeb. 
Late. — GouHONWEALTH, Gandy, Brand ywdje. 
i4ufumn or PerpeJuaf.—AHERicuB, Progressive. These have small fruit. 
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Cuiranta are used jHindpaDy for colinary purposes, and unless 
wanted for preserving, a few plants will generally be sufBcient for 
ordinary use. The red and white varieties are the ones usually grown, 
but some like the black, and a few plants could be included if room 
can be spared. The reds are the most, popular. 



Any soil of a medium rich nature will grow good 
CURRAJNTS Currants and they are not particular as to situa- 
tion. They prefer e light, open space [referably 
to one that is shaded by trees. They may be planted in Spring or 
Fall, and must be attended to in the matter of pruning to insure a good 
crop of fruit annually. All young shoots should be pruned back 
about half, and only a few l^t to form tbe bush, care being taken 
annually to remove all young growth which springs from the base of 
the bushes, otlierwise they will get too thick and small fruit will result 
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Fig. 3. No. I ahowa torn 



If planted four feet apart they will soon 
grow tip and fill the Bi)ace between each 
planL 

The Currant worm is one of the worst 
pests we have to deal with. Powdered 
hellebore dusted on the plants is a good 
remedy, but they should be watched tor 
carefully as soon as the foliage appears, and 
kept destroyed until the foliage becomes hard. 
There is some danger in using a liquid in- 
secticide because the fruit is small and it is 
almost impossible to wash off all traces of 
poison. 

Cuirants ate usually propagated, from 
cuttings made of the ripened shoots, and root quite freely if put 
in during the FalL The best varieties are: 

Red. — Fay's Pbolific, sweet, large and very productive. Ghemry, 
' large and very [solific. Pomona, a new variety; keeps long 
after getting ripe. 
Black. — Chahpion. Berries large and of good quality. 
WhUe. — ^Bab-le-»uc, White Grape. 

This luscious fruit is not much grown, but serves a purpose as a 
culinary fruit. It makes a good subject for planting between 
plots, as a f^ice, or along walks, as it can he [Huned hard and kept 
witlun limits, trained on a wire fence for support. Planting may be 
done in the Fall and a crop of fmit can 
GOOSEBERRIES be had the firet year. Very little prun- 
ing is required, as the plants usually grow 
short jointed wood, and keeping the plants thinned out so that ' the 
fruit may have exposure to the sun and air is all the pruning necessary, 
like Currants, the Gooseberry is subject to the attack of worms 
(caterpillars), which soon denude the plants of foliage and make than 
unsightly, as well as preventing the proper maturity of the fruit. 
Dusting with powdered hellebore is one of the best remedies and 
should be applied as a preventive as soon as the foliage expands. 
Mildew often attacks the Gooseberry and causes trouble, but spraying 
with a solution of sulphuric acid, one part to one thousand parts of 
water, will control this disease. It may be home in mind that eight 
teaspoonfuls make one fluid ounce, IS ozs. make a pint, and there are 
dght pints in a gallon. A teaspoonful of sulphuric acid to a gallon of 
water is therefore a safe amount. 
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PropagaUon of the Gooseberry is done by cuttings of the ripened 
shoots. TThe following varieties are each -good:' 
DowNiNQ. Large, pale green, soft and juicy; quite prolific. 
Industry. large, dark red; good cropper. 
Red Jackett. Large, red, good flavor. 
White Lion. One of the finest. 

The popular Raspberry is alwa^ welcome in the home, and 
it is only. when freshly gathered that it has that lovely flavor peculiar 
to this fruit and wbit^ makes it so de^rable in the home gardm. 



A ^mpla, durable and efficient barrel tprmjer 

Raspberries must be handled with the greatest care or the fruit wiU 

become bruised and soon ferment. Small bas- 

BASPBERRIES kets should be used whtu picking, to prevent 

excessive weight, which invariably crushes the 

tender berries, and they soon become unfit for use. 

The plants are not particular about the kind of soil they grow in, 
nor the location. They grow best in a good, rich, well drained, loamy, 
cultivated garden soil, and should be planted in rows two feet apart 
and four feet between the rows. They are beat tied to a wire trellis 
for support and to facilitate ease in gathering the fruit. 

The young growths which spring from the base of the plants, 
should he thinned out to four or five, and after the season's fruit is 
over, the old fruited wood should be cut out <Jose to the ground, and 
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the youDg sbools given every chance to ripen before Winter sets in, 
when they may be tied together in bunches of five or six canes and left 
in this way until Spring, when they must be tied to the wires and . 
trimmed evenly along the top to make them look neat. 

Raspberries are not subject to much trouble bom insects or 



They are propagated by division of the roots or from catlings, 
which should be taken from the ripened shoots and inserted in the 
ground in September, and will commence to grow the following Spring. 

There are red, yellow and black Raspberries, but the red varieties 
are the most popular. A few well tried varieties follow: 
CuTHBERT. Red, large and sweet; the most popular of all Rasi^)enries- 
Bhandywime. a large, bright red b^ry; a good cropper. 
Golden Queen. Large, amber color; fine quality. 
GuHBERLAin). Very large, black, glossy berries, juicy and sweet. 

The culture of Blackberries is similar to the directions given for 
Raspberries. They grow Btronger, however, 
BLACKBERRIES and requhe more room, and owing to their 
sharp thorns they are not so desirable in the 
small garden. "Some object to the many seeds Ihey contain, par- 
ticularly If grown on poor soil, but a few varieties are almost seedless: 
Taylor, Without core and one of the best. 
Erie, Of Very good quafity. 
Iceberg.: Produces while berries of a good fiavor. 

A few plants of the Loganberry may be grown as a usd^l 
novelty. The fruit has a very flat taste, but 
LOGANBERRY looks very pretty as a dessert, on the table. 
There should be no reason why this easily 
cultivated fruit, which was raised by a Judge Logmi in Cahfomia, 
should not be tried m many gardens. In England it has become a 
general favorite. Its treatment in all' respecU is suuilar to that of 
the Raspbory. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The Vegetable Garden 

No matter how sioaU the place, none ia complete without its own 
vegetable gaiden to ftirnish the home table.^ In some instances, 
a v^etable garden is objected to on the ground that it inter- 
feres with the beauty of the surrounding effects. But the latter can be 
made to fit in with the general scheme. A well-planned and neatly- 
kept vegetable garden need never detract from the general appearance 
of the place; usually it is a decidedly attractive feature; it lends an air 
of simplicity and "hominess" which flowers alone cannot furnish. Ona 
"dollars and caits" basis alone, in these days of higi prices, the vege- 
table garden is, or can almost always be made, a paying factor. Even 
where that side of the matter is to be disputed there is no question 
that to get the very beet quality of vegetables you must grow your own. 

The commerdal grower must be guided in his choice of varieties 
by the market demands, and by tlie factor of big yields, even though 
the vaiietiea which meet these requirements may not be those of the 
best table quality. The home gardener, on (he other hand, may select 
varieties which satisfy his own personal taste. Furthemiore, th«e are 
many vegetables which, to be had at their very best, must be gathered 
only a few hours before they are used. As an old saying has it: "The 
pot should be boiling before you pick your Com." 

Aa a healthful recreation, nothing surpasses the cultivation of 
culinary vegetables. It never gets monotonous, for the wo^k changes 
from day to day, and every day brings its own problems. The wwk in- 
volved may be made as mild or as strenuous as is desired. If one fears 
that not enough exercise is to he had with a hoe, a few hours' "trench- 
ing" with a spade will give him as tug an af^tite for his dinner aa 
anything he can find to do. 

It is not necessary to hesitate about having a v^etable garden 
because such a location as you may have available is not naturally the 
most ideal for the purpose. Tbe plot of ground which cannot. wiUf in- 
telligent preparation, be made to grow successfully practically every 
one of the garden vegetables, is by all means the exception and not the 
' general rule. At the same time it pays well to take advantage of any 
favraable natural conditions that may he at^hand. The best soil is 
what is termed a "sandy bam," that is, a good clay soU in which th»e 
is enough material of a sand-like character to keep it friable and w^k- 
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aUe at all times of tbe year, while moisture is retained by it fta a kmg 
time. If you have only a heavy clay soil, it can be improved by adding^ 
sand, wood aabes, sifted coal ashes, lime and humus. If the soil is light 
aod sandy, heavy loam or muck added to it will im{ax>ve it, and humus 
will also be very beneficial. 

Drainage is one of the most important factors. If your garden 
spot is low and wet, by all means put in a drain tile at the first oppor- 
tunity. Deep spading, and in extreme cases, loosening up the subsoil 
with agricultural blasting powder, will tend to overcome this difSculty. 

If tbe garden can be located in a spot where it is protected from 
prevailing Winter and Sfsing winds the earliness of tbe crops will be 
advanced very noticeably. A good, thick hedge of Hemlock, Spruce, 
or Privet to the north and west of the garden, if it is not naturally 
sheltered, may be made lo serve 'the double purpose of providing a 
wind shield, and of screening it from other parts of the place. 

Growino Plants poh Settino Out. If you utilize your frames 
to advantage, your first plantings of Cabbage, Caulifiow^, Lettuce, 
Beets, Onions, Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg-plants, Lima Beans, Com, 
Cucumbers, Melons and Squash will be well started by the time it is 
warm enough to plant them out of doors. 

If you have only coldframes, a few plants may be started in the 
bouse in a warm, sunny window to be put into the frames when they 
are large enough to transplant. 

In making a hotbed begin a week or ten days before you expect to 
make your first sowing of seed. Procure horse manure that has not yet 
fermented, aJkwing one-sixth of a cord to each sash to be heated. 
Unless the manure has some considerable straw or bedding mixed in 
with it, it wiU be better to add one-fourth of leaves to the manure when 
it is piled up. Build it up in a square heap, tramping it down solidly as 
it is built After three or four days, iork it over and restack, putting 
what was the outside of the heap in the center. Sprinkle irith water 
any parts of it that may seem dry. Fork tbe heap over again within 
three or four days. In this way the whole mass may be made to fer- 
ment evenly, and will be in just the right shape to put into the frames 
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for your hotbeda. Fork out the old boU to a depth of from four to nx 
inches; put in the manure, tramping- it down finnly to a depth 
of eighteen 'inches or so. The amount of manure regilired will depend 
upon the climate and upon how early in the Spring the bed is made. 
If soil that i^ not frozen ia avEulahle, it will be well to put an inch 
or so of firesh soil on top of the old in which to sow the seeds. Any 
soil which has been removed should be put back on top of the manure 
and thoroughly fined and raked level. Then put on the sashes and 



Small Teftctabte itarden on niburbaii lot. nrllh neat wire [<nc« on left nnd 

let the frames stand until a thermometer hung inmde recedes to a. 
temperature of 70 deg. to 80 deg., when it will be ready for the first 
sowing of seed. 

DiGGiNO AND Pbbparing THE SoiL. WiUi the soil adequately en- 
riched and thoroughly prepared, success is half won before you begin. 
Insufficient preparation, no matter how good your seeds may be, will 
remain a drag and a handicap throughout the entire season. The soil 
is the sole source of nourishment for the tremendous development 
plants will have to make through the comparativdy few weeks of the 
growing season. All their food is absorbed in the form of a weak solu- 
tion. We have aheady spoken of the necessity for thorough drainage. 
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The soil must also be well pulverized. It pays, therefore, to take time 
to prepare, just as thoroughly as you possibly can, your garden soil, 
DO matter bow Impatient you may be to get at tbe more' interesting 
tasks <^ seed sowing and planting. 

If your garden [^tis sufQciently large for a horse or team to 
turn in plowing will be much cheaper and on the whole much 
more satiafaclory. Unless your soil is very light and sandy, it will pay 
to plow as deeply as possible witiiout digging up tbe subsoil. Get all 
your plowing daae as early in the Spring as possible. If the garden 
has to be dug by spade, you will have to watch carefully to see that 
the |ob is done thoroughly. It is hard, slo^ work and nothing^ia to be 
gained by trying to skimp it. The garden that is dug shallow, left 
lumpy or merely fine on tbe surface, cannot give good results. Dig 
at least ten to tw^e inches deep. Manure (iumid be ^iread ev^ity 
over tiie ground before spading. It is usually best to throw the first 
row or furrow of soil out entirely, and then put the manure from the 
next stiip on the bottom of the furrow dug out, proceeding in tbis 
manner across tbe [HGce. 

When planting or sowing is to be done the whole [^t should be 
raked over. It may be that (mjy a small part of it will be wanted ibr 
immediate use for the hardiest seeds or plants, but if it is all given the 
same treatment the moisture wUI be conserved. It pays to take a 
good deal of care and time lo get all trash and stones raked up and re- 
' moved befere you tliink of getting the surface ready for planting. 

For practical results the enrichiqg of your garden can be accom- 
plished in no better way than by the application of all the manure you 
can conveniently get. It should be well rotted and not green and 
lumipy. Horse and cattle manure mbced that has been kept under 
cover and has thoroughly fermented but not "fire-fanged" or burned 
out, is tbe best. If you can get oiougb of tiiis to spread it three or four 
inches deep all over your garden, you will have the foundation for big 
crops. 

Chicken manure is particularly powerful, but should have been 
kept so that it is fine and dry, and not stuck together in a pasty mass. 
If you have only a small quantity, it is wise to keep it just for use in 
bilk and for transplanting rather than to spread it over tbe whole gar- 
den. Sheep manure, like chicken manure, is very high in nitrogen, and 
should be used in the same way. Within recent years it has been pos- 
- sible to purchase cattle, horse and sheep manure in standardized, pre- 
pared forms which are dry and convenient to handle. Where yard 
manure cannot be t^nveniently obtained, these can be used. 

Because it has neen increasingly difficult to get manures in suffi- 
cient quantities, commercial fertilizers have come more into use. Aa 
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it is more convenient, the small gardener usually bays his fertilizer in 
the'form of a completely mixed prc^>aration. 

It will be well to have on hand, however, a smalf quantity each of 
fine ground bone, guano or dried blood. These are all quick acting 
fertilizers wiiich can he used in hill a or drills. You can also use 
all the wood ashes you can get. Dustings of lime are also helpful. 
Conmiercial "humus" or prepared decayed vegetable matter is inex- 
pensive aod will prove very beneficial. It is oft«a advertised. 



A (able of ctaolcs, well-Aroon *etsiiibl«, pEoperl? (Imged 

Planting and Thansplanting. The operations of planlihg and 
transplanting are two at which the gardener must become e]q>ert as 
8pon as possible. The first step is to have a thoroughly prepared seed 
bed or planting surface. Have the soil'th(»Qughly pulverized. It may 
then be left 'until ready for use. Just before you sow or plant, tlie sur- 
face should again be gone over with an iron rake. Make it as smooth 
and fine as you posably can. 

It is best to buy seed from a good, reliable seed house rather than 
to depend upon what you may find at the local hardware or grocery 
store. Small seeds such as Lettuce, Radish and Onions may be 
merely raked into the surface; medium size seeds, such as Beets, 
Spinach and Parsnips, from one-quarter to one-half inch and the com- 
paratively large seeds, such as Cabbage, Carrots and Pumpkins, about 
one inch deep. In showery weather the seeds should be covered 
mcve lightly than in normal conditions, in a very light soil, or 
in hot, dry weather, cover more deeply. In extra early sowings of 
Peas, put the seeds in a little deeper but not much. 

As a general guide, sow Onions, (also plant Onion sets ) smooth 
Peas, early Beets, Radishes, Spinach, Turnips and Cabbage just as 
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soon as the ground can be worked in the Spring. When Peach and 
Pear trees are in bloom, the medium hardy Ibings, including Beets, 
Ganots, Kohl Rabi, Lettuce, wrinkled Peas, Parsnips, Salsify, To- 
matoes, Swiss Chaid may be sown and also Lettuce, Cauliflowers, 
Beets and Onion plants from tbe cold frames may be set out 

When the Apple trees are in blossom, sow the seeds of the tenderest 
things— Beans, Sweet Com, Cucumbers, Okra, Melons, Pumpkins and 
Squash. 



■ultfng nippoiltor Fmu TIiU 
kecplaA 

After all danger from late frost is past, set out growing plants of 
Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg-plants, Pole Beans, Melons. Cucumbezs, 
Sweet Corn and Okra, 

Poor germination results are often due to the fact that seeds are 
loosely covered in tbe soil. They should be well firmed and covered. 
Firming can generally be done well enough with the back of the hoe or 
rake. 

For neatness make every row straight, using your gardm line and 
reel frequently. Tag every row as soon as it is sown or planted, maA* 
ing on the date as well as the name of the variety. You will thus be 
able to keep track of tbe time required for the different varietiea to 
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mature, which iriU be of gKatex value to you in sncceeduig years. 

Transplandng diould be done preferably during showery weather, 
or in the late afternoon, and tixe planta will take hold more quickly. If 
they are shaded in some way for a few days, espedally if the weather 
is windy and sonny, all the better. An irrigation system is of the 
greatest benefit, in transplanting or planting, as the work can be done 
at any time wi^ en almost positive certainty of soccess. In all trans- 
planting the whI ought to be pressed firmly. 

Seeds may be sown directly in the soil, but usually it is better to 
sow^in "flata" or seed^ans, which can be moved about &om one sash 
toJdDother and' handled more conveniently in transplanting. Small 
aeeds d>ould be barely covered from sight, ^^lile larger ones should be 
covered to the depth'mentioned on page 151. It is important to press 
the seed firmlyiinto^tKe soil when sowing. Tag each variety care- ' 
fully end water with a fine spray so as not to wash out any of the seeds. 

As soon as the little seedlings ere up it wiU be necessary to give 
some fresh air every day or two to keep them healthy and vigorous, 
the temperature being kept at from 60 to 7S deg. according to the 
things being grown. As soon as the first two or three true leaves-ap- 
pear, the seedlings should be transplanted, either into other "flats" or 
into the frames, setting them from two to three inches apart each way 
so they will have plenty of room. 

During this season watering should be done only on bri^t min- 
ings so that the soil will have a chance to dry off befwe night, as this 
will lessen the danger of "damping ofi'." Avoid over-watering, as the 
soil dries out very slowly when the sashes have to be kept on most of 
the time. 

Tomatoes, Peppers and Egg-plants should be transplanted a 
second time, preferably to pots, before being set out of doors. If they 
have been given plenty of room at the first shift in the frames or Oats, 
they can be put into three and a half or four-inch pots, and be in 
bud and blossom when set into the garden. 

It is very 'important that all plants, whether hardy or t^ider, 
should be "hardened off" carefully before being moved from the 
&ames to the open garden. To do this, leave them uncovered all the 
time for several days and nights before you set them out, putting on 
the sashes only if frost threatens. Should plants inadvertently get 
touched by frost, watering them with ice-cold water in the morning 
and keqiing them shaded from the sun will often enable them to re- 
cover when they might otherwise be lost. 

Watziuno. Within the last few years there have been developed 
several systems for applying water artifidally. Any gardener who 
had a water supply with thirty pounds pressure available, can get his 
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own rain whenever he wants it by instaUing an irrigation Bystem at a 
very slight cost 

|l^ The type that has been most widely used consists of horizontal 
piping supported a few feet ahove the surface of the garden and per- 
forated at regular intervals. These pipes can be turned by a handle 
andja valve turns the water on or oiF as needed. A single line of ppg 
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notably the two In th« middle, haTefetetableapacM. Thedott 

Irau, the ihaded parts arbor* and reat haute, the remainder helaf beda and 

will water a atrip of ground twenty-five feet wide on both Mdes or 
a total of filty feet. A hundred feet of three-quarter inch galvanized 
pipe, even at present high prices, costs but a few dollars. 

Another system which is slightly more expensive and^applies the 
water more rapidly, has adjustable circular sprays placed.ev^y twenty- 
five or thirty feet along the liite of pipe. It also doea.excellent work. 
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Watering with a hose by hand is not (o be compared with water 
applied by a modem irrigating system. The soil can be soaked evenly 
and to as great a depth as desired, the water being put on whenever 
and wherever wanted by simply turning a valve and occasionally 
tunuug the pipe. For very small gardens a portable system of both 
types can be had. 

General Principlb9 of Cultivation. What is "cultivation?" 
Why do we do it and what does it accomplish? We cultivate to keep 
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down weeds that mi^t rob (he growing crop of sunlight, air and 
nourishment; to conserve the moisture in the soil; to keep the soil 
open and aerated, and to pulverize the soil or break up its particles 
and thus assist the chemical and bacteriological changes in the soil. 
Cultivation brings these results. It also creates what is called "a soil 
mulch," i. e., a layer of dry soil on the surface which checks the loss of 
moistufe from the lower layers to the surface where it evaporates 
rapidly. 
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The cultivation work required on any crop will depend largely on 
whetiier or not you get the first ho^ng and weeding done just as soon 
as it is possible to do it, or let it go for a few days or a week later. 
Within a week or ten days the soil between the rows will have begun to 
fbim a crust again, and new crop of weed seedlings may have sprouted. 
This means another hoeing promptly. We do not think that it is any 
naggeratJon to say that eighty per cent of the work in taking care df 
gardens is due to the fact that these Iioeings and hand weedings are 
allowed to go for several days after they should have been attended to. 
The tedious task of hand weeding may be leasened considerably by 
using one of the small hand weedera. 

Cultivation should be kept up frequently enough to maintain a 
dust mulch at all times. Cultivation with a wheel hoe should be k^t 
up as long as it is possible to get between the rows. Then you should 
Bubstitnte for it a double or sKde hoe. The types with runners or wheel 
to guide the blade and hold it even do much better and easier work. 
By all means, provide yourself witii one. 

IffSBCTS AND Diseases. There ere a number of insects which 
are almost certain to put in appearance every season. One important 
thing in combating insects and diseases is to be prepared to ward off 
attack. In cases where preventive measures are not possible^ be pre- 
pared to act immediately if trouble appears. Owing to the la^e 
number of remedies, cures and poisons which the gardener sees 
advertised or hears about, he is likely to get the idea that the question 
of plant pests is such a ccKUpIicated one that no simple and systematic 
measures are possble. As a matter of fact, warfare with plant troubles, 
while it is always serious enough, is by no means as complicated as at 
first appears. The first step to take and the most important thing 
to know is what kind of enemy you are fighting in any particular 
case. While their number is legion, they can be classified into three or 
four groups as spoken of in Chapter XVII, against each of which the 
same weapons are effective. 

Harvesthho and Stohino. There are thousands of amateur 
gardenras who leave enough fruit and vegetables on or in the ground 
at the end of the season, to make aU the difference between profit and 
loss on their season's operations. Learn to utilize everything you grow. 
Every head of Cabbage that spKts, every ear of Com, or handful of 
Beans that gets too old to use, every root that is left to freeze in the 
ground, is just so much waste. While many things can be successfully 
stored through the Winter, or a large part of it, others must he canned. 
The usual mistake is to try to do all the canning in a rush at (he end 
of the season. The pr^udice against caimed things is largely due to 
the fact that they are not canned until they are already old and tough. 
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In etoring v^etabke, a few Hungs need an exceptionally dry and - 
warm place, such as a cwraer of the attic near the chimney. The stor- 
age room must be perfectly clean. Gel it ready early. Some folks like 
to provide contain^s to iiold the diiferent fruits or vegetables and so 
make them easy to handle. Some vegetables demand a free circulaUon 
of fur about them, while others must be kept barely moist by some 
packing material Ordinary cracker boxes and slatted vegetable or 
"Onion" ciat«3, each of which holds about a bushd, level full, are dieap, 
clean and convenient, and can be obtained at any grocery store. The 
boxes are also excellent for keeping Apples and other Ihiit, and for 
packing root crops such as I^uaiipe, Stdsify, Turnips, Beets, Carrots 
and Winter Radishes in sand or sphagnum moss, and also for packing 
Celery for Winter. Slatted crates are good for Onions, Squash, Cab- 
bage, and for handUng Tomatoes, Mebns, Egg-plant and so forth, 
which can be kept for some weeks in a cool place. Directions for storing 
and harvesting the individual crops are given in paragraphs that 
follow, but the fuller general information is given in this paragraph 
on storage. 

SOWING AND PLANTING TABLE 

Seedi No. ol 

Apart Rows or FlanU Depth Diiys to 

VtvelAblce lu Rowa Apart 60-ft. Row On,) M&tun 

Asparagus 1ft. 3 ft. SO i 1 yr. 

Beans (early) S-1 in. IS in. I pt. 1-2 45-79 - 

Beans (wax) 5-4 in. IS-M 1 pu 1-4 65-80 

BeansOima) 4-6 in. 18-24 1 pt. 1-2 60-90 

Beans (pole) 4 ft. 4 ft. J^ pt. 1-2 65-100 

Beans (pole lima), . . 4 ft. 4-6 ft. !^ pt. 1-2 TO-M 

BeeU (early) 4-6 b. 12-15 100-lSO 1 40-60 

Beets (late) 4-6 in. 12-15 1 oz. 2 7S-90 

BruBsels Snouts. ... 18 in. 2 ft. 39 ^ 100-140 

CaMjage (eady) 18 in. 2 ft. 35 H 70-100 

Cabbage (late) 18 in. 2-3 ft. 29-SS M 120-180 

Carrots (early) 3-4 in. 12 in. H oz. \i OOSO 

Carroto (late). 2-4 in. 12-15 in. H oz. H 60-90 

Cauliflower (early). . 18 in. 2 ft. 35 H 50-80 

Cauliflower (late). . . 2 f t. 2-3 ft. 25 H 100-110 

Cdery !-3 in. 12 in. J4 oz. H-H 125-150 

Com (early) 8 ft. 3-4 ft. H Pt- 2 M-80 

Com (main ctop) ... 4 ft. 4 ft. H Pi- S-4 80-100 ' 

CucomberB 4 ft. 4 ft. H ot. 1 60-75 

Egg-idant. 2 ft. SO in. 25 plants 40.60 

^dive 12 in. 12 in. H oz. H 75-100 

Lettuce 12 in. 12-15 in. H ox. H 60-100 

Leek 8-4 in. 19 in. H oz. H 120-150 

MekiDS, Musk 4-6 ft. 4-6 ft. ii oz. }^1 90-120 

Melons, Water. 6-8 ft. 6-8 ft. M «*■ J^* 100-125 

Onion 2-3 in. 12-15 in. H oz. ^ 120-17S 

Paraley 4-6in. 1ft Hot. H 90-110 
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[SOWING AND n,ANTlNG TABLE— Continued 

Vf^UblM io Rove 

Pamnps i 3-5 in. 

Peas (smooth) J^-S in. 

PcBB (wrinkled) J^B in. 

Peaa (bte) 2-3 in. 

Peppen 8 ft. 

Potatoes 13 in. 

Pumpkin 8-8 ft. 

Radisfa (eariy) 2-3 in. 

Radish (late) 2-3 in. 

Salsify 2-4 in. 

Squash (Sununer). . . 3-6 ft. 

Squash (Winter) 6-8 ft. 

Swiss Chard 8-12 in. 

Tomato S-4 f t. 

Tumipa (early) 4-6 in. 

Turnips (late) 4-6 in. 

CULTIVATION OF THE CHIEF VEGETABLES 

Tlie principles of fertility and culture, which have been covered in 

the previous duipters, apply aUke to all vegetables. 

ASPARAGUS. — A hundred or two Asparagus plants, well cared for, 
. will supply the home table. Select well drained soil in which to 
plant this crop, preferably one a little sandy. Dig out Uenches 
about eighteen inches deep and three feet apart. Tread into these 
sx inches or so of Aianure. and cover this with good soil to within 
ax inches of the surface. On this prepared bed, set the roots a 
foot spail, spreading them out evenly. Fill the trench only two- 
thirds or so at first, and work the rest of the soil in until it is level 
as the plants develop. Beans, Beets, Carrots, Lettuce, can be grown 
between the rows of Asparagus during the first part of the season. 
In the Fall, clear off and burn all the dead material and weeds, and 
apply a coating of manure. As the shoots or growths develop in 
the Spring, a few of the largest may be cut, but only for a few weeks 
the first year. Cultivate th»»oughIy, however, to get as vigorous 
a growth of plants as possible. Manure or fertilize in August. 
This is to throw strength into the crown for the early Spring growth, 
as the succulent roots act as storehouses of plant food. 

BEANS — Always select a warm and fertile soil if available. Avoid 
nitrogenous manures (ir fertilizers near the seeds. Thin out to 
several inches apart as soon as the plants are well started. As the 
plants develop, bill them slightly. Avoid working or {ncking while 
the foliage is wet. The Dwarf Limas are only partly dwaif, and 
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should be given nAire space than the Wax Beana. Put the seed in 
edgeways with the eye down, and if poesible, avoid planting within 
two or three days of rain. 
Pole Beans are usually planted in specially prepared hiUa, S to 4 ft. 
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«part, and sappOTted on rough poles or stakes with cross pieces. A 
t>etter way is to grow than in rows, and support them on a con- 
tinaous trellis. For a long hearing season keep all pods picked off 
as fast aa they are large enough. Many vMietiea, however, are 
good as shell Eteans after they mature. 
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BEETS. — ^Plaot in well enriched, moist soil and thin eariy. In Betting 
out plants started in frames or started under ^ass, put them about 
8 in. apart. The thinnings from the trop male excellent greena. 
As with all the root crops, especially when planted early in the 
season, growth will be greatly stimulated by a Bli^t application of 
nitrate of soda. Make two or three sowings between April and the 
latter part of June when the crop for Pall use and Winter storage 
is put in. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.~This extremely delicious vegetable is grown 
in much the same way as Cauliflower or Cabbage. The "buttons" 
or SQiall heads which form along the stalk may be grown to a larger 
tdze by pinching out the crown of the plant after the "buttons" have 
formed. These plants are extremely hardy and the "buttons," 
which are improved by frost, may be left on the stalk and gathered 
when wanted until Midwinter. 

CABBAGE. — Use deep and very rich soil which is not lacking in 
Hme. And in addition to this, put manure or fertilizer in the bills or 
rows. The early varieties may be set as close as 16 in. or 18 in. 
Plants started under glass are set out early in April, and seeds 
planted at the same time will give plants for a succession crop. 
Plants for tiie late crop are started in the latter part ttf May or 
early during the first h^ of July. As a rule, the earlier the better. 
One of the most important points in growing strong plants for 
transplanting is to thin Ihem out to several inches apart as soon 
as they are well started; also keep them thoroughly cultivated at 
all stages of growth. A sUght hilling up as they devdop is desirable. 
Two or three U^t appUcations of nitrate of soda given a week or so 
after transplanting, and again in from ten to fourtesi days, will 
help wond^ully in giving the crop a strong start. 

CARROTS. — The general cultural requirements are similar to those 
recommended for Beets, with the exception that the ground can 
hardly be made too rich for the latter, while Carrots will oft,en do 
excellently on ground which is not of so good tilth. For instance, 
if part of your garden is new ground. Carrots will be all right there, 
while Beets would do better on the old soil in the highest state of 
cultivation. Fot the earUest crop bow a variety recommended for 
forcing in the hot-hed or cold tr&me in rows 12 in. apart, setting 
Radishes between. The Radishes will be out of the way in time for 
the Carrots to develop. Where space is limited, a late planting of 
Onions for Winter use may be put in between tiie rows in late Jane, 
omittiog every second or third row, giving room to dry and harvest 
the Onions. It will prove successful only if the ground is &ee &om 
weeds, and siul moisture from irrigation or otherwise is to be rdied 
upon. 
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CAULIFLOWER. — ^This crop is bandied in much the same way as 
Cabbage, with the following additional cultural requirements. The 
plants are moie tender and should not be set out until a week or 
so after the first planting of Cabbage. Cauliflower is a very gross 
feeder and even lai^a- quantities of manure and fertilizer can be 

' . appUed with advantage. An abundance of water is also of the 
greatest importance. To be kept white and tender the "heads" 
or cuids must be protected firom the sun soon after they begin to 
form by tying the leaves together ova them. The "heads" remain in 
the best of condition for only a few days and should be examined 
freqaently when about ready to prevent "going by." 



CELERY. — The first requirement in growing good Celery is a good 
supply of water. The soU can hardly be made too rich. Early 
Cabbage and early Beets, Peas, Lettuce, etc., are usually out of 
the way in lime to put in the Celery, so that the same ground can 
be used, but an additional dressing ^ fertilizer should be ^ven. For 
eariy use set out strong plants in April or May, putting the rows 
8 to 4 ft. apart, and the plants in. in tbe low. Where nrigation is 
available the plants are sometimes grown in beds, being placed S to 
10 in. apart each way; many more sorts may be grown in the same 
area but they never are as heavy as tliose grown in rows. The 
eaily crop is blanched where it grows, either by backing up with 
soil which is drawn in carefully about the stalks to hold them in an 
upright position as they develop, or through a more convenient 
means; that is, Celray blanchers of various types which are now 
obtainable. For late Fall and Winter use the seed is sown in April 
and the plants set out in June or July. Stronger plants can be^b- 
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tained by transplanting from the seed-bed to give the plants several 
incbes apart each way. This makes them stocky and devdops a 
fibrous root system wbidi trill give quickiT and better results than 
if they are set out in the garden. In transplanting water thoroughly 
and shade from (he midday sun for a few days. Be careful not to 
get any soil over the hearts of the plants. Give dean culture and 
one or two top dressings of nitrate of soda as the plants develop, and 



CekiT plant when large, blancbep 
\oaai CelBiy pl-nt.. The one on "W ■»•«" <* ■ '»«»^ P»P" "«»U"' 

the lelt b>a tieen properly tUnned 
when m laedllnai the other hat been 
crofrded and li weak 

throw enough soil up to them to hold the stalks upright. Blanching 
is accomplished by teking up the plants with such soil as adheres to 
the roots, and packing them close together and upright in a trench 
12 to 15 in. wide, and deep enough so that the tops of the leaves 
come about on the level of the soil. As cold, freezing weather 
approaches, the trench is cova^ with a mulch or with boards; a 
portion ot the crop left for Wint^ use is transferred to boxes and 
stored in the cellar as described in the section on Harvesting. 
Celery crop should never be worked or handled while the fohage 
is wet as this will tend to augment ^y disease there may be. 
SWISS CHARD.— Swiss Chard, or Spinach Beet, is now used by many 
gardeners in preference to Spinach. One great advantage is that 
&om a single planting in the Spring greens are available in abundance 
until hard freezing weatha". If ibe outside leaves only are taken in 
gathering a picking may be made every few days, or the lai^e, mid- 
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riba may be stewed or creamed like Celery. Give the same culture 
. as you give Beeta, and thin the plants out to 6 w 8 in. in the row. 
COHN. — To get an extra early crop, a hundred or so plants may readily 
be started in small paper pots in a cold frame, not to be planted 
unto a week or two before it would be safe to plant outdoors. 
For Uiis purpose, Golden Bantam, which is extra hardy and also 
dwarf in growth, is particularly good. As Com remains at its best 
but a few days, succession should be provided for, either by making 
a small planting every wedc or ten days, or planting an early, a 




Hand]' device for marking off rows In the vetenble tarden 



medium and a late variety at the same time, early in May, early in. 
June, and early in July. Give good clean culture with a slight 
hilling up when ^eplantsareabouthalf grown; this is about aU the 
plants require. A mistake that is sometimes made is to leave too 
many stalks in a hill. Thin out to three or four for beat results. 
It is'ofteu more convenieat to plant and cultivate, and just as good 
results can be obtained by soinDg in continuous rows or drills in- 
stead of in bills, the plants being left to stand about a foot apart. 

CORN SALAD. — Ctan Salad, or Fetticus, is grown as a substitute 
for Lettuce during the late Fall months as it does not thrive during 
warm weather. Sow thinly in late August or early S^tember. It 
is vay hardy, and with a light mulching of hay, may be had after 
other salad plants are gone. 

CRESS. — This refreshing, pungent little salad or garnishing plant, 
sometimes called Pepper Grass, may be easily grown throughout 
the season. Succesdve sowings should be made, as it quickly runs 
to seed. For a continuous supply, make small planting every two 
wedo in rows 12 in. apart. 

CUCUMBERS.— For Cucumbers a light, warm soil is preferable, but 
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they will socceed in almost any garden sral, provided there is good 



The greatest difficulty in succeeding with Cucumbefs and other 
curcubite or vine crops, is to protect them from the striped yeilow 
beetle, theMeJon louse and the black wilt. To make sure (tf a 
crop give a general purpose spraying evay ten days or two 
weeks, using a soapy-nicotine spray. A^ it ia essential to 
cover the underside of the leaves as well as the surface, an angle 
nozzle should be used and a sprayer sufficiently strong to produce 
a good mist spray. Where such a sprayer is not available, dry 
spraying or dusting may be substituted, keeping the plants well 
covCTcd from early growth. Much earlior orope and bett^ results 
may be had, by starting tlie plants in paper pots in cold frames as 
recommended for sweet com. It is well, however, to use larger 
pots—say, 4 in. aguare. FiU each about half full with a compost 
of tight soil and old, tk^oughly rotted manure. Thin out to tiiree 
or four plants, and after they have been set out long enough to 
become established, tlun to two plants to a hilL Ee^ the soil 
between th« plants well cultivated until the vines cover it. In 
' setting out started plants the hills or rows should be enriched with 
well rotted manure or guano or blood and bone, the same as when 
planting seeds. A method of insuring a good stand from seed is to 
soak half of the seed you have to plant over night in warm water, . 
dry it off in fine dust or land plaster, and mix with the rest planting 
. two togetber, covering some preferably a Httle deeper than others. 
The advantage of this is that whatever the conditions that follow 
planting may be, aiough of the seeds to make a good stand are pretty 
certain to come through. If the vines are wanted to continue 
bearing for a Itmg time, pick off fruits as they mature, whetha tliey 
are needed or not. For late use and for pickling, a second planting 
may be made the latter part of June. 
EGG-PLANT. — The Egg-plant is another v^etable which revels in 
the richest soil and an abundance of mrasture. Genoal culture is 
the same as that recommended for Tomatoes, except that the {Jants 
do not have to be staked up or pruned. The plants should be grown 
in pots and for best results repotted once or twice so ibat tbey are 
in three and a half or fours when set outdoors, which should not be 
until after Tomatoes are planted. The most dangerous enemy to 
be ^tcountered in growing Egg-plants is the striped Potato bug. 
Arsenate of lead paste may be used, but if a few plants are grown, 
hand picking (kitocking the beetles off with a small stick <yr paddle 
into a pan haU full of kerosene and water) will prove effective and 
will give little trouble as the beetles are killed before they eat. 
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ENDIVE.— This is anoth^ aalad 

grown mostly for Fall use. Sow 

the same as Lettuce in June oi 

July, and thin to about 12 in. It 

requires blanching to foe ready for 

use. The individual heads may be 

tied upJooeely witlirafGa.or two 6- 

<v 8-in. boards temporaiily nailed 

together in an inverted V shape 

may be placed ovef the row.blandi- 

ing a secticm at a time. Do not 

Trork cxop whai theleeves are wet. 
HERBS- — ^A few of the common or 

culinary herbs should be grown in- 
even the small v^^able garden. 

They are useful for flavoring 

during the Summer, and it is an 

easy matta to get a Winter supply 

by gathering and drying sprigs or improrod Golden Wm pod Bean 

foliage in Summer or Fall. They 

will keep in any dry place for Wnter use. Hang them up in bunches. 

The garden h^-bs contain both nnTiiiala and biennials. Among the 

mpet popular of the former are Anise, used for flavoring and garnish- 
ing; Sweet Basil, used in stews and for seasoning various di^es; 

Dill, of which the seeds are used largely in making Cucumber 



CabbadH— (rmh atid temptliiB 
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pickles; Summesr Savory, anotber popular soup herb, and Tagetes 
lucida, which has much the same flavor as Tairagoo, and is used as 
a substitute for it. Of the perennials, which after once being ea- 
tabUshed will supply the garden without replanting each season, 
there are Caraway, widely used in cookies, etc.; Catnip and Sweet 
Fennel, used for flavoring sauces; Rosemary and Soge, which is Ytxy 
easily grown, and used p«haps more than any oth^- hsb for season- 
mg; Winter Savroy which, Uke the Sununa variety, is used for 
flavoring, and Thyme, anoth^ favorite seasoning herb. Most of 
theee herbs can be grown without difficulty. Sow than m diilla. 



Early 8nunp-n»oted CairoM 

as you would vegetable seeds of similar size. Thin them out to a 
few inches, if they come up too thickly, and give clean culture. 
Those of which the seeds are used should be cut and dried, when the 
seeds can be rubbed or pounded ouL and freed &om the chaff by 
winnowing or sing^n^. 

HORSE RADISH.— While only a small quantity of these may be 
needed for home use, a few plants may be grown as easily as not. 
Instead of seeds, sets or small pieces of roots are planted. TTiey 
are perfectly hardy, and can be taken up in Fall or early Spring, 
just as wanted. Two dozen roots will ^ve an ample supply for a 
small family. Its chief cultural requirements are plenty of moisture 
and a deep rich soil. 

KALE or BORECOLE.— This vf^etable may be described as a loose 
leaf Cabbage. It is cooked as greais. It is improved by frost and 
it is so hardy it may be had from outdoors in the garden when all 
othec greens have long since perished. It is given about the same 
treatment as late Cabbage. Only eictra hardy varieties may be 
sown in September and winto^ over, like Wint» Si^nach. 
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KOHL-RABL— This comparatively little 
used v^etable is very easily grown, and 
if cooked before the roots or bulbs get 
too large, is very good. For an extra 
early crop it may easily be started under 
glass and transplanted. To have it for 
use throughout the season, sow succession 
crops, as for Turnips. 
LEEKS.— The Ledi to obttun fuU developmwt requires a long season 
of growth. It traDsplaots readily, and seedlings started in April 
<^ early May may be transplanted in June, preferably to drills wMch 
have been enriched with old manure or the starting mixture. The 
' lower portion of the alesm should be blanched for use like Celery. 
This may be done by keeping the eartb drawn up to it, or the plants 
may be taken up and stored in a trench like late Celery. They are 
very hardy and the flavor is greatly improved by .freezing. 
LETTUCE.— While Lettuce can be grown from early Spdng until 
late in the season (and with the use of frames the year around) 
success with it will depend very largely upon using the right type 
for the particular season or conditions under which each successive 
crop is to be grown. The number of varieties in general culture is 
so ^eat that it is rather confusing, but if the gardener gets the several 
, distinct types fixed in his mind, he can make his selection intelli- 
gently. All varieties can be classed in general in two groups: the 
loose leaf and the headed. The former are the easier to grow, but 
as a genial rule, the latter are considered of better quality, although 
Uiat is mostly a matter of taste. " The k)Ose-leaf type is suitable for 
growing under glass, being for diis'purpose much'less subject'to the 
dreaded rot which quickly destroys head lettuce under glass, and 
also for growing outdoors in Spring, early Summ^ and Fall. With 
irrigation.it can be grown easily throughout the Summer months, 
but in dry weather runs quickly to seed. The 
head types of Lettuce may be considered in 
three sections: the butter head, the Cabbage 
head and the tub. Of these, 
the loose leaf is suitable for 
Spring and Fall use. The 
hard or crisp beading sorts 
take longer to mature but 
fwm heads which resist the 
beat and are sbwer to run 
lo seed, and are good for . , ^ ^ , , 

...J ^ .. Planet Jr. hoe, tsit ucaful [or tnedlum- 

^Mlasanuner growth; tne^ ^ii«t and lute twdea:) 
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are not suitable for fordng. The Cos type, most varieties of 
wMcb have to be tied up to Uanch thoroughly, is quite 
distinct in appearance and flavor firom the other types, hut is easily 
grown and should be given a place In most gardens, even in small 
gaideoB, for variety. It is suitable fin: use during Midsummer and 
early FaU. To be of the best quality. Lettuce must be quickly 
grown. It requires an abundance of moisture and a high percentage 
of available nitrogai in the fertilizer or manure. Well-rotted horse 
manure is particularly adapted to the growmg d this crop. A 
mistake oftoi made in sowing the seed in drills in the open is to let 
(he |dante stand too thickly. Thin than out as soon as they are 
wdl started to 6 or 8 in. in the row, or even more in rich soil under 
irrigatioD. To have a succesdon of crops around the year start 
[dants in January or February for setting out into the frames, and 
make a small sowing evay two weeks or so thereafter, changing the 
type you use accon^ig to the changing seasona. 
MELONS. — Muskmelons are siiMar in their cultural requirements to 
Cucumheis. In northern locations who'e the seasons are short, 
it is always a good plan to start at least part of the crop early in 
papa pots in frames. As some gardeners also advocate the pim-hing , 
off of the aids of the runners after they have attained 4 w 5 (L in 
length, to hasten the development of the laterals on whldi tlie 
Iruits set, it4nay be well to do this. For very small gardens the bush 
type of Melon, recently developed, offers distinct advantages. Tlie 
UUs may be planted as close as 4 ft. apart. Heavy soil should 
be avoided, If possible- If it must be used, add plenty of sand, and 
leaf mold to the soil in tiie hill ^hen prqtaring it, and raise the hiU 
slightly; keep it flat but bring it a couple of in^es above the gtoond 
level. 
WATERMELONS.— The require- 
ments of Watermelons are in gen- 
eral the same as those of the other 
curcubits already mentioned, ex- 
cept that much more space is de- 
manded by them. The hills are 
put 6 to 8 ft. apart each way. In 
a small garden s^ce can some- 
times be saved by putting Water- 
mebns (and Winter Squash and 
Sugar Pumpkins) near the edge of 
the garden where the vines can be 
allowed to run out over the graw, 
GardMi hoM of diSMvnt pattenu or Supported OQ old Pea Brush or 
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something Bimilar along a t&nx, thus saviDg space. Plant only a 
variety adapted to your locality. In the NOTthern States the season 
IB not long enough for any but the early varieties to mature, while 
this advantage can be overcome to a great extent by starting the 
plants in pap^ pots in frames two weeks or so earlier than the seeds 
could be planted out^de. 

MUSTARD. — The leaves of the new^, laiger growing varieties can 
be used either as a aaiad or as greens, some of which attain a foot or 
more in height. Three or four crops may be sown during the 
season to supply a succession. Those planted in Summer or early 
Fall will usually give the best results. Sow thinly in drills 1£ or 18 
in. apart, and thin out and cultivate as you would Lettuce. 

OERA may be grown easily if a rich soil and a sunny'podtion are pro- 
vided. It is very tenda and should not be planted until theground 
is tlKvoughly 'warm. The rows should be from 8 to S ft. apart and 
tixs plants thinned to 18 in. or more to give room for ample develop- 
moit. The pods should be used while they are still young and 
, tcndor. 

ONIONS are used in aU stages of devdopmmt, from seedlings as big 
as a pencil, eaten raw, to the mature dried bulb. They may be grown 
from seed, fnnn prickers (seedlings started under glass and set out 
lat«r in the garden), sets (which are very small bulbs of standard 
varieties, grown small especially for this purpose), ^or^^&om the 
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peremiial multipUtf, the Potato or Egyptlen Onion. The last tiiree 
propagate thenasdvee by multiplying, eather at the roots or,fit the 
top of the seed stalks, the cluster of hulblets being divided up and 
set out for the following crop. They may he planted eitha ip early 
Sining or in late Fall. 

* Onions from seed ^ield vary heavily in rich soil, but the prt^para- 
lion of tjie seed-bed must be of the best as the seed is fine; it niiist be 
Ugbtly and firmly covered, dght to twelve seeds being drilled in 
to the inch of row. In addition to rich and very thoroughly prepared ■ 
soil, the ntost important thing in growing Onion se^ is to keep ahead 
of the weeds. The plants when they first come up are very small, 
not much bigger than blades of grass, and the whole crop may very 
easily be lost through neglect in this r^ard. Go through it with 
the wheel hoc and also by hand within a week or ten days after they 
break ground. Continued clepn culture and occasional light appU- 
cations of nitrate of soda will keep' the crop developing vigoroiuly 
till Midsumm^. Lime in the soil and soot sprinkled along the rows 
will tend to mitigate the damage done by the Onion maggot. The 
most certain remedy for the maggot, howevo*, is a poison spray <» 
bait for the flies, which can be applied only with a strong pressure 
sprays. When the plants get too large to go through them with the 
wheel hoe, the sfide or scufile hoe ^ould be used, the kind with 
guides or nuiners in front of the blades, which hold it at an even 
depth, making the work easier and lessening the danger of injury 
to the bulbs. As soon as the tope die down the buUts should be 
pulled and laid in windrows, and raked oV%r every day or two until 
thoroughly dried; then they may be taken and the tops cut <^, and 
spread out on a floor, or in an open shed, or padted in slatted Onion 
crates, which hold about a bushel apiece, to dry off thoroughly 
before being packed away for the Winter. 

For transplanting, to get large bulbs, the seeds should be started 
under glass in February or early March, and transplanted in Afoil or 
Early May, setting the plants about 3 in. apart. Seed shoidd be 
sown very thinly in flats, with rows 8 or 4 in. apart. Keep them as 
near the glass as possible, and transfer them to the cold frames as 
soon as it is safe, so as to get hardy, stocky plants. In trans[4anting 
the roots are trimmed back to within three quartos of an inch or so, 
and half of the tops removed, when they can be handled readily, 
and practically none will drop out if the work is properly done. 
Sets planted early in the Spring by pushing the bulbs down into 
ground until they are slightly covered will make a quick growth 
and give Onions ready for use before those from "pricken" or 
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seed sown in the open. Rich soil and two or three boeings is all 
that fSi be required. 

PARSLEY. — For SumOier use sow the seed early in Spring, soaking it 
thoroughly a day or two, for it is very slow to germinate, and thin 
the plants to 6 in. or so apart wh^ they are well started. Give 
plenty of water to keep the growth succulent and tender. For 
Winter use sow a packet of seed in late Jijly or August, and when 
the little plaots have become well established, transplant to pots 
or a small box, or to a cold frame. A flat of Parsley in a sunny 
kitchen window will funuBh garnishing throughout the Winter. 

PARSNIPS'are easily grown, but to produce long, smooth roots re- 
quires deep, ricl^soil. Anothcfjess^itial is to get them sown very 



early in the Spring, as the longer the season tte better the crop 
resulting, as a rule. Thin them out early as the long roots and side 
branches get tangled together, and those that are l^t are apt to be 
seriously iqjured by the process of thiiming if it is not promptly 
attended to. ITiey will be ready for use in the Fall and can be used 
bom the ground untjl freezing weather, when enough to last through 
the Winter should be stored, the remainder being left in the ground 
(or Spring. 
PEAS bom any one planting will remain in the best of condition for 
use only for a comparatively short time. To have a constant supply 
throughout the season, a succession of plantings ffliould be made. 
Under irrigatioo'they can be had from early June until frost, other- 
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wise dry weatiier is pretty sure to cause a failure of the crop during 
late July and AugUst, bo that it does not pay to plant after late 
May until the latter part of July. ' H 

The dwarf varieties do not bear as iieavily nor /or as iong^a 
period as- the climbing sorts, but for small gardens Qiey have the 
advantage that they are economical in space and do Dot require 
support. One or two good dwarf sorts sown ev^y Uai .days or two 
'wedu will maintain a supply. If the tall varieties are used, each 
plantiftg will beer for two to tliree weeks, so that tentr bantings 
are required to maiutaiD the succession. If an early medium or 
late variety is planted at the same time, the plantings may be a 
month or so apart. - 

The smooth, extra hardy varieties may be {Wanted as early in the 
Spring as the ground may be worked, llie others, however, shcnild 
not be put in until a we^ or two later. If the soil is wet and kind 
of heavy, make early plantings near the surface. If well dried out, 
they mby be planted at the bottom of a trtuch 4 w 5 in. dec|>, and 
covered only 1 to S in. deep at first, being filled in as the plants grow. 
Get the roots well below the surface so that they do not fed so 
. quickly the effects of dry weather. A good, clean culture and pro- 
tection with kerosene emulsion or mcotine spray (if the Pea louse 
puts in an appearance) and getting the brush or trellis in as soon as 
the plants hreak ground (in ttie case of the tall or climbing varieties) 
are the main points in achieving success with this crop. 

PEPPERS. — The instructions given for Egg-plants apply also to 
Peppers. Be sure, however, to choose a variety or type suitable and 
adapted to your conditions and purposes. In the Norlheni States, 
it is well to stick to the earlier sorts, unless you grow your own plants 
and can have extra large ones ready for setting out The small, 
pungent varieties are grown for pickling and flavoring, and the 
large, mild ones for stuflTed Pe{)pas and other table dishes. 

POTATOES. — While Potatoes usually take up so much room, and 
again can be bought sa readily that they do not find a place in the 
imall home garden, a row or two of extra early ones, as a special 
treat for the table in July, should be made room fw. To get the 
earliest results, sdect good, clean, medium uzed potatoes (A an 
early variety, and* cut in quarters or halves, pushing the pieces 
down into a flat of sand tiU they are nearly covered and aa dose 
together as they will go. If these are kept in a sunny place. iHot«cted 
firom frost and watered, the roots will make a vigorous growth, 
while the tops will remain very short and stocky, so they will be 
only S to 4 in. in length wb«) they are ready to set out. 
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1?npex6 tbe rows with manure or ftfdlizer; throw in a little soil, and 
on b^ of this plant the Potatoes; then cover them ova mtirdy, 
qvouta and all, to about S^in. deep. An astonishing growUi wiU 
result during the next two or three weeks. Potatoes, while vigoionB, 
will Bot take care of tfaemselvee. The ground should be worked 
about than freqnmtly, maintaining a soil mulch, the soil thrown up 
to them a Uttle each time it is wcffked. When they are ready to 



"The noble tuber" i what ftood Potatoa ahould look Uke 

blosscon tliey may be hilled up, if the season is wet, or the soil is 
moist. Under some conditions however, they should be given 
practically level culture as more moisture is maintained to develop 
the growing tuboB. To miake sure of success, it wiU be necessary 
to protect the crop from both the striped Potato beetle and early 
and late blight. This is done by spraying, every ten days or so, 
from the time the plants are about 6 in. high, with Bordeaux mixture 
and arsenate of lead paste, or a similai double purpose spray. 
PUMPKINS.— A few hills of sugar Pumpkins, planted in the Sweet 
Com, among pole Beans or along the edge of the garden, where they 
can nin ma Uie grass or trained ova brush, etc., will give plenty c^ 
material for a nunober ctf pies. The culture is (he same as that 
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recommended for 
Winter Squashes, 
eacccpt that they 
mature more 
quickly, and gaii, 
therefore, be 
planted lata. 
RADISHES.— 
These are easily 
grown in almost 
any soil, but for 

the eou diould be 
rather sandy, and 
a good coating <^ land plaster or gypsum incorporated with it 
before seed is sown. Avoid manures and fertilizers rich in 
nitn^en, as these are apt to cause misshapoi roots and loo 
great leaf growth in proportion. Two mistakes most often 
made in growing Radishes are to sow too many at a 
time and not to thin them enough or early enough to have 
them sufficiently far apart in the row. Give each idant room to 
develop. Radi^e^ are easily raised under glass, requiring only 40 
to 45 degrees temperature. The quick maturing kinds may be sown 
between rows of Carrots, Lettuce or Beets and gathoed befwe the 
latter need all the room. A succession of roots in the best of con- 
dition, either und^ glass or outside, may be had by sowing every 
t«n days or two weeks. 

RHUBARB — Six to a dozen plants will supply a medium sized family. 
The soil should be made very rich and dug as deep as possible. 
Crowns taken from old established clumps are usually used for 
planting. Put them 3 to 4 ft. apart each way. The crowns them- 
sdves should be planted quite shallow, being covered with about 
4.in, of soil. Plants set out in the Spring wUI bear quite abundantly 
the following season; or young plants sown from seed in the Spring, 
and transplanted in June to temporary rows in the garden, may be 
set out the following Sprii^ in their permanent place, which should 
be, if possible, a sheltered spot, where they will not intafere with 
the cultivation of other things. Rhubarb, like Asparagus, stores 
much of its early Spring plant food in the thick root stalks ov^ 
Winta. Th^efore, manuring or fertilizing in the Fall will help the 
following crop. Dressings of nitrate of soda in Spring also produce 
splendid results, but be caceful to keep it off Ihe leaves. 

RUTABAGA.— The Swedish or Russian Tumipe diffo- from the or- 
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dinaiy kind id that they grow much larger and have a longer season 

.in wl^ to mature properly. They should be sown early m July. 

As the ground is frequently dry at this time, firm the seed well in, 

presdng the soil ovear the row with the back of a hoe or with the sole 

of the foot. Thin out to 6 in. or more apart, according to size of the 

variety grown and the riclmess of the soil. 
SALSIFY. — Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster, has a very decided flavor 

&om which it gets its common name. Unless you have used it and 

Enow you like it, plant only a small quantity. Its culture is easy 

as it is free &om injury by either insects or disease. The only 

trouble in growing it is tJiat it tends to become forked or sprangled. 

If possible, plant only on soil manured the previous season, and avoid 

tettihzets that are rich in nitrogen. It requires about the same 

season of growth and about the samg general culture as Parshipa. 

but tiie rows may be put nearer together as the foliage is not so large. 
SEA-KALE, which shares with Rhubarb and Asparagus the great 

advantage of being a po^nnial plant, yielding year after year, may 

be grown easily from seed or from sets— pieces of the roots such as 

are used in planting Horse Radish. To grow from seed sow in April 

m drills about IS in. apart, thinning out to 6 m. Plant early the 

following season 

as you would 

Rhubarb.except 

that S ft will 

be far oiough 

apart between 

the plants. The 

Spring growth 

must be blanch- 
ed for use. This 

is accomplished 

by sho.veling 

around the 

crown of each 

plant in the F^ 

a peck or so of 

clean sand, and 

then throwing 

up over this, soil 

from between 

the rows. This 

bonking up is 

1^ in place un- ver; proatabli ror the siiull flarden— Swlu Chud 
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til afUr the SpiDg growth has started; then the eml is hoed or 
shoveled away, the ground enriched, with hone and maniire, and 
cultivated occasionally during the rest of the season, w the plants 
when grown may be taJcoi up and forced in frames, botbeds, or the 
greenhouse. In this case they are handled in much the same way 
88 WJtIoof Chicory. 



Tomatoca trained to a fence 

SPINACH. — As with Lettuce and some other crops, success with 
Spinach depends largely on choosing a variety suitable for the seascui 
for which it is wanted. For Spring use Winter Spinach is sown the 
previous Fall and carried over with a muldung of hay, straw or 
dried litter. In Spring two or three succession plantings ctu> be 
made to maintain the supply until Simuno'. For Summer use sow, 
during late May, New Zealand Spinach. This is not cut like other 
varieties, hut the leaves are gathered from the stem while the plant 
continues to grow, until hard &ost. The Spring varieties can be 
sown again for use in the Fall, or under irrigation they grow readily 
during Midsummer. 
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SQUASH.— These abould be 
planted or started in frames, 
as reoommoided for the 
Cucumbers and Melons at- 
ready discussed. [For 
earliest -use, plant a few 
hills of scalloped or crook- 
neck type of Summer vari- 
ety. These may be had in Wln-oettlna lupporu (or Tomato ptaot* 

the bush form, thus taking 

up very Kttle space. ITiere are a few varieties, such as Fordhook 
and Delicata, vhich will serve. for both Summer and Wint^ use. 
If the plants are kept well dusted with tobacco or wood ashes during 
the early stages of growth, it will help to discourage the appearance 
of the insect likely to attack them. Sucxxss of the late or Wintor 
varieties may be made much more certain by starting them in paper 
pots in frames and setting out. The first sign of the deadly Squash 
ixaa is likdy to be a slight wilting of the leaves on a hot. bright day. 
Make a thorough examination at once at the base of the stem, and 
if you find a small bole from which a gummy, yellowish matt^ has 
voided, slit the thin cavity lengthwise until you find the intruder. 
TOMATOES. — Set out the strongest, stockiest plants you can 
find, even if you have to pay several cents more apiece for them, 
as stem as danger of late frost is over. A half handful or so of bone 
cff gnano^in each bill will produce a strong start. However, 
a little diickea manure, or a well rotted compost may be used for 
this purpose. Set the plants deep, even if you covn several inches 
of ston, as new roots will be formed all the way up, and you will 
be better prepared, ther^re, for dry weather. For garden culture 
the plants should be supported by stakes, a trellis, or the specially 
prepared circular Tomato supports now available. Set them from 
18 in to 2 ft apart, according to method of trainmg to be pursued. 
Two dozen plants w so, if they are well cared for, will provide an 
abundance of fruit for the average family. To get the earliest and 
the smoothest £ruits, keqp the vines tied up with raffia, strips of 
cloth, or soft twine, as they grow. The side dioots or suckers should 
be rubbed off as soon as they appear, the plant bdng trained to three 
or four branches. By this method the fruits which do set will have 
more nourishment and more sunshine than if the vines are allowed 
to grow busby. The newly set plants must be protected from cut- 
worms with paper collars or poison baits, but strong, pot-grown 
plants are likely to defy them, as they are too large and tough to be 
,eatai through readily. Just before dango' of frost pick all the 
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mature fruits and pack them in straw in a cold frame to ripen up. 
In tMs way they may be had for several weAs after frost. 
TURNIPS. — Seed tfx the first crop may be put in as soon as the 
ground can be gottoi ready in the Spring. As they are at their 
best for table use only for a short time, it is a good plan to plant an 
early and a medium or late variety about the first of each month 
through the season; in July a larger planting can be made for Winter 
use. While the tender seedlings are very small when they first come 
up, they grow very rapidly, and unless thinning out is done at once, 
it is likely to give the crop a severe set-back when it is attended to. 
Freshly manured soil should be avoided, and if thore is a spot in the 
garden which is light and sandy, it'is apt to produce roots c^ a mildw 
flavor than heavy soil. 



Mammoth SuAar Com— WBlI-denlapad san 

VEGETABLE MARROW.—This is another manber of the curcubit 
family, very similar in habit of growth to the Summ^ Squashes, 
there being also bush, dwarf and running varieties: It is planted 
and grown in the same way. The fruits should be used while com- 
paratively young. 

WATERCRESS.— Thero may be oppOTtunities for the cultivation 
of fresh youi^ i^ants of this delightful, pungent, and health 
giving salad. ' It del^hts io a slow running l^ook, but may be 
also cultivated in beds where there is a very slight flow c^ water. 
It is easily raised from seeds, but more generally perhaps from 
cuttings. A bunch of the stems one buys from a green^grocCT, 
stuck in the wet soil, will root readily, and the young temder 
sprouts from these will furnish the supjrfy throughout the Summer. 



CHAPTER XV 

* Home Canning of Fruits and 
Vegetables 

THE iHoducts of our own garden always taste better than fniit 
which has been canned in the commercial establishments. We 
have grown lie fruit; it ia ours and we like it. 

Science always tells us why we do a tbing, and it is only by a 
knowledge of why we do thmgs that we get so that we can apply the 
art ctf doing one thing to the art of doing another. As early as the 
seventeenth century, perscms began to know that it was very minute 
plants and animals which caused the spoiling of fruits. These organ- 
isms induce fermentation and putrefaction, and are of immense im- 
portance. They are of three groups: First, molds, which appear as a 
whife, green or black furry grotrth; they are often present on the 
v^etables at the time we can them. Secondly, we have the yeasts, 
which are familiar to every housewife who makes bread. These Uttle 
"plants" are invi^Ie to the naked eye and seem to like to get into 
aU substances which contain sugar. They are not usually there very 
long before they cause the substances lo become sour, the next stage 
being the production of alcohol. The air is full of yeast, and it is al- 
most always found on ripe fruit. The third class consists of bacteria. 
When we realize that sometimes fifteen thousand of these peaky little 
things can be placed end to end in an inch, we wonder how (hey can 
do so much damage, hut they are the hardest foes of canning we have 
to fight. These very minute organisms have a power of producing very 
redstant shelled spores, and they are sometimes not even iqjured by 
cooking. If, however, after the first boiling, tiiey ranain for a short 
time, they should soon start into growth; it is then that we kill them. 
"^ Preparation for. Canning. Every utensil which the house- ~ 
keeper uses, and evtxy vegetable and all the sugar and the water, con- 
tain some form of mold, yeast or bacteria. Our problem then is to 
take all possible care that each of our three enemies is conquered. 

For absolute cleanliness the soil must be carefully washed from 
the fruit; over-ripe fruit should never be us^; bruised and cracked 
fruit should be avoided, for it is in the bruises and cracks that the 
yeast and molds are very prevalent. All jars and containers must be 
thoroughly scalded with boiling water. 
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In camung, we use two tcnns: scaldiiig and blandiing. Scalding 
means merely dipping fruit into boiling water, while blanching cairies 
with it the meaning of allowing the fruit to remain for some time in 
this hot water. We find scalding and blanching very beneficial because 
it removes the dirt and organisms trom our fruit, and it serves t^ take 
off certain slimy or sticky substances which are found on some vege- 
tables and when canned mars their beauty. In Peaches and Tcnnatoes 
it is a method of removing the skins; with some other &uits it reduces 
their bulk smnewhat, and avoids too great shrinkage in the jare. 

Sterilization means the eliminating of all the Uve moltk, yeasts 
and bacteria. With sc»ne fruits and vegetables it is merdy a short 
boiling. In canning such tender &uits as Raspberries, which should 
have a minimnm amount of handling, and some of the v^etablea, such 
as Peas, Beans, Com and Tomatoes, which are only canned with diffi- 
culty, the fruits should be placed in the can and so arranged that they 
can be brought to a boiling point on from one to three successive days. 
This practice is based on the fact that, as previously menticmed, many 
of tlte bacteria produce hard shell spcves which are not killed during 
the first boiliDg. 

Fkhu the Ontario Dqtartm^t of Agriculture Bulletin No. JE36, 
we derive a very useful time table for the canning of fruits and vege- 
tables: 
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By this method of intennittent boiling the fruit is kept in good 
texture and shape, and the natural beauty is not lost. An cndLiary wash 
boiler can be converted into the ideal home canning outfit by fixing 
a false bottom of ajme sort in it upon which the cans can be [daced: 
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enough wat«r is used in the holler to come within an inch or two above 
the false bottom ; the steam wiU do the heating as well (» would filling the 
boil«« fall of water. The tops of the jars of fruit are slightly loosened 
before placing in the boiler in order to allow for expan^n, but the 
boiler should have a very close fitting cover which will prevent un- 
necessary loss of steam. 

Many of the larger fruits are canned by merely cooking in a syrup. 
For Peadies and Pears, a pound of sugar and a quart of water 
diould be used for every four pounds of fruit. For smaller fruits, use 
OD&half pound sugar for every pound of fruit, and let stand two hours 
bef<H« coobingi Bring the small fruits to a boiling point only. The 
large fruits, as soon as pared, should be thrown in cold water to prevent 
discoloration. When a sufficient quantity is prepared they can be 
placed in the boiling syrup and allowed to cook until they are easily 
luerced with a straw. 

Large-moulhed jars diould be used for canning. They should be 
placed in a i»n of cold water and brought to the boiling point while the 
fruit is being prepared. When the'fruit has been sufficiently cooked, 
take the jars out of the boiling water, stand on a folded towd, put the 
fruit in the jars through a* wide-mouthed funnel, filling jars until they 
overflow. In order to get all of the air bubbles out of the cans an ex- 
cellent method is to run a spoon handle inside of the jar until they are 
all gone, then the can must be filled until it overflows again and sealed 
very qi^ckly. ^ 

AB of the canning utendls should be kept in a pan of boiling water 
and never aUowed to get cold. After seahng tightly, the cans should 
be placed upsde down and allowed to cool slowly. All cans which he- 
gin to ferment and bubble should be boiled again/ When you are sure 
that the fruit is properly sealed and that none of the cans are going to 
work, the jars should be wiped a httle and placed in a cool, dry place. 
All canned products which contain sugar are decomposed by sunlight, 
BO that it is best to keep canned &uit in a place which is dark. 

In the inaVing of jams, jellies and preserves, fruit and sugar should 
be used pound for pound. Always heat the sugar' before adding to the 
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starained juice, which should have boiled for forty minutes; Btir only 
long enough to dissolve the sugar and test tor j^. 

We would advise that the so-called preservative powder should 
not be used. Small doses are not immediately harmful to die healthy 
adult, but for children and invalids, or in lai^er doses, the ^ects are 
dangerous, and for these reasons, although these powders prevent 
spoiliog, they should not be employed. , 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Pruning /^' '^■"^ 



PRUNING, when practised properly, is an aid to trees and shrubs. 
It not (Uily stimulates growth, but increases fruitfulnesa at 

certain seasons; it keeps the plant full of healthy, disease- 
resistant growth, and gives us the privilege of changing the habit. 
We do admire symmetrical, dense trees, graceful shrubs or stocky 
hedges, all of which are maintained by pruning. Many times we 
even admire the picturesque results that can be obtained by making 
a tree grow out of its natural development. Pruning does stimulate 
growth because it tends to send the energy to the part of the plant 
in which it is most wanted. It is well known that a pruned plant 
inclines to resume its natural habit and that th»« is always a ten- 
dency to grow from upper buds. Checking growth usually causes 
an increase in flower, production. 

Besides the general removal of large branches, pruning includes 
the process of pinching, or removing undeveloped ejres to cE^ growth 
in a certain direction; trimming, shortening top and roots at trans- 
planting; topping, removing the leader or a flower stalk to retain tiie 
energy in the plant rather than in making a strong leader or seeds; 
suckering, the removing of shoots at base of plant to throw Uie strength 
into the plant itself. This would include the cuttii^ of shoots from 
the stock in grafted plants; disbudding, removing of smaU buds at 
sides of main ones to throw the food into the perfect production of 
the larger flower ; ringing, the cutting out of a narrow ring of bark from 
a branch of a tree (In the case of fruit the result is the production of a 
large specimen due to the fact that the food is all kept at the place 
beyond the ring); root-pruning, the cutting of roots at planting time 
so that they may be symmetrical and have clean, undecayed surfaces, 
but the top must always be shortened proportionately when this is 
done; sprouting, the cutting out of aU sterile, unfruitful branches, 
which are usuaUy called water sfxouts. 

Roses. If we observe Rose bushes we wiU be able to see that 
they bloom from what were the strong shoots' tiie previous season, 
and that these shoots become weaker when another shoot begins to 
grow lower down. There is an annual renewal of wood, therefore, 
and this is why piming is necessary. Most Roses must be pruned 
severely at planting. Some climbers are ruined from the start by loo 
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little pnuuDg. In order to keep the bushes open nicely, the cot most 
always be made to an outside bud. Take care not to leave stubs above 
a bud either; the tips always die back and may die badt'farther than 
prefeiTed. 

Bribrb and Roses for Landscape Effect. Those Roses which are 
to be seen in mass and with which a profusion of bloom is to be 
preferred to a few slightly larger blooms should be pruned but 
little. The main w«k is to imfvove the shape of the bosh and cut 
out the very oldest wood. Wood which has flowered year after 
year ahouki be cut out from the base of the plant so that the younger 
shoots may be given a chance. Prune in March. ' 
GLiMBiNa AND PoLYANTHA RosEs. When the new BeascHi's growth is 
completed: cut out the old stems which have flowered. little 
pruning is necessary in Spring except to cut out any branches 
which hare been killed. The old wood can usually be gradually 
removed year after year. AU new canes should be car^nlly tied 
up. Prune in March. 
Hybrid Pbrpbtuals. Various soils and climates cause the hybrid 
perpetuals to be either very tall bushes or, in other locaUties, only 
to attain a height of three feet. The varieties difi'er greatly in 
height and amount of pruning 
needed. The weakest shoots should 
be pruned the most severely; in the 
same way the strongest varieties 
need the least pnming. Never leave 
a weak shoot. Care must be exer- 
cised that all shoots are not pruned 
to the same height. Prune early in 
Spring for main pnining, because 
the shoots are apt to freeze back if 
done m FaU or Winter. The canes 
of the strongest varieties, which may 
be eight or nine feet long, should 
be shortened a third m Autumn to 
prevent the injurious whipping by 
the Autumn winds. 
Hybrid Teas. The hybrid teas should 
hardly be pruned as severely as the 
hybrid perpetuals, othvwiae the 
treatment is Ae same. 
The Teas often freeze back to the soU; 
if so, remove all wood which is the 
least bit browned. Take care to 
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PRUNING f 
The dotMd 
growth or acei 

tatdeocn ai* too much a^ld 
to prune hard. "The weak— 
the ftrowth the harder tl 
pruDlnB," U alfafrlr cafe rule 




prune very seveidy; (be plants 
will apiK«ciate it and reciprocate 
by producing good blooms. All 
shoots vhich lire through the 
l^^ter should be shortened one- 
third. New make the mistalce 
of thinliing that there is so Uttle 
bush left that it will be.best not 
to prune at alL Nothing could 
be more faulty. Teas must be 
carefully watched for suckers firom 
the stock, which should be rb- 
moved &om their point of origin. 
The leaflets of the stock are often 
paler green and not so glossy, 
and have five to seven leaflets in- 
stead of three to five as with many 
varietjes. Never prune before 
eyes start and some may be frozen 
back if done too early. 



unpruDcd example. 1, Pruned m (hat all the branches are ot equal leoftth. 
la IfnnnHMT but alt loo commoal; practiced. 3, Growtha thinned out uid 
I* 1* the correct metbod. It la the (ame tbrub la each case 

Shrubs. There are essentially two classes of shrubs — the Spring 
and the Summer blooming ones. Those which bloom in the Spring 
have their flower buds all formed on the bushes by the previous 
Autumn; they are usually near the top of the plant. Any pruning in 
late Winter ot early Spring causes a removal of these flowers. 
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The moat pernicious habit 
is the one which so many en- 
thusiastic gardeners have of 
pruning everything in the 
Spring, and not only that, but 
making the graceful Barberries, 
Spineas, and Mock Oranges 
into formal, stiff shapes, due 
entirely to cutting their bushes 
with shoots all the same length. 

Many Sfoneas and Golden 
Bells never bloom well, while 
the Hydrangea blooms per- 
fectly, merely because every- 
one prunes in the early Spring, 
not at all the proper time for j. 
Golden Bells or Spiraeas hut "**'' 
exactly proper for Hydrangeas. 




be headed in a trifle after flowmng, 
which will cause the production of 
flowering wood for anotJier year. 

Hedges. A hedge, in order to give 
the best light conditions to the lower 
branches, should he broad at the bot- 
tom and narrower at the top. It is 
best not to be flat on top for snow 
quickly lodges in this sort of hedge and 
spreads it so that the true beauty is 
spoiled. Hedges should be trimmed be- 
fore growth starts in the Spring and 
again lightly in late Summer w Fall. 
The young growth is best kept its 
proper length before it grows very long, 
otherwise the cut ends of the branches 
are large and over conspicuous. 



PRUNING A LIMB 
a. Branch cutoff too loot- b, The brHnch (a) >f ter lereral ri 
rannotheaL c. A branch cut properly. d> A branch whlc_ 
— L-. ■- .... . t.-t ^ jg„ eettle and caiue dccsr- 
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Fbutt Trbbb. In pruning fruit trees for home'grounds there 
sbould be an effort to keep them always low headed and open. This 
means that from the start the branches should be encouraged to grow 
out from the mtun teunk. Avoid aUowing the branches to start so 
that a crotch is formed and have them distributed around the tree so 
(hat when they bear fruit there will be a natural balance. As the 
years pass, less pruning is necessary on fruit trees, except to keep the 
center open so that some li^t can get in U> color the fruit. Dead or 
crowded branches must be removed. Any appearance of disease is 
better cut out than any treatment that can he given it. A tree once 
in good bearing condition seldom needs extensive pruning. 

EvBRGREBNs need Uttle pruning except to correct any lack of 
uniformity of growth. Many times in Pines, among the young 
growths some appear to be away ahead of others; if care is exercised 
they may he slightly pinched to check growth in that direction. Even 
if the leader of Spruces or Firs is lost, they seem capable of making a 
new one. Much can be done by staking and training of evei^reens, 
assisted by pruning. The latter operation may lead to gumming if 
done carelessly or at an imfwoper time. 



AlALEA GHBNT aM UOLLIS 

Bbusus Thuniercu 



« Rawbbmubs) 



Caa»r, Swtet 



C&IONANTHUS 



Requlrcfl pruolna t 
den Apple tree he 
the fnilt may be i 



Need Uttle pmiunc except to remc 
btanchu which are ctoewd ot broken. 
Keep head low becauae they have tendeii 

dunaie oft^ earned by hid and wind- 
Remiliea vaj little pnuiloK. 
Rather vlgoroui prunlni. 



July 
Jan-Mar. 






Needa Co be looked o' 



I, otherwlee fruit be- 
nt cut back ■hooti. 
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Win, 


flovd) FniK 


- Who, 




Cut back juit after floweriai. 




(See Pewl Burii) 






Fl.owiRiNa Cmtum 




July 


(Rlb(a>iueum) 


ont older wood. 








July 




Thin out biBDcbea and trim back othen Im- 




FuhgbTrbb 












Golden Bbll 






(SeePonythh) 






Goij>n»CH*m 






(See Labtmum) 








Aug. cut back each a bit; It caueea more 
(mit buda to form. 


Late Summer 




Pcnona wbo have Inherited tan^ec of Giape 
vln« should exendae care in pninlnc the 


Jan-^ar 






(S« tlt»i(nii»n <m 


fiiatyear, ■ Do not remove too much at the 




JMWI«.) 


etait. otherwlK no Grapes irlU be pro- 
duced. When pOMible. i^ untrained Tins 
should be pruned back to a rin^ ere if the 

SiiitEi;^'s;rqre*a?'^w:^tE: 

have to bu7 new vinv, it b wall to have a 
deanited^rieayMemoftrdnlni. Cn«ws 
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taken*oM M as <v< for «wh wii.. Eaoh 












shoot fram eaoh; won ai« ohoHU h^tbs 
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wireitwoor three canei are left on escb 
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(Set Rote oi Shaton) 






HtnrarawcKlES 


gS.«SS ""~"" ^""-" - 


Jan^-Mar. 


HOHBYSUCELB 




Jalr 














HniUNCEA 


"SSlSSH3s 


Jan-Mar. 


HnnAKOU FANICULATA 


stalks, tbey are best pruned In Kov. 


Jan..Mar. 



Nam, 


How (0 P™« 


Wlun 


Indian CinuuMT 




aa^Mai. 


KBRRU JAFOHIC4 




£.M«. 




Require onlr that old vood tball be removed. 


uly 




Shorten any itraMUng «hooti after «ow- 


uly 
JuL-Mat. 


LILAC 


PruiK out old wood If spedmen flowen are 


July. 


HACNOLUa 


Requln only that old wood abaU be n- 
moved. Tar over all icara. 


July. 


UABONU AQUIVOLU 




July. 


MATUMONVVm 




JaiL-Mar. 


MOUNTAIH LlUSXL 


Requim only that old <rood ahould be n- 






July 


PXOHIA MOUTAN 




July 


PATiA.©ee Dw»rf ChatDUt) 








FTunlnS Raspberry cane* 



The Peach bean on ihoou of ptevfcue , „ . 
The tree must, therefore, never be headed 
back; whole luanchea should be rajnoved . 

. Heading in does cauK Dro- 
w wood but method advleed 

Low hesda, keepini them open If possible. 
Keep al' ■• ^— ' — ■ ■ '- 



11 bianchei f rei 
Moderate pruning ti 



' July 

I Feb.-Mai. 



Puvii (SeeHedgea) 

Dootile floKcrliui Ainu 
Dwt.db1.aoiwabiaAti 

Rastbeuuis. Black 



ch grew pteviouB year, 
ti except 6-S In Spring. 

much thui bsring mon 
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Nanu 


Hoa to Pr«w 


When 




young canei till Spring. Do nothedd back 
aa with Blackbemea. orblark Raapbeniei, 
■ucken atari too freelr. EWI; Spring clip 
back enda of ihoou aa Chat ca£ei ^lo-jfi 
in, long or do not prune it Imbed on IreUta. 


July-Mar. 


RroBUD 




July 






July. 






W 


Rises (See Bladtberries and 
















Jan-Mar. 


Snowball 


This is naturally a badly shaped ahrubi prune 


July 


(Vlbiirnura Opulua atetilis) 


to improve form. 








Ian..Mar. 


Spib*a Van Houttbi 


Remove old wood: shear oB old seed cap- 
sulea. Cut away half the bnmchea that 
have bloomed. 


July 


Smma Thunbkkcii 


In north the lipa freeze; they need a little 
Spring pruning. Main pnioihg after flow- 


July 




Thi'S"them out in winter. Cut back shooU 


Jan-Mar. 


(Summer-Mooniing) 








Require^^y that old wood shall be lemoved. 


July , 




Prune barf back. 


Jan.-Mai. 








(See KoelRuteria) 






Vawanm 




July 


^^""'"' 


Cut out old wood. Remove aeed veiKla. 


uly 





No Aanlei 
pronnloB 
If the woo 




ir should be without aecmteuia, 

I ftardeoen prefer a pruninfllcnlf i 

or twift la aof t uidlplihT. The* 

quick and mv 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Enemies of Plants 

WE wish to say just a few words in regard to the enemy. There 
is such a diversity of Utile complaints of plants that we prefer 
not to present elaborate discussions of the way insects and 
diseases ravage the garden. The main method for controlling these 
pests is to prevent them by the strictest sanitation. All diseased or 
insect-infested parts must he burned; such stock must never be planted 
in your clean garden or allowed to remain there if it has already started. 
Land which is known to be infested with various pests must be avoided. 
Standard remedies should be at hand, and sprays applied upon the 
first signal of trouble. By the way, a method for spraying the plants 
is essential. Get a good knapsack sprayer if you have a large garden, 
and if a smaller garden buy one of the sprayers which resemble a squirt 
gun. Good force is half the battle. Loaded with water alone it will 
do much to keep the plant lice from getting a first hold. The best 
sprayer is the one that throws a fine spray the longest distance. 

Keep down weeds which harbor diseases and insects. A method 
which must not be scorned is hand picking when possible. Anything 
which contributes toward the best culture of the plant will be found a 
control for the enemies as well. If you have questions as to just bow 
to control any of the various maladies, consult your seedsman, florist, 
nurseryman or the editor of your favorite garden paper. 

INSECTS 

Most of the miserable "bugs," so-called, are of two sorts— those 
which eat the leaves and those which merely puncture the leaf to suck 
out the juice. The gardener should become more familiar with the 
ways of the insects, for some are valuable and should be admi:^. 
Those who have read Sir John Lubbock, Faber or Maeterlinck realize 
that the insect world is quite as romantic as our own. 

Some of these insects are found on the roots, in which case the 
plants affected are thought to be diseased. Some of these insects ac- 
tually chew the roots, while others suck out the sap. The root lice may 
be controlled by watering the plants witii tobacco water. The Cab- 
bage maggot can be prevented by pkdng a collar of tarred paper about 
the young plants. 




A •ucklnS Insect — note 

luedl to pierce plaaM 
and extract Juices 



IT lawa and ere* 
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Another lot of insects are borers. They burrow into the stalks, 
the bai^ and solid wood of branches, and even the trunks of trees. 
Tlie fruit trees are especially attacked by these borers. Peaches, 
Apples. Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Roses, 
China Asters, Squashes and many other plants are so affected. Tliey 
must be dug out. Insecticides are hard to apply for any good ^ect. 
Other insects 
prefer the leaves 
and buds of plants. 
This class is the 
easiest to control. 
Do not 'he over 
worried by insects 
— merely take tlie 
time required for 
any worry and use 
it to apply effec- 
tive insecticides. 
A^ inmedicalwork, 
there is no panacea for all ills, but it is not dangerous to 
make one general sweeping statement about their control. 
It is this: Sucking insects are seldom poisoned by insecticides; their 
breathing pores along the sides of their bodies must he touched and 
filled vilh the fluid; they are controlled by contact insecticides. Chew- 
ing insects greedily eat the leaves which, if covered with a poison, will 
kill (hem. 

iMSECncTOES. The following are good contact insecticides and 
are effective against sucking insects such as the various scales, plant 
lice, blister mite, thrips. 

Soap Solutions. A fish oil 
soap is best, but white soap -, 
can be used to make a good 0^—^i 
spray. Useful for plant lice. 
Dish water will often keep 
thefn nicely in control. _„ 

LimeSulphar. Useful for ^^S^!^ 'STS^h" S^i^.l^ 
bUater mite, San Jos6 and K^ ;»,5;wn jithj u w«. _the !«««- 
other scales applied when trees ™s is lust i, _ 

. . liquid Insecticides 

are restmg. 

EmuUioiu are near solutions of some oil and a soap solution. 
Good for fJant Uce and scale insects. Kerosene emulsion consists of: 
Hard, soft, or whale-oil soap, quarter pound; water, two quarts; kero- 




i for applyli 
fDnal^i& 
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Bene, one gallon. Dissolve soap in hot water while still hot but removed 
from fire; add kerosene and pump back and forth tiU it becomes a 
creamy mass. If made properly the solution will not separate upon 
cooling. When using, dilute with t«n to fifteen parU water. 

Tobacco. The various forms " ' ~ 

bacco extracts as a spray or pon 
the most useful against plant lice. 

Pyretkrum is the dried and p 
flowers of a certain Chrysantbem 
is meful against thrips and plant li 
dust it is apphed while foliage is 
moist. 

Poisonous Insecticides. 
Use for chewing insects, slugs, 
cut-worms, maggots, caterpillars, 
and most insects called worms. 
The most used substance for this 
type of control ts arsemc. tot lann >pr>y[nii ai»">iions 

ArsetiaU of Lead. This sub- 
stance is used at various strengths, depcndii^ on the plant all'ected 
and the insect working. It Is now the most used remedy for cater- 
pillars, slugs, maggots and worms feeding upon the foUage of plants. 

Pari* Green. Has same use as arsenate of lead, but is not quite 
so effective. 

HelUi)ore. This is procured as a powder. It is much less poison- 
ous than arsenical insecticides and is very useful upon ripening fruits, 
especially for the Currant worm. It is appUed when dew is on the 
plants. For worms on Currant and Gooseberry bushes sprinkle 
slaked lime very lightly. 

Slugs and cutworms are easily controlled by distributing a 
poison bait over the garden or in little piles under the plants. Use 
wheat bran mixed with a little Paris green or arsenic and some 
syrup. Mix thoroughly and scatter about just after dark. 

DISEASES 

"Whenever the normal functions of plants are interfered with, the 
plant Is diseased," says Dr. Freeman of the University of Minnesota. 
But many of the garden troubles are not true diseases. Plants become 
yellow because they are getting too much water or too little or, per- 
haps, their rooU arc aifccted by some insect, or perhaps the soil is too 
poor or too rich. Real diseases are caused by certain fungi and germs. 
They affect parts of plants and may be prevented from ^ireading, but 
Uie affected parts cannot be cured. 

I „_. I Cooylc 
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Most of the substances used agatost diseases contain sulphur or 
copper. For diseases on surface, appearing like very line dust, the best 
substance to apply is flowers of sulphur. For other sorts of troubles 
sprays seem better, since they can be distributed more evenly. Bor- 
deaux mixture is the standard substance to use upon perennials just as 
they come up in the Spring, but as it discolors the foliage, ammoniacal 
copper carbonate and other substances are used when the plants are 
in more advanced growth. 

Most diseases must be sprayed several times, otherwise the treat- 
ment will be inefi'ective. 

The matter of strict sanitation cannot be too often emphasized. 
To be specific, be sure that mummy fruits do not hang on the trees or 
lie on the ground; gather all such disease breeding nuisances and put 
them far away from the fruit trees. Certain of the weeds harbor 
diseases which are common upon the cultivated plants; such weeds as 
Mallow should be destroyed, because they harbor Hollyhock rust. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Winter Protection 



THAT plants or shrubs may withstand the cold, we protect them; 
but it is mainly to shield them from the Winter sun. Or some 
plants may be heaved from the soil by frosts; .when thoroughly 
j»x)tect«d such heaving does not take place. 

Many of the perennials are benefited by a protection in Winter. 
The aort of protection perennials need is one which will shield them 
from Winter and earUest Spring mns, which start the plants into 
growth only to be frozen again when the sun has set. This alternate 
freezing and thawing is the main cause of Winter injury to shrubs as 
well as perennials. The [HOper protection, then, is a light layer of 
straw or manure oi leaves appUed after the tops have been killed by 
frost. 

It is usually better to wait until the ground is a Uttle frozen before 
applying the Winter mulch. It [advents a premature start in Spring, 
due to a slight heating caused by fermentation. Per^mials which, 
retain their leaves through the Wint^, as well as biennials and Sweet 
William, Heuchera and many others, are best covered with straw or 
leaves, but not manure, which often disfigures the foliage due to the 
decay. An excellent method, however, is to cover the beds with 
evttgreen boughs and then place leaves upon these, in which case the 
leaves are prevented from matting. Leaves which mat togeth^ 
badly, as Elm, Maple, and other trees which crop their foliage early, 
are not as valuable as Oak. Gov«ings which are too thick cause a 
premature start in Spring, resultmg in crippled growth because of 
the late frosts. 

Unless the perennials are diseased the tops may remain during 
the Winter; breaking or cutting them off often exposes the growing 
pmnts. 

For protecting Lilies a mound of ashes, placed over the crown, is 
frequen% advised. The Tiger, the Canada, the Coral, the Handsome, 
the Thunbwgian, and the Turk's Cap can be successfully protected in 
this manner. We have had occasion before to mention the protection 
of Ereanunis, which consists of using a deep box filled with leaves and 
1^ over the plants till rather late in the season, otherwise the young 
shoots will be injured in the Spring. 

Then there are the Roses. Wlien losarians get together they 
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STRAW OR REED MATS 

atalrly etuj' matter to mumfBcture a sood, stout re«d mat or straw out 

protecdn purpoM*. A ball ot stout cord and the neceuary material for the in 



a little deiterltr In Mndlnft thsH Into bundles, and in twlstlos O. 

In the dTswtn(, Is all that are necessary. These mats can be put to a dozen ttood 

discuss varieties for a time; then the question usually arises: " What 
do you use for protecting your Roses?" "Well," says one, "I 
beUeve that a prot«clJon for Roses should be merely a sunshade, not 
an overcoat, so I just turn a box over the tops of the plants. They 
. always Winto- as well that way as any other." " They really need 
some protection from the cold," says another, " and I think the only 
way to protect Roses ia to mound up all the teas and hybrid teas so 
that the soil is almost a foot deep all around them." The third 
gentleman says that the protection afforded by something placed on 
their stems, such as rye straw, is best, although paper is an excellent 
insulator against the cold. Climbers are well protected by laying them 
down and covering them with evergreens or wrapped in burkp. Any 
sort of frame packed with leaves is a trifle dangerous, for the leaves 
are apt to ferment and cause the young shoots to start prematurely. 
Many persons dig their teas each Fall and store in coldframes, which 
usually keeps them perfectly but is rather troublesome. 

For many trees and shrubs a windbreak will be the proper sort 
of shelter from the drying winds of Winter. Trees are apt to be 
injured in Winter by the loss of water by evaporation from the twigs; 
this cannot be suppUed by the frozen roots, and the plant dies. Tem- 
porary fences may be erected of boards or Com stalks which will 
give tJie required break to the full sweep of the wind. Such protection is 
placed on the south side of broad-leaved evergreens to shield them 
from the Winter sun. The branches of either deciduous or evergreen 
trees should be tied up when the trees are somewhat columnar and 
are susceptible to breaking by wind or snow. This is especially neces- 
sary with Irish Juniper. 
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Tender plants and newly set trees, evergreens and others, are 
successfully protected by tying them together and covering with 
Hemlock boughs. Other trees and shrubs are covered deeply so that 
the roots do not freeze, in which case many are encouraged to grow 
under adverse conditions. 

It is the alternate freezing and thawing of the trunk and branches 
of &uit trees that causes them to crack open on the south side. Low 
beading is the only precaution. 



ANOTHER FORM OF WINTER PROTECTION 
The OTdloBry coldframe, especially If coTered with mat* la hard weather, la ■ 
dent ahelter for all that cIhh of pUOIb which are ipoken of as "doubtfully bai 
Parsley can be wintered bere; VlaletB can be uown and flowered In deep fraj 
tender Roees and ihrubs for placlntf out of doors In Summer can and a p 
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CHAPTER XIX 
y Plant Propagation 

WHY don't you [Hxtpagate more of your plants and share your 
good ones with your neighbor? Nothing is more interesting 
than to get a slip from a neighbor. Plants of this sort carry 
with them memories of your friend which add to the charm of the 
plant itself. By doing so you will add to the numher of gardai lovers. 
Hardwood CtrrriNGS. People are afraid to cut i^ plants. They 
wish they had a whole hedge of a certain shrub instead of one plant. 
If that is true in your case, do tins: In the Fall, cut up in dx-incb 
lengths the good, strong, whip-liLe branches of such plants as Privet 
and Hydrangeas; tie them in bundles and either bury them in a sandy 
knoll, or pl^ce them in a box of sandy soil in the basement. Absolutely 
cover them. Water them occaaionalty. By Springtime the wood 
will have healed over a bit at the base and the cuttings should then 
be placed in a well i»«pared soil so that only two buds are 
above ground. Climbing Roses, Grapes, Cuirants, Gold- 
en Bell, Spirvas, Ulacs, Willows, Mock Orange, Dog- 
woods and Deutzias are quite easily propagated in this 
manner. Note the illustration; it shows how wood should 
not be left above the top bud, and how the base of cut- 
tings should be cut clean j ust below a bud or buds. If the 
leaves are on the plant, cut thran all off. 

SoFT-WooDED CuTTiNos. You cau easily multifdy your 

■ 1. shrubs and even Roses during the SummCT if you will make 

■ P shps, and be sure to get them short. 
Three inches is long enough. 
The sUp should have a few 
leaves at top; the others should 
be r^noved. This type of cutting 
is called a soft-wooded cutting. 
Cuttings have no roots, no 
method of taking up food frum 
the soil so that food stored in 

AU the stem and leaves which should 
Jpjy'^ produce roots is lost by evapora- 

A MHi»4 tion if too much foliage remains _, 

,c™.>«i. ^^ j^ cutting; if the leaves are "^^ "^S^wS u j -. i-. 
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large they are ofl«n trimmed smaller. The cuttings, when 
made, should be placed in r box of sand or directly in the 
BoU if it is sandy. Put the cuttings in rather deeply 
and firm them in very sohdly. If thrae is a large glass jar <v bell-glass 
bandy, use it to cover those plants which you usually think aie a little 
more difficult to root, such as Roses. But all cuttings, whether 
covered with glass or not dK>uId have a shading. A good place for 
the cuttings is under the Grape vines where it is shady. Water tfaem 
thoroughly. Don't leave too many leaves on a cutting: finn them in 
sand solidly, give 
them shade, and 
water carefully. Cut- 
tings of any sort 
diould not be placed 
right where they are 
to grow. 

Marino Cut- 
tings OF Perenni- 
Ai£. This sort of 
cutting can be made 
of hundreds of peren- 
nials. If you wish to 
increase your stock, 
merely take httle slips 
in the Spring when 
the plants are six or 
seven inches tall. Be 
sore to leave a few 
buds below where the 
cutting is taken; it 
will not injoK the 
[dants in the least, 
but will cause them 
to become branchy. 
Choose wood that is 
a Uttle ripened. 

Perennials which 
are readily propa- , 

gated by cuttings are: 

Asclepias 

Cerastium 

Ghrynailthemum Jeruaalem Artichoke tuber. Note the eyee; unlike 

Cilemaus Ibose or the Dahlia they ate on the tuber Itwlf 
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Dahlia 


HoUyhock 


.Lotus 


Eupalorium 


Iberis 


Perennial Sun- 


Helenium 


Larkspur 


flower 
Phlox 


Hespcns 


Lobelia 


Pink 


Heucbera 


LooBeBtiife 


Potentilla 



Leaf Cuttings. There are yet two more sorts of cuttings — 
leaf cuttings and root cuttings. Leaf cuttings are rarely made in the 
garden, but perhaps a friend has given the reader a sUp of a Rex Be- 
gonia. Remember to remove all but one leaf and oftentimes that 
leaf needs shortening. The leaves removed can be cut up in small 
pieces so that each piece has a portion of the heavy midrib at the 
base. When inserted in sand several inches deep in a warm green- 
bouse, the base will root and a young plant starts. 

Root CumNca are interesting to make. Plants with rather 
thick roots can usually be propagated by this method. A box will be 
necessary for such propagation; it should be about three inches deep 
and nearly filled with a light loam. The roots are cut inlo pieces an 
inch and a half long, and are scattered over the surface of the soil 
and covered about one-half inch deep with Ught soil. The box should 
then be placed in shade, watered and covered with a paper. Id a 
short time shoots will start and the young plant can be transplanted 
to another location. The following plants can be propagated by this 
method: Polygonum, Euphorbia, Plumbago Larpentte, Saponaria, 
Coronilla varia, Achillea, Japanese Anemone. 

There are a number of perennials propagated by this method 
which succeed better when the roots are planted perpendicularly with 
a Uttle piece of the end protruding. They are usually fleshy rooted 
sorts. Among the plants are; Italian Borage (Anchusa), Plume 
Poppy (Bocconia cordata), Dodecatheon, Stokes' Aster (Stokesia 
cyaoea), Bee Balm (Monarda), perennial Phlox, Gaillardia, Gyp- 
sophila, Helianthus ligidus, Tbermopsis, Papaver, Statice, Bleeding 
Heart, Peony. lily of the Valley ia increased by separating the 
pips or individual crowns. Among the vegetables, Horseradish is so 
propagated. Scotch and Moss Roses, Calycanthus, Lilacs and Black- 
berries may all be propagated in this way. 

Division of PERENmAi^. Perhaps the commonest method of 
propagation of perennials and the one which is easiest, is the division 
of the clumps, the main crowns being cut into a number of pieces. 
The plants should be divided very early in Spring before growth 
starts, or late in the Fall. This is the most used method of propa- 
gating Iris, Peonies and Phlox. German Iris should be so divided every 
three. Phlox every four, and Peonies every six or seven years, while 
Michaelmas Daisy, AchiUea Ptarmica and miU^olium roseum, 
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Helianthus, Sedum, fi(mie Veronicas, Chrysanthemums, (Enotbera, 
and all peremiials which sucker badly should be moved and divided 
every year. Artemisia, Boltonia, Campanula, Geum, Funkia, 
DoTOnicum, Armeria, Thalictrum are all propagated by division. 

Sowing Perennial and Annual Sebds. If we possess coldframes 
and hotbeds we can s6w many of the peremiials in March and get them 
to bloom the same year. We can sow annuals also and have them 
of excellent size for setting in c^n ground. We may also sow peren- 
nials and annuals out of doors, in which case some will bloom the first 
year, but with others a longer time will be required. 

The following are a few of the perennials which will bloom the 
first year from seed: Gaillardia, Iceland Poppy, Chinese Larkspur 
(Delphinium chinense). Lychnis, Shasta Daisy, Platycodon. 

On the other hand, there are many perennials which wait a year 
before ilowering, namely: Cardinal Flower, Golden Alyssum, Cam- 
panula, Aquilegia (Columbine), Foxglove, Loosestrife, Physostegia, 
Hollyhock, Sweet Rocket. 

The main advantage of growing perennials and annuals from seed 
is that it saves the great cost of buying plants, which runs up pretty 
high when quantities of plants must be bought from nurseries. Many 
of the best varieties do not come true to seed, however, for seedlings 
often vary in color and habit. This is true especially of highly bred 
plants, hybrids which have resulted from the incorporation of several 
species. 

Seed Sowing: Vegetables. The hotbed or coldframe is more 
essential for the vegetable garden than it is for the flower, since we 
can get the crops so much earlier. Everything is tender and as it 
seems out of season tastes so good that all the pains of regulating the 
hotbed are worth while. Lettuce can be matured in such structures, 
and Tomatoes, Egg-plants, Beets, Onions, Muskmelons, and even 
Com can be started. The space is valuable, so that careful planning 
is necessary to utilize every bit in the hotbed. (Hotbeds are discussed 
on page 222). Many persons will not have hotbeds, but will need to 
depend upon the windows for their early start. 

Seeds of Flowers Sown Indoors. There is always a danger 
in advising a very early start for sowing seeds indoors for the reason 
that the plants are apt to become very spindling owing to the diminished 
.light most of us can supply plants in our houses. For the early Spring 
sowing we shall need to save the soil in the cellar. It should not be 
too rich but should be loose, made so by Uie addition of sand, coal 
ashes, or leafmold. It should be in a fine condition. Small, shaUow 
boxes, three inches deep, are best for seed sowing. The bottom should 
have a number of cracks and should be covered with some coarse 
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drainage material, as broken crockery, sod or stones. The flats 
should be filled even full, then trenches should be made, the depth vary- 
ing according to the sort of seeds that are to be sown. A depth equal to 
twice the diameter of the seed is all that is necessary indoors. The 
reader is referred to the Garden Calendar (page 241) for the proper 
time to sow each vegetable .or flower. The seed may be be sown 
thinly, so that each seedling will have plenty of air and space. When 
sown the seed should be covered and the soil firmed by the use of a 
board. After watering carefully with a fine spray, the box should be 
covered with glass and ft newspaper, and put in a suitable place for 
growth. Just as soon as the seeds have germinated the shading of 
paper should be removed so that the plantlets may get the full light. 

Sowing Shrub and Tkee Seeds. When the fruits of many of 
the trees and shrubs, as Kegel's Privet, Hawthorns, Rhodotypos, 
Roses, Barberries, Boston Ivy, Euonymus, Viburnums, are 
thoroughly ripe they should be gathered and so placed that 
the mass of berries will ferment a little. The pulp of the fruit can then 
be washed from the seeds. Boxes should then be procured in which 
a layer of sand is placed; the seeds are sown broadcast and covered 
by at least an inch of sand. The flats are watered thoroughly and 
placed in the basement until February, when they are taken out of 
doors and allowed to freeze. This is necessary to break their heavy 
coverings. The foUowing shrubs should be so treated; Barberry, 
Sweet Shrub New Jersey Tea, Snowdrop Tree, Shadbush, Privet, 
Honeysuckle, Styrax, Snowberry, Indian Currant, Hawthorn and the 
Viburnums. When the ground is in condition for planting, sift the 
seeds from the sand and sow in rows. They should then start rather 
readily. 

Tree seeds are treated the same as those of shrubs. Seeds which, 
' though hard, will not stand freezing are often filed or nicked with a knife. 
The following tree seeds need to be placed in sand and frozen: Maples, 
Ailantus, Birch, Catalpa, Chestnut, Beech, Ash, Hickory, Butternut, 
Black Walnut, Locust, Basswood. A number of tree and shrub seeds 
should be sown immediately after rip^sing. The principal ones are: 
Trees — Birch, Chestnut, Elm, Hackberry, Horse Chestnut, Magnolia, 
Maple, Oak, Poplar, Ptelia, Sweet Gum. Shrubs — ^Bayberry, Honey- 
suckle, Nemopanthes, Rose, Spirsa. 

Seeds differ greatly in their germinating power. The White Oak 
geminates quickly, the Black Oak skiwiy. The Ash seed is rather 
oily and benefits by being treated to a weak acid bath. 

There are a number of reasons why seeds fail to germinate. They 
may have been immature when gathered. Pansy seed matures so 
that some of the seeds are ripe while others are not. Some seeds. 
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upon beconuDg loo dry, are killed. Seeds 
have often been stored while moist and 
heating has resulted which killed the vital 
genn of growth; while still others have been 
iiyured by insecta and fungi before or aftCT 
maturing. 

Ghaftino. Trees which belong to the 
same variety or spedes may be grafted. In 
other words, a Baldwin Apple may be grafted 
upon B Baldwin or any other Apple. Some- 
times plants of different species but of the 
same genus may be grafted; other times this 
is not true. Apples may- not usually be 
grafted upon Pears; yet Quinces (of the 
genus Cydonia) have Pears (Pyrus) grafted 
upon them to impart the dwarf habit. We 
could never expect Cherries on Pear trees, or red Raspberries on 
Grape vines, for it is only those plants which are very clceely related 
that will allow grafting. 

We have seen, as in the above case, that Pears may be kept dwarf 



>f the pot. Seed- 

Uti^ tniiuplBnted maj 
M plAced »lin11iuly 




Section of a typical Flower! p— Petal; The petals taken totethi 
corolla. B— Sepal: Serab token toflethar are caUed the calyi. U 
male part of plant, fi— The fllament or thread-like part of > 
fllameni or pollea producdns part of stamen, pi— PlaCII or lemal 
Bti — the stiflma or part recelTind the poUen. — the orary which 
t— Receptacle, often helps to make up the fruit 
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by working them upon the Quince stock. We may, Ukevise, increase 
the vigor of a variety by grafting it upon a stronger growing apeciee. 
A femiliar example of this is the grafting of certain Roses upon the 
Manetti Rose. Many limes plants are grafted in order to render 
them more adaptable to adverse soils and cliinatcs. An example 
h»e is found in the case of Apples which are often grafted upon the 
Siberian Crab in order lo render them better able to withstand u 



Tlw methoda of ilraf ting are 



CLEFT GRAFTDJC 

__e eipUlned In the text on the out patfe. The bIiotc 
11 botr cleft grafting Ig performed — Daually tm laT(e Apple 



ip of the atodf 



ly cold climates. Sometimes double grafting has to be practised 
especaalty with fine Pears, but that is a part of the subject we need 
not enter upon here. 

Girdled trees may be grafted with a bridge graft. In most cases, 
however, the process of gnJting is used to simply multiply the variety. 
Baldwin Apples are wanted; tbey do not come true to seed; cuttings 
are slower; so that some form of grafting is used. 
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When only a bud, instead of part of a shoot, is transfeired, the 
procesB is called " budding," (See next page.) 

ThCTe is a fundamental necessity in all grafting work: The layer 

just between the wood and bark, the line where the hark peels, oT 

botii stock and cion, must be in contact. The slock is the plant grafted 

upon; the cion (also spelled scion) is the shoot or graft that is inserted. 

CiON Grafting. There are a number of very simple sorts of 

cion grafting. The method most used upon trees in whidi the stock 

is over one inch in diameter is called cleft grafting. 

"^ ' 'i of the stock which is to be grafted is 

I,. It is split through the center and the 

d to recdve a short cion. The cions are 

ing the Fall and stored through the Winter 

in moist sand, but they may be taken 

directly from the trees very early when 

the sap starts in the Spring but before 

the buds have burst. The beet length 

is three buds long, the top bud being the 

top of the cion ; the lower end is beveled 

at each side to form a perfect wedge as 

shown in the cut. This wedge must have 

the cut surfaces perfectly straight, not 

hollowed out, if the union is to be a good 

one. In inserting the cion two cambium 

rings must be together; this is the part 

between the bark and the wood. To be 

sure of this, slant the cion just a trifle. 

Then cover over the whole cut area with 

grafting wax. 

The ne^it most common method of 

In ii«ftt^^*"*^^ graftmg is known as whip-grafting. It 

mi£b«%mir teimd aio^d IS especially used upon small branches or 

uaSatSr^TbS^towtaBb for grafting seedlmgs. Apple seedlings 

Intended to allow bow to Ox the may be nicely grafted by this method. 

Oraft. but the blndlnd must -n, .,«. ■.■ ■ 

cover the union thoroufihiy to Branches to be grafted must be nearly 
eidude the >ir ^^ g^^g gj^g The stoct should be 

beveled off with a long plane surface; 
the cion should be beveled the same way. Then each should be split 
so that the two tongues fit logetba nicely. Practise a bit upon some 
other wood and you will learn more by the experience than words can 
tell in description. As in all grafting, the layer between the bark and 
wood of each must be in contact on one side at least. This sort of 
grafting, like the former, should be done in Spring before growth starts. 
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This graft may not be covered with wax, but merely tied finnly. A 
cord used for this purpose is usually No. 18 knitting cotton soaked in 
grafting wax. This is just strong enough to break when it should, 
befOTe the branch is strangled. 

BuDDiNO. The simplest method of budding is known as shield 
budding. It consists of placing a shield-^iaped piece of bark beariog 
■ abud.beneaththebarkofthestock. Agood, 
healthy, well budded branch is chosen; the 
buds are cut from it, holding the branch up- 
side down. A T-shaped cut ia made in the 
stock near the base of the plant; the free 
edges are carefully peeled back and Ihe bud 
ins«ted as shown in the cut. The budded 
stock is then tied with yam or rafBa so that 
the bud is lield firmly; all should be covered 
except the bud. Budding may be empbyed 
whenever the bark peels nicely. 

Prof. U, P. Hedrick, the expert horticul- 
turist of the Geneva Experiment Station, 
gives the following dates for budding: Rose, 
July 1 to 10; Pear, July 10 to 15; Apple, 
July 15 to Aug. 1; Plum (St. Julian stock), 
July 15 to Aug. 1; Plum (Myrobalan stock), 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 1; Cherry (Mazzard), July 
20 to Aug. 1 ; Cherry (Mahaleb), Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 1; Quince, July 85 to Aug. 15; Peach, 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 10. 

L&YBRS. By layers we mean thatsome 
portion of a branch has been placed in contact 
with the soil so that it may root. Many 
plants root very readily by this method, and 
as it is very convenient, perfectly simple and 
c^taio, it can be used in every garden for 
some purpose. Grapes can easily be propa- 
gated by this method. A cane is merely 
bent down and a node or two covered with 
soil. They root readily and the new plant 
can soon be separated from the old one. 

Another type of layering is that by which 
a bush is mounded so that each shoot roots, making from five to twenty- 
five young plants instead of one. Aftar they are well rooted the plant 
can be divided and each part will be a separate plant. Gooseberries 
and many ornamental shrubs can be mound-layered. Strawberries 
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are propagated by runners; each 
little runner m^es roots and 
fonns a new plant. If one con- 
tinues to keep the rows between 
the Sbawberries clear except for 
the plants wanted another year, 
the crop can be nicely renewed. 
The old plants are pulled and the 
new ones tra^planted into place 
in a new row. Raspberries are 
propagated by bending down their 
tips and coverii^ with soil. The 
tips root and the httle new plants 
resulting may be transplanted. 
A sort of layering goes on natur- 



ally wit' 

nicely ^ 
may h 



Mathod of laywlnt > troodr or half-woody plant, a* tor liutapce. a RlMidodeiidnin 
or a Carnatloii. s, SUt or tondiu cut half war throuAh the atam; b, pebhie to 
kaep (UcfiH)*!!; •■ pefl for holdloB down thelararjd, aitaketokccp theihootflrni 
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CHAPTER XX 

Window Boxes and Porch Plants 



THERE are tnany eathusiaslic gardeners for whom the force of 
drcumstances rules that the nmdow or porch garden is 
their only form of flower growing possibility. To others the 
porch decoration has much to do with the whole appearance of the 
bouse. One word before we mentioo the kinds of plants and boxes to 



A Any K«ie at Portland, Onton. Tbeboieianflllcd cfalefljrnlA Petunlu 

use. Many persons of exceptionally good taste in tbdr home and 
garden seem to think that a discarded wat^ tank for a receptacle, 
and a straggly display of hideous cobrs are the requirements for 
a porch garden such as we are to consider. This is not true. The 
container for the flowers should be of the same color as the house, or 
else of a harmonious shade. The plants should be thickly set in the 
box and, contrary to the most common usage, the colors should be 
an OKelkatt contrast or a perfect harmony. 

The porch box- should rarely be deeper than mne inches, 
from nine to twelve inches wide, and of any length. It will be much 
easier to handle a box not longer than three feet. It is suggested, 
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therefore, that a number of boxes be used if the area to be decorated 
is longer. The boxes should always be made rather soUdly. Ofteu 
they can be bracketed to tbe porch; when this is not possible some 
simple standard can be devised. If legs are placed on the box they 
should be a trifle wider apart at tbe floor. Round urns or h a n g ing 
baskets are preferable to most boxes which must stand on the porch. 
Self-wat«9ing boxes made of iron are on the market. There is a 
small reservoir for water at the base; sponges communicate the water 
to tbe soil. The boxes need watering only every week or ten. days. 
Tbey cost from 81.^0 to $4, according to their size and amount of 
ornament. Care must be taken that drainage is good and the 
reservoirs are not filled too full of water. 

Porch boxes or hanging baskets are easily made. White Pine, 
red cedar or cypress are the best woods. They are less injured by the 
continual moisture required in a box of this sort. When finished 
they may simply be 
painted to match the 
house or they may be 
covCTed with cedar or 
other bark. They 
may be slightly 
decorated by using 
crosspieces of fine 
twigs. 

Excellent hanging 
baskets are made 
from heavy oxmuz- 
zles. Bend tbe muz- 
zle so that it is {lat- 
ter and more bas- 
ket shaped, attach 
three wires or chains, 
and the hanging bas- 
ket is ready for use 
after lining with 
peces of moss so 
that soQ may be re- 
tained. The same 
type of wire basket 
may also be pur- 
chased. Special hang- 
Green lattia-woTk atfaliut a white hoiue, with the erS maV be boucbt 
Scarlei Safle. Tbl» make* aU the l- l i_ i. r^i 

Mtween eleftance and barenen WhlCh Can be attached 
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to the ordinary flower 
pot, converting it into 
a han^ng baslcet. 
They are oseful for 



trailing plants. 

Concrete boxes or 
urns are very heavy 
but ore good, the 
main .di£Bculty being 
that very ma^ de- 
signs are essenUal, 
otherwise the boxes 
appear very clumsy. 
If very fine sand is 
used, or when given 
a fine finish, they are 
■very attractive. 

For either in- 
doors or outside, the 
wicker window bonces 
I^esent a good ap- 
pearance. They are 
excellent filled with > 
Boston ferns and 
cost from M to »1S. c„^„ ,^„ ^ „ ,„ ^^^i ^„ „, ,^^ 

ftCCOrdUlg to height buUdlngJ in thU CBH B garBge 

and length. Excellent 

bng plant baskets are now offered for sale by all florists which ore 
very handy to place upon the window silL Fot the indoor window 
garden receptacles made of plaster of Paris are rather pretty, but 
are very easily chipped and broken and are not to be advised. 

Plants for Window Boxes 

■ For Shady SUmliota Fat Winlir Eft" For Suony SilnnliMj 

TuberoiM Btgonlas Box (Buim) rnh« „^,«t.n, 

Betonta .emperflorens Dwarf Thuya 

Puchiiu Dwarf Retlniapora 

rnt^ vnnHmi* liiflh Juolper 

vS^ ■amuHis Hemlock, SmaU elanta 

cJwoos English Ivy 

Funlda Tsrkiata Trailing Euo 






Portulaca 
Mesembcyantheaium 



£nElUh Ivy ■■ Ivy Geranium 

Trailing Euonymua Pelunla 

Wandetlnj Jew Ageratum Houatonianum Sweel AlyBSum 
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Excellent boxes are made Dp eDtirely of Gciaiiiums, the tall 
varieties for the background and a row of Iha Ivy GenmiumB for 
the front. Nothing is more effective than a box composed of two 
pinka nearly the same in color. Fuchsias can be used likewise in 
cKnbmalions of several varieties, 

Dractena indivisa is always useful in the porch box. When its 
usefulness in the bwc is over it may be potted and kept all Winter. 



Entrance porch and window boT. AmpelopaU VcltcUl l( well and freely naed 

The excellent clear colors of Verbenas are always admirable when 
used alone or in combination. Tbey flower im)fusely and continue 
fresh in appearance. 

The Nasturtium is Incomparable for lUling ums or for porch 
decoration. For a northern exposure the tuberous Begonia is ex- 
cellent. The colors of the single as well as the double varieties are 
very effective. They should always have the best soil available. 

The best vine for trailing over the edge and extending downward 
for five or six feet is the German Ivy. If this has grown into quite a 
jungle when procured from the florist, cut it back and let it start out 
gracefully. Vinca or Periwinkle, a variegated green and white vine 
of exceeding long growth, is everybody's favorite. It stands adverse 
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conditioiis. Gobsea scandeuB wiU liail down or clbnb up. Greepiiig 
Jenny (LydmacMa Nummularia) succeeds admirably in shade and, 
furthermore, in some sections of the counb-y it can be gathered from 
the wild. Eenilworth Ivy (Linaria Cymbalaria), a neat, nearly hardy, 
lavender-flowered trailer, can be tried, also Asparagus Sprengeri, a 
plant so popular with the florist and very useful in the window box. 



Nothlnt better betpeala home ioya, flrace and comfortt than a well-SUed 
vrlndow bm 

Trailing plants of less rampant growth include: Lobelia erinus (not 
the compacta variety); the flowering habit is unexcelled. Another 
blue ia the Ageratum, which, like Lobelia, is always in bloom, and 
it is fragrant. The trailing varieties of Goleila have a good habit, 
but the colors are much mixed. Verbenas and Petunias, are useful 
by themselves as weU as the front margin of the box. 

A little plant us^ul for the more personal porch boxes Is the 
Forgetmenot. It is not very permanent but will bloom when 
many of the other plants have only started growth. When it finishes 
it may be dug up. The remaining plants wiU, no doubt, keep up the 
foliage and flower effect 
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For tie green and more format window box, plants of Aucubas 
can be procured from the florist. In Winter the plants are useful on 
enclosed porches. 



SELF-WATERING WINDOW BOX 

This ahowibodrof box, false bottom. (BJ AboTewaierchamberarrcKrvolr. (W) 

and two (ponflu (S) b; which the water pa«es op to the hiI]. The water 

•uiW ■• replenished tbroufth a tube In the rlftht-hand back conwr (T). 

AH boxes should be raised a little above the base or sill on which 
they rest, otherwise both box and aiU quickly rot. The self-watering - 
type prevents dripping, but even they require attention on hot days, 
especially when in sunny positions. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Greenhouses, Hotbeds and Frames 



IF we but appreciated a greenhouse at it« true value, and knew the 
pleasure as well as the profit that can be derived from the posses- 
soon of even a small one, there would be many more erected. It 
IS a standing wonder that in a country so wealthy as ours there should 
be so few greenhouses attached to the residences of suburban and rural 
homes. Nor can we help noticing that hundreds of dollars will be 
spent readily on automobiles by even the moderately well-to<lo, 
while the quieter joys of the garden and greenhouse are overlooted. 
Yet a greaihouse of moderate dimensions, 12ft. long by 8ft. wide, 
can be had for $250, and its upkeep will be nothing like so much as 
tr>r an automobile. 

So confident are we as to the pleasure derivable from the green- 
house, especially in the cold Winter months and in the Spring time 
before the ground is warm and dry out of doors, that we most heartily 
urge its ctmsideration on the readers of The Garden Guide. 

We merely wish to call attention in this place to the advantages 
of such a house. A succession of flowers can be bad during the Winter 
at small cost, either by Uftiog the Geraniums from out-of-doors, in the 
Autumn and potting them up, as well as Salvias and some OthCT 
Summer flowering plants, or by sowing little batches of seeds, or 
planting bulbs and bringing these on gradually. We all know how 
difficult it is to make a success of Dutch bulbs in the ordinary 
dwelling house, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere and the 
fluctuation of temperatures. In a greenhouse these conditioD, can be 
regulated to suit the plants. 

Among other subjects that can be grown are GhrysanUiemums, 
Ferns, Azaleas, Forgetmenots, Palms, Primroses, Cyclmen, Schizan- 
thus (sometimes called Pow Man's Orchid), Pansies, Sweet Alyssum, 
and a great variety of other stock. One can frequently obtain a shp 
oraseedlingfromafriend,andinthisway enrich one's tittle collection. 
There are many plants also that can be raised from seed. 

Little cultural reminders are published in the seed catalogs, or as 
a cultural guide OUver's "Plant Culture" is recommended. 

There are many hardy plants that are usually grown in the rock 
garden that can be placed in what are called flower pans, that is, 
receptacles as wide as a 5-in., 6-iii., or 7-in. pot, but only S-in. or 4-iD. 
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deep— and which can he hrought into flower in February, March, and 
April in a greenhouse that has no higher temperature than 50 degrees. 

Hitchings, the well-known greenhouse builders, make a house of 
the size mentioned, ready to be screwed together for the sum aheady 
stated, namely, S250. This is made of the beat air-drifed Cypress, 
with iron fixtures, bracers, ventilating push rods, galvanized hinges 
and everything complete, including six heavy iron posts for the sup- 
port of the bouse. The glass is of the best double thick A quality, 
10-in wide. The sides are. made in two panel sections, each 6ft. long 
and 4ft. Sy^-in. hi^. There are two benches lift. 8-in. long, by 
2ft. 7-in wide, allowing for a walk of Sft. 4-in. between. Altogether 
one has an indoor garden of' nearly 65 sq. ft., and this includes also 
the little heating boiler, or in Southern parts of the country where a 
very little frost is experienced, no heating apparatus may be necessary, 
and the cost would be reduced by $75. 

Of course, more elaborate greenhouses with cement or brick founda- 
tion, and of iron framework with curved eaved glass or in other shapes 
to suit the architecture of the residence, can be erected, but wouldjnul 
to considerably more money. 
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The greenhouse builders are always williiig to give advice, or to 
eatiiiiat« for the erection of a greenhouse, and it would be well to con- 
sult them whenevw a building is cont^nplated. 

The best results are usually obtained from span-roofed houses run- 
ning east and west, although any light position is satisfactory. The 
die should not be on wet or low ground, nor any very greatly exposed 
place, and the span-roofed type is generally preferred, although lean- 
tos or three-quarler span houses with the long slope to the south, are 
also excellent. 

Some of the most beautiful, and we would say comfortable, 
conservatories we have seen were attached to the drawing 
room, or led into from the drawing room, thus making a light, beautiful 
lounge or ejctra drawing room. A billiard room can be built also in 
contiguity, and if the conservatcffy is large enou^ aviaries, and 
aquaria for fancy fish, may be provided 

In other instances we have seen the conservatory set a little way 
out from the house, and connected with the latter by means of a glass 
corridor. Very beautiful results can be attained by planting vines 
and training them under the roof glass. 

It should be mentioned that many of these greenhouses can be 
used for the growing of Tomato or Melon crops, or for the raising of 
early vegetables in the Sixing if that is thou^t desirable. 
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Heating. — Attiateura' gmall greenhouses, such as the portable 
bouses, 8 ft. 3 in. wide and IS ft. to 20 ft. long, are invariably heated 
by hot water. The boiler is what is knowD as a Junior, and is usually 
I^aced in a cellar or put at one end of the house. Coils of 2-in pipe are 
placed under each of the side benches, and these coils are connected 
to the boiler. There is a small open expansion tank at the end of the 
coils to fill the apparatus with water and takecare of the expansion of the 
watw in the system. The amount of radiation in the coils is generally 
proportioned for a temperature of 60 deg. at night when the mercury 



ThU eiempllfl« the beauty and ndue of b few choice, neat trowlna ereifreeiu 

doee to the houH. Dwarf eTcrftreeiu are alio lued for flUlnft the window boies. 

The aun parlor inlghi weU have been cooverted Into a conaerratory, or oat 

' could have been attached 

outside is at zero. The boiler is a very compact and efficient heater 
and requires no more attention than an ordinary kitchen stove. 

A greenhouse 18fl. x 25ft. has usually three benches, (two aide 
benches and one center bench) and is heated by ohIs of pipes placed 
under the side benches only, leaving the space under centre bench 
free so that bulbs or roots of various kind can be stored there. Hot 
water is mvariably used for heating, as the boiler reqmres a great deal 
less attention and a more even temperature can be maintained than if 
steam is used. The usual t^npraature is 55 to 60 deg. but the coils 
are arranged and valved so that the tempranture can be controlled. 
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A small, round, bot-wat«r boiler is used fc^ beating the coils. The 
boiler is arranged witb a shaking and dumping grate. When the 
heating apparatus is filled with water and the fire started, the water 
circulates through die pipes and maintains the required temperature. 
Hie entire heating apparatus is simplicity itself; a child <x»M take 
care of it. 

When the greenhouse is 18 ft. vide and 50 ft. l(mg, a partition can 
be placed in the center, making two compartments, and diffetent 



The "King Jw^or" ftanleo tnune mails by the Kind Coiutnicdon Co.. a 
ot mloiature Bnenhoiue, the tap belntf on hlntfea. Beinft tiazad on Uu aide 
weU lU top the plaats are afforded STery poaalbTe bit of tunllglit 



temperatures can be maintained in each if desired. The compartment 
nearest to the boiler is usually heat«d to a higher temperature. If 
Roses are to be grown in the wetrmest compartment, it is customary 
to place heating pipes under both side and center benches for bottom 
heat, and to dry out the benches. The heating pipes are so arranged 
and valved in both compartments that the temperature canbe controlled 
as dedred. For heating a greenhouse 18 ft. x 50 ft., a small square 
sectional water boiler h used. There are no steam gauges or compli- 
cated fixtures required on a hot water heating apparatus. 
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Frames and Their Uses 
The garden without its quota of frames is like an automobile without 
tires; you may nm it, but it is hard and slow work to get anywhere 
with it. Flames, properly managed, will accelerate and supple- 
ment the garden throughout the year. The frames {which you can 
build yourself with httle trouble if you do not care to buy them) and 
the sash are not eiqiensive. They cost from one and a half to five 
dollars, aocording to quality and whether they are double o 




tots. Reproduced 



glazed. With reasonable care they will last indefinitely. I have a sash 
in use today that has been used continuously for over twenty years. 
Concrete frames are growing in popularity, as they can he built at 
little additional expense and will last practically forever. They are 
tighter and warmer than wooden frames, and they do not warp or 
settle, so that the sash always fits them tightly, a vay important point. 
Standard size sash covers a space 3 by 6 ft-, and the frames to sup- 
port it are made to correspond. In building of wood it is better to use 
S in. planks, although inch boards are often employed. In building 
a wood frame, after ascertaining the correct size to fit the particular 
sash you are buying, put in posts of 3 by 4 in. stulf with the inside comer 
planed down for an inch or so, to avoid a sharp edge. There should 
be a drop of about from S to 4 in from the back to the front. If you 
can get boards or planks 6 and 9 in, wide, and 6 or IS ft in length. 
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practically no cutting will have to be 

done in building the frame. Let the 

aides come down well below the growid 

as the soil inside should be a few inches 

below the general ground level. After 

it is finidied, a layer of gravel or 

roofing slate on the outside, or banking 

up with soil, nearly to the top, will 

greatly increase its effibioicy in keeping smau fordnfl frame 

out cold. Concrete frames should 

be made 4 to 6 id. thick and sunk 

well below the ground level so that the frost cannot get under the mason 

work. 

At least part of your sash should be of the double glazed type. Two 
layers of glass instead of one are used, with the result that the thin 
air space left between them forms a cushion of dead air which is as 
effective as a blanket of wool or canvas in keeping out the cold, while 
it admits tiie light and sunshine as readily as a single layer of glass. 
With a good tight frame and double glass sash, crops may be grown 
well into the Winter, and started very early in the Spring, without any 
other protection. 

With single glass sash, wooden shutters or bmlap mats are used as 
an extra covering in cold weather. If these are employed in addition to 
double glass sasii, half hardy crops, such as Lettuce, can be carried 
through very severe weather without any artificial htot at all, and the 
frames will i>e ready for use in the Spring as early as they may be 
wanted, without having to wait for them to thaw out. 

Hot beds are made one to two feet deeper than for cold frames to 
allow for the layer of manure put in to fumkh the heat. 

Location. Generally it is best lo locate with southern exposure 
and with a protection of trees or fence at north (see p. 199). Three feet 
should be allowed back of frame to the fence to allow for Vorking facili- 
ties. Do not put the frame where the Spring rains may drain into it; 
good drainage is especially important in Winter as well as in Spring. 

Preparation of Bed. During Winter keep the snow out by 
a covering of boards. In the middle of March, or six or eight weeks 
before plants can be safely put out of doors, if the bed has been con- 
structed as directed, two feet of fresh manure is placed in the frames. 
Nothing but fresh manure will suffice, horse manure being best, which 
has been piled and turned several times to bring to a uniform tem- 
perature. As placed in frames, the manure should gradually be 
stamped rather firmly. To insure more uniform heating a layer of 
straw is used to eover the manure. Soil which has been stored in 
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basemeDt is then ^read over to a d^>th of four inches. The soil 
Eiiould be rather sandy and should consist of good bam, leaf aK>ld, 
sand and some veil decayed manuie. Put on the sashes and, as Mrs. 
RicHi, in " Let's Make a Flower Garden " says: " Let her bile. It will 
steam u-emendoufily tar four or five days, tiien it gets down to regular 
bnsiness of more or kss even beat. There are nice tbennometeis to 
be bad to take the bed's t^nperature; find out when its fevtf has 
dropped below ninety degrees; then you know it is time to go ahead 
and plant." 



One of the Klnt CoiuUiictlan Co.'b double-glBieil fntmect > TC*y tatiubl* typ* 

Another sort of hotbed may be constructed by placing a coldfhune 
upon a heap of manure which in the colder regions should be a foot 
and a half thick when packed rather firmly. Hotbeds can be easily 
heated by running a pipe from the heating plant of the house into 
the frame which can be located near Ae house. 

Management OF Hotbeds AND GoLDFRAMES. Radish, Lettuce, 
GaU>age, Tomato, Cauliflower, Aster, Pansy, Scarlet Sage, Verbena, 
and such seeds, are planted in rows, several inches apart. The venti- 
lation of the frame must be carefully attended to and if moisture 
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condenses on the glass the sash ahould be Kfted r trifle on the side 
away frtHn the prevailing wind. Sashes should be capable of being 
raised at any angle. Much damage can be done by leaving the frame 
closed tightly on sunny days, for the crops are easily burned. 

The watering should be done on sunny mornings. When the 
plants have produced their third leaf they should be transplanted 
according to their various needs. Lettuce will, perhaps, be matured 
in the frames and will need to stand eight inches apart, while Tomatoes 



A well-iheltcred line of cold frame* f adnft due touth. How Inialuablelttlwy arc 

may be set out three inches apart and transplanted again. On real 
cold nights the hotbeds should be covered with some sort of mat, 
^ther of straw or padded cbth. 

Prof. Wilkinson of Cornell University gives the following discusuon 
of vegetable combinations that can be grown in a hotbed (see p. 161): 

" Radishes. Lettuce, Beets and Carrots seem well adapted for 
growing together, while Tomatoes. Egg-planta and Peppers, although 
they can be raised with the others, will grow better if given a higher 
temperature than, and conditions shghtly different from, those required 
by the first four plants named. Through experience the various 
requirements of different plants will beconie known to the grower. 



h.CoLV^Ic 
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" A good plan for planting a hotbed for the home gaiden is shown 
on page 161. The Gaibage, Cauliflower, Tomatoes and Lettuce tiiat 
are transplanted to this bed can be first raised in a small flat, which is a 
wooden box tw^e inches wide, eighteen inches long outside and 
two and one-half inches deep, filled with dirt, either earlier in this 
bed, in another bed, or in the house at a sunny window or behind the 
stove. Other plants, such as Radishes, Reets and Carrots are sown 
for maturing in this bed. .For the best results they will require thin- 
ning, the Beet thinnings being used as greens. The seed of Celery 
and of Onions is sown and the seedlings are transplanted later. 

"After the Lettuce plants have been disposed of, one row of 
Cucumbex seeds may be planted, the plants being thinned later to 
six inches apart. Cucumbers may he planted also after the pots at 
the back of the bed are removed. The Cucumber plants are then 
allowed to spread at will and to mature a crop of Cucumbers for slicing 
or for oth^ uses as i^uired. 

" Aft«i one crop is taken out another can foUow, the soil in the 
bed being forked over and raked level between crops, and afl^r the 
manure is spent the bed can be used for the development of vege- 
tables throughout the Summer. In the FaU the soil and the spent 
manure is taken out of the hotbed pits, the sash is stored away, and 
the board covering is replaced for Winter protection. Fresh manure 
Ls used every Spring, also fresh soil, the process of making and manag- 
ing the hotbed changing only as the operator becomes more experienced 
ia successful botbed work." 

The same treatment should be ^ven coldframes, except that they 
cannot be started so early. 

Useful Little Forcing Sthuctures. The gardener's inventive 
.genius will devise a hundred ways of growing the earUest possible 
plants out of doors. He wifl use boxes with glass hds and butter hell 
jars. Finally, he will see the advantage of a small individual cold- 
frame and wiU have small coldframes one or two feet square con- 
structed, in which he can cultivate Cantaloupes, Cucumbers, early 
Peppers, Squash, Lima Beans 

The Cloche Co. has devised a very ingenious plant forcer made 
of glass held together by wires. They are sun catchers and should be 
a great factor for early results. It is a handy and useful method 
of growing vegetables under what it calls "cloches." 

There is a system of forcing under hell-jars called "French 
gardening." It takes a great deal of labor and a very perfect ctm- 
dition of soil, but enormous cr<^ are grown on small areas. Tboae 
who are interested in vegetable growing diould read about this Frmcfa 
system of gardening. 
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A new type of frame, which is practically a miniatuTe greenhouse, 
can now be bought. (See iUustration page 221.) Double glazed- 
sash are also used, and a miniature heating plant can be.operated in cold 
weath^ in a httle enclosure at <me end of the frame. This does 
away with the inc<mvenience and the trouble of procuring and 
handling manure to furnish artificial heat 

The satisfaction that you will get from your frames will depaid 
upon your carefulness in planning their use. Look ahead and have one 
crop growingand ready to occupy frame Bpace as fast as another is 
removed. Thus, in the Fall, you should start Lettuce in August or 
early September to be large enough to set in the frames as soon as 
frosty weather arrives, fiadishea can be planted and half-grown 
before it is necessary to put on the glass. Lettuce started in January 
or February m the hot bed or in the house will be ready to set out in 
the frames in Febru^fy or March. Cucumbers or Melons started in 
paper pots can be set into frames after the Spring grown plants arc 
removed, weeks earlier than they can be put out of doors. Plan always 
for a succession of crops m your frames, just as you do in yoOr garden. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Birds in the Garden 

Mr. Cbas, livingstoD Bull, than whom no one is better acquainted 
with the birds and their habits, furnishes us excellent directions for 
making them tenantable homes, as follows: 

The bluebird and wren are the easiest to satisfy as to the outward 
, appearance of the house; probably nine out of ten native birds Kxing 
in artificial nesting sites are bluebirds. Almost any box, if only it has 
a space at least four and one-half inches high by the same width, and 
a length of seven inches or more, with a hole about one and one-half 
inches in diameter, preferably round, at the end and not too low down 
in that end, with some sort of perch just below it, will please the blue- 
bird. As to outside finish, the more it looks like some natural object 
the more sure it will be to attract the lovely httle bluecoats. 

The most successful bluebird box of which I have knowledge was a 
section of a hollow limb, in which a woodpecker had cut a httle round 
hole into the cavity. This limb, about seven inches in diameter, had 
been sawed from the tree and a section about two feet bug containing 
the cavity, had been cut out and wired to the branch of an old Pear 
tree. Tliis was used every year by a pair of bluebirds, and most years 
two broods were raised. Think of the thousands of fruit worms and 
curculios and otlier insects that went to feed the broods in that nest 
year after yearl 

I have duplicated that nest a number of times simply by cutting a 
section of a branch or smaU trunk, seven or eight inches thick and a 
foot long, boring a hole with an inch and a half bit half-way through, 
near one end, then hollowing out a chamber, either by sawing a slab 
oiT one side, which is tacked or wired on again after the chamber 
(about 6x6x8) is hollowed out, or by sawing a section for a cap two 
inches thick from the end farthest from the entrance hole and then 
drilling or turning out the hollow and closing the end with the cap, 
carefully tacked on. This house should be hung horizontally. 

If a box is to be used as the foundation of a bluebird house, cover it 
with bark or make it of slabs with the bark on, or at the very least, 
stain it a dark grayish brown, and if the proportions are right, the birds 
will do their part. 

Bluebirds like to nest rather low. The house should be placed 
atber on a pole in the garden, about seven or eight feet above the 
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ground, or on a tree branch, perhaps a httle higha*. The pole or branch 
should be so slender that a cat would not venture to cliinl) it, that is. 
Dot more than one and one-half inches thick; and if a pole, prefo^bly 
some smooth, hard wood like a rake handle or the thick end of a bamboo 
Gsh pole. 

The wren, whose bubbling song is such a joy all through the Spring 
and Summer, does not get here so eaily as the bluebird and might 
easily find all the nesting sites occupied, were it not for one thing. 
His tiny body will squeeze in where no sparrow or starling or bluebird 
could obtrude, and while he might try the bluebird box, the first pair 
of bluebirds or sparrows to come along would surely oust him. 

An entrance hole one inch in diameter is the solulion, .and if the 
interior is no more than three and one-half or four inches square by six 
inches long, the larger bird wiU not even look in more than once. 

Wrens have been known tonest in many curious places, such as the 
sleeve of an old coat, an old boot, a bomb shell, a pump, an empty 
Tomato can, and perhaps the most curious of all, a human skull. 

The great mtyority of wrens, however, nest in a hollow limb or tree 
trunk, and naturally the bird house which most resembles such a loca- 
tion will be the most likely to attract these tireless little bug hunters. 
The ideal box would be the one which most nearly resembles a big knot 
on the dde of the tree trunk. 

A bluebird does not seem to care how exposed the house maybe to 
the sun, in fact, he rather likes an open situation, but I have yet to see 
a wren's nest where the entrance was not weD shaded, so. to guard 
against the gardener, who might not know this pecuUarity of the 
cunning Uttle brown fellow, the bird house man should provide a good 
overhang to the roof of the wren house, also a'little perch just below 
that entrance hole and be sure once more that same entrance hole is 
round and no more than an inch in diameter. A couple of 
which have been successful are shown on pages £30 and S32. 

Writing of the robin, Mr. Bull continues: 

How cheery is his morning song just at the first peep of day. And 
how sweet his long evening song which he keeps up till long after sun- 
set. And how weatherwise he is. 

When he flies up to the topmost branch of his pet tree and calls his 
"twill-rainl" "twill-rainl" you may be very sure the garden will be 
sprinkled without overworking the water meter. How; fat and cheerful 
he looks as he hops over the lawn; stopping now and again to yank 
ont a great fat worm, possibly as long as himself. He will be glad to 
nest in your garden and if you have a large tree he will usually nest in 
that, but so many trees have no suitable forks. He would be most 
pleased to nest on a shelf under the eaves of your house, but so many 
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bousefi have do shelf there. Or under the porch roof, if he could find a 
good place. But moat houses are so built that there is i 
location for him, and bo there have lieen many attempts to c 
locations which might attract him. 



bluebird hoiMc. Hake boi a 



shown In sketch, preferably of ■ 
Mpei^Ibr toi>. If unposslbletate 
with bark attached, ilnln dark Oray- 



. [attached, ilnln dark Oraylah biuwn. 

Boi la raatened to pole by (trip of ibeet Iron 
■crewed oa back of box and acrewed to pole 

He will not enter a hole. No box or house for himi It must be Id 
the form of a shelf, ^ferably with a cover. It must be open on at 
least two sides and ^ould have a low raised rim around the edge to 
keep the nest from being blown or washed off. It should have a roof, 
too, for while the great majority of robin nests are in trees, and in 
rather open situations at that, when they can find a good situation 
on a house it will nearly always be under some sort of overhang. 
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The shelf might be hung right on the aide of the house, preferably 
on the east or west side, not on the soutli unless the location is partially 
shaded. It should hang so rigidly that no severe wind will swing it too 
hard, preferably by two screw eyes. The roof should have enough 
pitch and overhaDg so as to shed most of the rain and yet not loo much. 
I have nev^ seen a robin's nest less than 8 ft. above the grou&d and 
usually they are much higher; so hang it fairly high, beside or under a 
second-story window would be a good place; and. if there are vines, 
BO much the better. If it must be in the garden, then put it on a tree 
10 ft. from the ground or on a pole among the twigs and leaves of some 
«hrub or bush 10 ft. high. The moat successful robin shelves are those 
7 in. square with a rim 1 in. high and half an inch wide around the open 
ddes, making an inside measurement of 6 in. square. The back and 
one side closed; the whole stained brownish gray or to match the side 
(A the house where it is to hang. The roof is preferably a piece of wood 
with the bark on and should be 4 in. above the platform at the lowest 
point and should have an ov«'hang of about S in. 

The same thing is right for the cal-l»rd, but the location should be 
entirely differint. Cat-birds always nest close to the ground (from 
« ft. to 6 ft) and in the heart of the densest brush they can find. The 
center of your biggest Rambler Rose is your best location, or deep in a 
close growing evergreen: Cedar, Retlnispora, clipped Spruce or Hem- 
lock or aome similar growth. I found a big thorny Barberry bush in a 
clump of other shrubs a good place, when I tied five or six branches 
togetlier above the little platform to hide it thoroughly. 

One of the mostvaluable birds we can have about our homes is the 
pbcebe. He belongs to the family of flycatchers, and well justifies the 
name for he spends the entire day watching from a twig and Qying out 
and snapping up every fly, mosquito or moth tiiat passes, and will pick 
t^ every httle leaf or fruit worm that his keen eyes may note. 

His note "jdioebe, phoebe," is not as musical as the elaborate and 
varied asscvtment the cat-bird wiU regale one with ; but it is cheery and 
alert, and, when one thinks of the vast number of insect pest she is 
destroying hourly, it is a most welcome note indeed. 

The phcebe is not as common as we might wish, but if your garden 
ia fairly large and the houses are not too close together, a pair wiU 
doubtless look you over this Spring, and if you have the right sort of 
place ready, may stay with you. 

The favorite location for the phoebe is under a bridge or on a shelf 
of rock under a ledge, or a beam under an open shed, or similar loca- 
tion; preferably near water, though not necessarily so. They like 
plenty of room, and a good cover. The shelf should be 6 in. wide and 
at least 18 m. long, open at ends and with roof 5 in. above at the front 
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and 6 in. or 7 in. at the back and an overhang ot at least 3 in. A perch 
is not necessary. 

They are rather particular little fellows; for example, it is of Uttle 
use to hang such a shelf on a house painted a light or bright color for 



Wren House— simply a square boi (5tn.), all 

coTeriDS. Ant on back, but3l0. OTerhanft In 
(rout and 1 In. at sides. One Inch hole at 
center of from: i In. percb. We have shown 
this boi on pole but It could be hung from 
•crew eye, 

they will not be interested. They will have nothing to do with any- 
thkig on a pole. There must be tiie suggestion of the big wall of rock 
and the protected ledge, so if you can, hang the shelf under the eaves 
or under an open porch, not more than one story from the ground. No 
high places for them, but it should be 7 ft. or 8 ft. from the porch floor 
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or ground, at least. If you are so fortunate as to have a pair of 
phoebes nest on your bouse, you will be well repaid for the trouble of 
putting up tbe little shelf and be sure that it is some dark color, 
brownish or grayish, or you will have your trouble for nothing. 

To make the birds perfectly at home we must provide a bird bath 
or drinking basin. For this purpose any low bowl can be used in which 
tbe water is not too deep, for it would appear that some birds fear 
too deep water. If the bowl is deep, fill in with clean pebbles or 
c^nent, or very attractive baths may be procured from some of the 
seed and florist firms. These pedestals and bowls furnish an excel- 
lent ornament to the garden as well. 

A suggestion for making the bath more attractive is to plant an 
umbrella-plant in a small pot and place it at the side. A snail quantity 
of Ck)k)mha and Parrot's Feather (Myriophyllum) might also be in- 
cluded and so placed that the pot will be entirely hidden. 

I have divided tbe birds into four distinctive groups, as follows: 

No.I. — Suet Group: 
Chickadee 
Tufted titmouse 
White-breasted nuthatch 
Red-breasted nuthateh 
Downy woodpecker 



Red-belli 
Flicker 
Blue jay 



woodpecker 



_._^,.ojay 
Whisky jack 
Grow 

darks crow 
Brown creeper 
Myrtle warbler 
Roee-breasted grosbeak 
Hermit thrush 
Winter wren 

Starling 
Screech owl 
No.8. — Seed Gboup: 

Tree sparrow Song sparrow 
White-throated sparrow 
White crowned sparrow 
Foxsparrow. Cardinal goldfinch 
Redpoll. Snow bunting 
Evening groBbeak 
Pine-gro^ieak Purple finch 
Gray-crowned rosy^finch 
Other finches and sparrows 



These birds also eat 
Sunflower seed 
Squash seed 
Meat 
Fat pork 
Cmmha 
Doe biscuit 
WalnuU 
Butternuts 
Unroasted peanuts 
Other oily nuts 

A few of these birds wiU also 
eat^cracked com and oats. 



These birds also eat almost any 
kind of small seeds or cracked grains 
such as bird seed, millet, etc., 
crumbs, bread, crackers, dog biscuit, 
etc 

A few of this group will also eat a 
little suet, or wiU pick at a bone 
with a little meat or fat adhering, 
but their normal food is v^etable. 
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No. 3. — Grain Group; 
Ruffed grouse 

Qoail Wheat 

Partridge ^ Hye 

Pheasant Bariey 

Lapland longapUT Buckwheat 

Shore lark I Cracked com 

No. 4. — Fruit: j This is a Southern gnmo. 

Robin I eat oraqge*. figs, ratipes ana a] 

Mocking bird [ any otber fresh fruit, alM, t 
Catbird and most other thnisheaj timea, bread and milk. 



BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS, VINES AND TREES FOR THE 
BIRDS 

Anotlier way, and a very efTective one of attracting birds, is to 
plant berry-bearing Bhrubs, trees and vines. The lobins, atarlings. 
thrushes, cedar birds, mocking birds, in fact most so-called soft billed 
birds, will eat berries, and some of the finches and sparrows will pick 
them open to get at the seeds. 

Many of the migrating birds will stay about a place, where there' 
is an abundance of berry-bearers and an allowance of suet and seeds, 
much later than tbey ordinarily would stay. 

For example here in Nortlieni Jersey as I write this in tiie last of 
October, there are great ftocks of robins and thrushes hurrying to cull 
the very last of my Mountain Ash and Dogwood berries, before theygo 
away South. 

Last year one robin stayed with us all Winter eating the Japanese 
Bari)erries. There is also a pair of chewinks still here, while back in 
the woods they have -been gone for at least three weeks. I should 
head the list of berry-bearers with such trees as the Mountain Ash, 
Dogwood, various wild Cherries and Cedars, Junipers, and other berry- 
bearing eVergreens. These are especially beloved by the birds. A 
list of shrubs should include the shrubby Dogwoods, such as the Cor- 
nehan Cherry, Red Osier, etc.; many of the Viburnums, and Ilexes, 
all the Vacciniums (that is. Blueberries, Cranberries and DeerberriesJ 
some of the Loniceras and Crateegus or Hawthorns, Aronias, CaUi- 
carpa, Enkianthus, Ribes, Rubus, Sambucus, Phillyrea, Amelanchier 
and Symphoricarpus, and be sure and save a shady nook for a clump 
of Mfdionia and Cot«neaster. Last but not least we put the Bar- 
berries, for the reason that the birds will eat everything else first. 
Then when all the rest of the berries are gone they will settle down to 
the sour, bitter berries of Berberis Thunbergii, Berberis vulgaris is 
also very good, but the birds will eat its fruit earlier for theoIear,SDur 
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ITavor (which our grandmoth^s found so good in jam making) is 
pleasant to the robins' palate so, let me repeat, be sure to have a clump 
or hedge of Thunbergii, for the cold January and February days 
when all the other sweeter fruits are gone and the Cedar birds will 
stay with you till the hosts appear from the South in March, April 
and May. 

There are also a few vines which will repay planting for the birds. 
Notably Actinidias, Lyceum and the berry-bearing Loniceras. 

All these trees, shrubs and vines are not only useful as bird food 
but have decorative value as well. Not nearly enough people realize 
the great beauty of berry-bearers in Winter. The warm oranges, reds, 
bright blues and clear bkcks of the different fruits are most attractive 
and especially if there are evergreens with which to contrast them, 
their decorative value has only to be seen to be appreciated. 

The birds will find the evergreens, especiaUy the dense, close grow- 
ing Cedars, Arborvitses and Retinisporas extremely welcome as roosting 
places on long, cold Winter nights, as I have repeatedly observed. 
every one of my Cedars having its cozy feathered tenants. 

I wiU never forget the night I saw, just at dusk, a Pine-grdsbeak 
creep into one of my Junipers, the only one of that species I have ever 
seen. Or that other February afterimon when in a httle flock of cedar 
birds eating Barberries, I suddenly realized that one was twice as large 
as any of the rest and had two white bars on each wing and I knew I 
was watching a Bohemian waxwing, that rare wanderer over the faec of 
the world. I am sure he found a sufficient supper, rather bitter to be 
sure but warming, and a dense Arborvitee hedge kept bim warm and 
safe for one night at least. 
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The top two are o( thin 
■trips of copper or tlni the 
laroeat one » of wood, while 
« third Is ahowo In a HAled 
battle 




Shade for rounft plants and seedlings 



A tree tuard 



Water barrel ont«A«ria 
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CHAPTER XXni 

■ Garden Tools 

THE presence of a garden alway8 carries with it the need for some 
tools. The first tools needed, perhaps, are a spade, a rake, a hoe 
and a trowel. In all of these tools nothing is more important than 
their strength. Strong unions of the steel to the wood are importaat, 
for it is here that the tool breaks most quickly. All the tools that are 
meant to be sharp should be kept so, or else their work cannot be done 



Two lawn beatera or Llfihl ladileT End posts and wires 

leveler* and a ilaTden used for or atrlnds used for 

loHer gatheringfruti pe. oi B^a aupporta. 

efficiently. The spading fork is especially useful in digging up borders 
and about trees, as it may not cut ofF roots. The spade is indispensable 
for edging beds. I^arge and small hoes are both found useful, the large 
one for general use, and the small one for working about in small 
places. The Dutch or English scuffle hoe is found most useful for 
loosening the surface of the soil and cutting off weeds. A small hand 
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cultivator is dow on the market 
having prongs which arc easily re- 
moved or their angle of cutting 
changed. 

Many will feel that a wheel hoe 
is a very useful accessory tool; it 
will certainly come in handy, and 
can be used for hoeing, cultivating, 

fuiTowing, hilling up or raking. Combination seed drills and wheel boe^ 
are also very serviceable. For the larger vegetable garden the seed 
drill will be very useful, With & seed drill the funow can be opened, 
the seed sown, covered, the soil compacted over the row and the next 
row marked. 

A wheelbarrow will surely be wanted; a good type 
is seen in the sketch. Some wheelbarrows are poorly 
balanced and are difBcolt to handle m the garden. 

Small dibbles, or instruments for making boles, 
shoold always be at hand (p. 169). Several sizes are 
useful. One may be the size of a broom Stick with 
a curved handle, another should be small and is useful 
for transplanting young plants. 

Pruning shears which are procured at ridiculously 
low prices are never worth anything. 
They are not sharp and iqjure the 
plants because in att^upting to cut a 
branch, it is pinched and crushed. Good 
steel shears should be chosen fitted with 
strong springs which will cause them to 
open after cutting. The larger hedge 
and grass shears should also have these 
springs, oUierwise they are a nuisance. 

For the lawn we need as well as the 
standard ball-bearing lawn mower, a 
narrower one for trimming the edges; if 
you have much lawn you will appreciate 
the value of this machine for trimming 
to the very edge. 

To keep the rows straight in the 
vegetable garden, a good stout garden 
hue is necessary. 
For cutting glass to be used in the 
lass cutter should be at 
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A broad-wheeled barrow 
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.„ wlndlufi cord or wire. 

A modlflcatloD irfflili can be lued 
' ir winding boae-pipe 
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hand. V«y cheap steel ones can be bought, as well as better 
ones with diamond points. It is a rather simple matter to cut glass 
if a flat surface is available. The main object is te get a deep, even 
cut entirely across the glass. 

Gloves are needed when pruning Roses and other thorny plants. 
Perhaps old discarded ones are as good as anything bought for the 
purpose. 

Here is about what tools will cost on the average: 

Dibber «0.95 

Hand Weeding Fork 2S 

^lading Fork I.OO 

Garden Line 20c. to I.OO 

Glass CuttOT 15& to 9.00 

Glazing Points, per lb 75 

Gloves.. l.tS 

Grass Edging Knife 7fic. to l.JSO 

Sickle 50c. to .60 

Grafting Toed 50c. to .75 

Hoe. Ordinary 50c, to .60 

Hoe, Dutch or Scuffle. .50c. to 1.00 
Lawn Roller, Water Ballast 

»1.00 to S20.00 
Rake, Steel, Bow, or Ciarden 

45c to .70 

Saw, Pruning 60c. to 1.25 

Shears. Pruning 81.00 to 1.60 

Shovel, Square Pointed, 

91.00 to 1.40 

Spade 1.00to2.00 

"ftowel 10c. to .50 

Watering Can 40c to e.fiO 

Wheelbarrow 92.50 to 3.00 

Wheel Hoe, Seed Drill, ete. 

$4.25 to 910.00 




le old ■od the atyr way of arrant- 
t floHers. Top; bunched niM, 
» (doae. Bottani: glu* bolder 
dish, allowtna ample fnedom of 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Calendar of Operations 

THE suggestions for the work for the various months must always 
of course be merely approidmate. Seasons govern land op- 
erations; latitude and altitude have also a wonderful influence 
on the climatology of a given place. We furnish two calendars, one 
as a guide to work to be done in the Ncothem and Middle States, 
and the other in the South, or say south of a line drawn through 
Richmond, Virginia; Nashville, Tennessee; and the Southeni 
Mississipi^. 

Prof. J. W. Lbyd, of the University of Illinois, in bis book on 
Vegetable Growing, makes three sections, the Central, Northern and 
Southern, and says that while no absolute boundaries can be ascribed, 
still one merges into another in a general way. For example, the ter- 
ritory lying between S7 and 48 deg. parallels of latitude may be con- 
udered as essentially Central, while the area north of the 43 deg. 
may be considered Northern, and that South of the 37 paraUel 
Southeni. These boundries refer only to relatively low elevations, 
and do not apply in the high altitudes of mountainous regions. 

In regard to the Calender for the South, it is a pretty safe rule to 
do land operations one week later for ever 100 miles north. In this 
case the writer has made Southnn Maryland bis base. 

Calendar for Middle and Northern States 

January 

This is the month for planning ahead. Look over the alt^a- 
tions.to the garden, the purchase of new plants and stock. It is also 
the month for the ordering of early seeds, and for looking over catak>gs. 
Pruning of some outdoor shrubs may be done (see Pruning, p. 185) 
as well as of fruit trees, if the weather allows. Keep snow Gkhd speci- 
men evergreens. 

Give air to cold frames wherever the temperature Is well above 
the freezing point. Take Asparagus and Rhubarb to greenhouse for 
forcing, and place them under the stages. Sow Lettuce, Cauliflower, 
Cabbage, Onion and Leek aada ^ass. 

February 
Sweet Peas may be sown in pots in the greenhouse or in frames 
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if they are intended for exhibition. Ke^ Violet plants clean, and begin 
taking runners for the supply of new plants for next year. Stakes and 
labels may be got ready for Sining and Summer. Collect hotbed 
matoial. Spray fruit trees against San Jos£ ecale. 

MARca 

Pruning may be done on Catalpas, Hilnscus, Vines. By the end 
of the month protective material may be taktn away from most of the 
shrubs. Lawns should be swept, rolled, re-seeded and top dressed. 
Pansies, Daisies, dwarf Phlox may be planted at the end of the month. 
About the 17th make a botbed. Sow seeds of anmm la and perennials, 
especially Asters, Begonias, Cobsa scandeos, Coleus, Gypeophila, 
Nicotiana, Petunia, Phlox, Ridnus, Salvia, V^bena, Zinnia, in the 
greenhouse or in frames. Sow in the greenhouse or botbed, Peppers, 
Egg-plant, Tomato, Cucumber and Melon. 
April 

Set out plants of Gabble, Cauliflower, Celery, Kohl-Rabi, Leek, 
Lettuce from frames. 

Set out plants of Alyssum, English Daisy, Dianthns, Myosotis, 
Pansy. Also sow in frames seeds of above and Astere, Candytuft, 
Gelosia, Centaurea, Dianthus, Dimorpbotheca, Eschschbltzia, Holly- 
hocks, Marigold, Morning Glory, Nasturtium, Poppies, Pyrethrum, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet WiUiam. Seedlings sown in March need trans- 
planting. Make cuttings of all house plants that will stand it, such as 
Geraniums, Coleus, Begtmias. Give them an indoor start. Sow out- 
side Beets, Carrots, Com (extra early), Eohl-Rabi, Leek, Lettuce, 
Onions, Parsley, Parsnips, Peas, Potatoes, Radish, Salsify, Spinarli, 
Swiss Chard, Tunups. 

Divide perennials and plant others received from nurseryman. 
Plant shrubs and evergreens. Plant Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plum 
trees. Currants, Gooseberries, Strawberries. Plant Beans, Com and 
Cucumbers, Melons, Pumpkins, when Apples bloom. Give the Rbu- 
bard some manure and nitrate and cover with box to keep it tender. 

Asparagus. — Dig in the mulch and give nitrate and other fertilizer. 
Leave a few stalks for beetle traps. Prune hedges. 

May 
Frunes need attention to watering and ventilation. Sow seeds fw 
late crops of Cabbage and Cauliflower. Nothing is gained by setting 
out E^^Jants and Peppers too aoon. Wait until it is really warm 
before removing from coldframes. You can keep the Onion and 
Carrot row stirred if you have planted Radishes and can see where 
the row is. 
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Spray fruit. Plant Gladiolus till late in June. Plant about 
four inches deep. Dahliaa may be planted for later blooming. 

When planting be sure to divide Cannas. 

In the region of Central New York it is hardly safe to set out any 
bedding stock before May 30 A frost usually comes quite near this 
dat«. Roaes bought from nurserymen can be set out. 

Spray Curranta with arsenate of lead wash, against caterpillars. 

Plant Gladiolus, tubennis-rooted Begonias, Caladiums, Cannas, 
Tuberose, Madeira vine. Start Asparagus seed to keep up your stock. 
Put up window boxes, potch boxes, hanging baskets. 

Make another sowing of all crops already sown. Sow early Com. 
Gacumber, Melon and Squash. Thin crops to prevent overcrowding. 
Examine' Peach trees tor borers. Spray for Codlin moth as soon as 
Apple blossoms have fallen. Dust with hellebore powder for cater- 
pillars on Gooseberries. 

June 

Dahlias may be planted up to the middle of the month. Tender 
at half hardy annuals can be sown out-of-doors. Plant out tender 
Water lilies. Spray against Rose bugs and aphis. Tie climbing 
Roses and vines. Keep all land well cultivated. See that recently 
planted trees are kept watered. Evergreens may require to be sprayed 
with clear water to prevent wilting. Lawns also may require watering. 
German Iris can be divided and replanted at the end of the month. 
Make successional sowings of desired vegetables. Sow Sweet Com for 
September; also start Cabbage and Brusseb Sprouts for Autumn use. 
Store away temporary frames and sashes. 

July 
Some {tuning can he done to certain shrubs (see Pruning chapter) 
that have flowered, but this should mostly be done merely to thin the 
growths and allow room for the development of new ones, as to the case 
of the Flowering Currant, climbing Roses, Spiraea Thunbergii and Van 
Houttei, Calycanthus florida. Give herbaceous borders and flower 
beds constant cultivation. Staking must be done wherever plants 
require it. Trim lawns and hedges. Divide Japanese Iris. Remove 
seed pods from Rhododendrons. Keep everything well-watered. 
Cultivate thoroughly. Plant Sweet Com and Beans for use in late 
Septembn. Plant out late Tomatoes, Celery, Cabbage and Brussels 
Sprouts. Sow Endive fw use in Fall. 

August 
Evargreens may be moved now. Transplant Iris, Peonies, Oriental 
Popines and Madonna Lilies. Spray Box plants for red spider. Dust 
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the lawD with bonemeal aft«r rain, w water thoroughly. Final Beans 
can be sown. Carrots and Beets also. Sow late varieties of Peas. 
Sow Sfunach . Look over the Cabbage before it beads, for Cabbage 
worm and hand pick Onions are gatherednear the lastof the month. 
Order bulbs. (Read chapter on Bulbs). Keep runners of Straw- 
berries cut Early in month sow perennials in some sort of frame. 
Gut flowoB to [woloiig the season of blooming. 



New lawns may be made. Shrubs or trees may be transphmted 
at the end of the month. Cuttings can be taken of Geraniums, and 
some other bedding plants, and seeds of perennials and biennials sown. 
Plant early Dutch bulbs. Begin to blanch late Celery with sral or 
l^own paper. Dig late Potatoes and harvest the Onions that were 
from seed. 

October 

Dutch bulbs can be planted this month; the sooner they are 
fJanted the longer period they have for rooting before Winter starts 
and the better the results. Seedlings of hardy plants may be trans- 
planted, and hardy borders can be re-made. This is also a good month 
for the thinning out of the brancbes of fruit trees before the leaves 
falL Collect leaves for the making of leaf mold, or for protecUou 
purposes. Collect Com stalks. Roses can be planted. Prepare 
compost pile for hotbed or greenhouse tor Winter and Spring and take 
under cover. Place Parsley plants in frames for Winter use. Blancb 
Endive. 

NOVBIJBBR 

Leaves can still be collected. Plant bulbs, trees and shrubs, 
as well as hardy plants. By the end of the month protective 
material should be placed around the Rhododendrons, Hydrangeas 
and other shrubs. Dig up Cannas and Dahlias and store them. Take 
in Bay trees and Cacti to shelter. Digging should be done. Store 
Potatoes and all root crops. Clean up generally. Dig some Rhubarb 
before ground freezes bard. 



Tie up evergreena. Knock snow off branches of large trees. 
Protection may he given to shrubs or plants that are reputedly not 
altogether hardy. Ventilate fr^nes on every good day. Protect Celery 
or such other crops as may be in the open ground. Look ova and 
clean and oil all tools. Roots, fruits and stock in storage may be 
looked over occasionally during winter. This is the period when we 
look back; next month we look forward! 
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Garden Calendar for the South 

January 
Plant the extra early Peas of the Alaska type. Plant Broad Wind- 
sor Beana to come in green aloDg with the early Peas. In florida and 
■lie Gulf Coast plant early Irish Potatoes. If Uie Sweet Peas ware not 
sown in the Fall they should be put in the ground as soon as possible 
to get them to blocon befere the weather gets too hot. Lettace in 
frames should be fully exposed to the air in all wann and sunny spells. 
Where grown under cloth it will get drawn up weak if the cloth is kept 
on too close. Sow Early Turnip Radish. 

February 
In all the central and upp« South prepare ^and fertilize the soil 
ready for planting Early Irish Potatoes from middle to last of the 
month. Sow seeds of Lettuce in a well prepared bed for transplanting 
in March for the early Spring crop in ttie open ground. Sow seed of 
the Copenhagen Market Cabbage and the Succesuon to follow the 
Fall-set plants of the Wakefield. In the latter part of the montl^ sow 
the wrinkled Peas. Sow early Milan Turnips. Level the early 
Cabbage ridges after the middle of the month and cultivate clean and 
use side dressings of Nitrate of soda 150 lbs. an acre to push the early 
growth. Sow Leeks in seed bed. Sow seed of the Prizetaker Onion 
in frames early in the month for transplanting later. Sow in the opoi 
ground the latter part of the month seed of the New England Gbbe 
varieties of Onions in heavily fertilized soil. These will make full 
sized Onions the same season. The Bermuda Onions can also be 
grown by the transplanting method, or will make good crop sown in 
the open ground. The first week in the month sow seed of Earliana 
. and Bonny Best Tomatoes and Sweet Peppers in a well made hotbed 
under glass. Give them plenty of air in sunny weather or you may 
cook them. Plant Asparagus seed and set roots. Sow early Beets 
and Spinach and Eariy Horn Carrots. 

March 
In the upper South the Early Irish Potatoes can still be planted, 
and the latest Peas like the Champion of England. Later than this 
they will be caught by the hot weather. Transplant the Onion 
plants as soon as they are the size of a lead pencil, nipping roots 
and tops slightly and setting in rows shallowly 15 in. apart and S or 4 in. 
in the rows. Transplant the early Tomato plants into cold frames for 
hardening them off for setting in the open ground in April. Set the 
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arden plow and throw a furrow over the plants 
rly Beets can be sown early in the month 
under glass sashes, for bedding the Sweet Po- 
of plants. A very light hotbed will answ^ 
mder the sashes and the sashes kept closed 
then give plenty of air in sunny weather, 
^ed from the January-sown Beets and used 
reet Potatoes. The Beets are then thinned 
lanted. Sow early Turnip Radishes early in 
ry. Sow E^g Plant seed in hotbed. Make 
Com. The Norfolk Market Com is better 
early planting. Plant Sugar Com last of the 
intine Beans. Sow Early Horn Carrots. 

April 
Sweet Potatoes should be bedded in the upper South. Plant suc- 
cession crops of garden Com, such as Kendel's Giant, Country Gentle- 
man and Stowed's Evergreen. Sow Onion seed very thickly in rows 
to make sets for Fall planting. The whil« Pearl is good. Sow in 
fairly fertile soil without fertilization as the sets should not grow larger 
than a marble. Take the Tomato plants from the frames with 
a trowel and a mass of earth and transplant into holes filled with water 
and pull the dry soil over. Iffrostthreatensafter they areout turn the 
plants over and cover with soil tlU the cold passes. In the garden, set 
them in rows three feet apart and two feet in the rows and train the 
single stems tied to stakes. They will be earher and better in this 
way. Sow Okra seed in rows three feet apart and thin the plants to 
20 in. in the rows. Sow more String Beans for succession crop as soon 
as the ones sown last are well up. Plant Muskmclons in well-manured 
hills 6 ft. apart, and Watermelons in hills 8x10 ft. apart. Sow Parsley 
early in the month. Peppers sown with the Tomatoes in February and 
transplanted can be set out this month. For late Pickles sow seed in 
a border of the Sweet Peppers and transplant later. Sow seed in open 
ground for late crop of Tomatoes. Sow succession crops of Beans of 
Bush or Snap varieties and plant Bush and Pole lima Beans. Sow 
Endive and Kohl-Rahi. Set succession of Summer Cabbages. Sow 
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Radishes of long sorts like Ghartier. Plant Squashes, Canteloupes 
and M el(ms. 

May 

Continue succession crops of String Beans and Sweet Com. Sow 
Tomato seed in the op^i ground for late crop plants. Sow Celery seed 
on border on north side of building or fence. Prepare the bed smoothly 
and sow the seed in lines 6 in. apart and pat them down with back of 
spade. Tben cover bed with gunny sacks and water on these. As 
the seed geminates lift and gradually remove the sacks, and when the 
plants are large enough to handle transplant to another bed in rows a 
foot apart and 2 in. in the rows to make strong plants for setting in 
August. 

Make third planting of Gladiolus conns. Dft Dahlia roots that have 
started and divide to single shoots and replant. If Canna beds are 
too thick lift them and divide the roots and replant Plant Caladium 
esculentum. Any of these tiiat have been left in the ground with a 
mulch should have the mulch removed. Sow more Tomato seed for 
late Fall crop. Transplant Egg-plants. Set succession Cabbages. 

June 

Sow seed of Parsnips and Salsify about the middle of the month. 
These are among the earliest things sown in the North, but in the South 
they are apt to get overgrown and run to sfied if sown early. In fact, 
we have sown them with success in July in North Carolina. They 
make their best growth in the Fall and grow more or less all Winter. 
Keep up succession plantings of String Beans and Sweet Com. Plant 
.more Gladiolus corms for succession. Tomatoes trained to stakes 
should have the fade shoots regularly pinched out. Gather Tomatoes 
as soon as they begin to show color and put in shady place to fully 
color. This wiU prevent sun-scalding. Watch for the Southern 
bacterial blight on Tomatoes and Egg-plants, and if any escape where 
others perish, save seed from them to breed resistant strains. Sow 
Collard seed. Transplant Endive and late Tomato plants. Plant 
Cucumbers for pickles. Half long Carrots and Blood Beets last of 
month. In upper South plant late Irish Potatoes middle of the 
month. 

July 

Set Late Tomato plants for the Fall crop. Plant Carrots and late 
Beets. Fight the Crabgrass or it will soon get the better of you. Sow seed 
of late Cabbages after the middle of the month, and see that the seed 
bed never suffers from lack of moisture to get strong plants for setting 
in late August. Sow Rutabaga seed middle of month. Plant late 
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Irish Potatoes up to middle of the month; cover lightly at first and 
gradually work the earth to them as they grow till level, and cultivate 
shallow aiid level to coDsove moisture. Cold storage seed best Continue 
succession crops of String Beans and Sweet Com, late Beets and Carrots, 
Salsify in lower South, Cucumbers for pickles. Tie up Curled Endive 
when leaves are dry. Sow green Curled Scotch Kale for transplanting 
to make large heads. Spray late Irish Potatoes regularly with Bor- 
deaux mixture to prevent late blight. Spray late Cabbages with lead 
arsenate for the green caterpillars. They can also be kept down hy 
dousiDg the plants weekly with the soapsuds from the family wash. 
Transplant Leeks from seed hed into open furrows and then gradually 
earth up tiU level to get good bng shanks for Winter use. 

August 
Sow seed of Big Boston Lettuce for the outdoor Fall crop early in 
the month. After middle of the month sow English Peas for the Fall 
crop in deep open furrows and draw the earth to them as they grow 
till level so as to have the roots deep in moist soil. The dwarf early 
v^eties like Sutton's Excdsior and Hiomas Laxton are best for this 
sowing. Sow seed of Brussels Sprouts early in the month to make 
plants for setting in September as for Cabbages. After the middle of 
the month sow Savoy Leaf Spinach in rows 15 in. apart for the Fall crop. 
Sow early Milan Turnips for Fall use. After the middle of the month 
sow seed of the Prizetaker and Giant Gibralt^ Onions for transplanting 
in October. Bermuda Onions can be grown in same way in the lower 
South. Set Celery plants In upper South. Make last planting of 
'Sweet Com. Sow succession crops of String Beans. Set late Cabbage 
plants aftCT middle of the month. Sow green Curled Kale and Norfolk 
Curled Kale in rows for cutting later, last of month. Sow Chinese 
Celestial and rose colored Chinese Radishes for Fall use. 



Lettucecan still be sownfor transplanting and heading in the open 
ground south of North Carolma, and the latter half of the month sow 
seed for setting in frames for heading in December and January, either 
under cotton cloth or under glass. In the long run glass sashes are 
cheaper than cfoth and will make better crops. After the middle of 
the month sow seed of the Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage for trans- 
planting later for the early crop in the Sjoing. Plant seU of the Yellow 
Potato Onion and the White Pearl in heavily fertilized rows 15 in. 
apart. The Pearl will make hunching green Onions in February and 
March, and later the offsets from the Potato Onion can be used for 
bunching, and the main hulha left to ripen in early June. In the 
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kwcr South seed of The Prizetako' aod Giant Gibraltar Onion £an be 
sown for transplanting later, and the Bennuda Onions likewise. 

Seed of the Hanson aad New York Lettuce sown after the middle 
of the month can be later transplanted along with the early Cabbages 
for wintering over and heading id Spring. The Big Boston is best for 
the frames, but if wintered outside is apt to run to seed instead of head- 
ing in Spring. The Comparatively new Copenhagen Market Cabbage 
is a fine sort to sow in a cold frame in January to set as a succession to 
the Early Wakefield, but it will not do to sow early and Winter over 
outside, as it will invariably run to seed instead of headi%. 

Sow Ihe main crop of Purple Top Globe Turnips and the Yellow 
Aberdeen. Make another sowing of Spinach the middle of the month 
and a sowing the last of tbe month to Winter over for Spring cutting or 
late Winter. Sow Parsley seed early in the month for Winter and 
Spring use. Sow more Norfolk Kale for Winter use. Sow Winter 
Radishes for the Winter. 

October 

The Flat Strap-leaf Turnips may still be sown. Sow the Seven 
Top Turnips for wintering over for Spring greens. Transplant Lettuce 
in 6 ft. beds 10 in. apart each way early in the month, and later set 
plants in the frames, but use no protection till the nights grow frosty. 
If, by reason of favorable weather, the Early Cabbages sown in 
September tend to feet ovwgrown, it is always best to sow more the 
first of October, as the overgrown plants will be more likely to run 
to seed in the Spring than plants of only good size. Early in the 
month make another sowing of Spinach as the last sowing in September 
may get overgrown in favorable weather and the later sowing will be 
best for late Winter and early Spring. Plant Onion sets if not done in 
September. 

No 



Prepare the land for setting Cabbage and Lettuce plants for Spring 
heading. Run out furrows east and west, and in these use high grade 

- commercial fertilizer, or fill half full of well rotted stable manure with 
a good application of acid phosphate on it. Then bed on this by 

- throwing a furrow from each side. Then, with a shovel, plow open a 
furrow down the crest of this ridge, and in this set the plants deep 
enough to cover the stems. Set the Cabbage plants 16 in. apart and 
set a Lettuce plant between each Cabbage plant. Setting in an open 
furrow is better than the old method of setting on the south side of 
the beds, where the plants are exposed to the morning sun when frozen, 
and are also apt to grow tender in the warm spells. November is the 
best time in "the whole year for setting Strawberry plants. Plants set 
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now will make some Fall growth and will make a fair crop of fruit in 
the Spring. November is the only safe time to prune the Scuppemong 
GrapA Vines and others of the rotundifoUa class. Cut out dead and 
stunted wood and train out the long one year and two year canes, for 
this class of Grapes, fruits on two-year wood. On the other hand the 
bunch Grapes, such as are grown in the North, should not be pruned 
till just bef<^e the buds swell in the Spring. Spinach can be sown in 
lower South. 

Decehbeb 
Id lowCT South plant early Irish Potatoes latter part of the month . 
Turn the late Cabbages over where they grew with heads to the \orth. 
Then bank the soil over the stem and lower part of the head leaving 
the top exposed but sb^tered &om the moming sun. Those not well 
headed will continue to bead. Collards treated in this way will 
blandi nicely. Leave late Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, Salsify and Leeks 
in rows whwe they grew, and lift as needed 



soiizccb, Google 
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^ , , of life in the country: Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, e.-.. 

Architecture for the Country; Sports, Boats, Motors. Camping. Animals, 
Birds, Bees, and countless other subjects — this is our specialty. 
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Johnson's Gardeners' Dictionary 
and Cultural Instructor 

Efitei br J. FRASER, F.LS^ F.ILILS^ Hd A. HEHSLET 

Based oh the original iditioii cf 1846. practically rrwriUm, rtsct in 
new type, and brought iJown (a the ytar 1917- 

Do you wiah a ready reference work in one volume on the proper 
qwlllag of plant names 7 

Do you wish the most complete list of known spedei of plants 
that !■ published to date, with terse dcKriptions? 

Do you want a book that will explain the name of every plant 
you cultivate, and many you have never heard of. when the plant 
mu intioduced, from w)ut country it comes, and other similar facts ? 

Do you want a book that coven the whole field of horticulture 

and floriculture in 933 page*, giving short cu^ — ' — -" •■'-- 

hlats 7 That the took for you is the famous 



Johnson's Gardeners' Dictionary and 
Cultural Instructor 



Essentially a student's handbook; immensely useful to all flower 
lovers, qnd of particular value to all who have to refer frequently lo 
names, such as catalog makers, college students and those connected 
with large horticultural firms. 

Brief Instructions are given for the proper method of cultivating 
the spedes of eveiy genus listed, including the most suitable soil, 
the beat methods of propagation, and whether hardy or requiring 
greenhouse or stove protection. Longer articles go more deeply into 
details in the case of larger and important classes of plants. 

Fruits receive special attention, each kind having a more or less 



lengthy article devoted to its cultiva 
Evoy ...,.■ 



Bvoy garden vegetable is discussed in detail, In proportion to its 
importance, with regard to the best methods of cultivation, most 
suitable soil, handiest or most expedient ways of propagation and 

A description of all the more common diseases and insect pests 
and the plants they attack Is given, together with methods of pre- 
vention and remedy. '. 

933 pan* "f cloaaly act typa, in durable cloth binding, large 

8vo., ef^H. w^ght 3 lbs. 

Pricf, K.O0, dalivary prepaid. 

A. T. De U Mwe Co. he "» *• *Jgk^-^o'8^ *^*- 

EXCLUSIVE AGENT S FOR THIS BOOK IN THE U..S. 

AaUbhan 0/ Cardtiing md CeantryiUm Bonk* 
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Milady's House Plants I 

The Care of Plaots in the Home made simple and 11 

Bucceoa assured to all who follow the practical 
directions of the veteran firower who, after much 
urging, at last consented to give the public the 
benefit of his lifelong observadoas and experience 



UERE is guidance for - the 
* * woman who loves the com- 
panionship ofplants in the home. 
Written by R E. Palmer, a le. 
cognized authority in the United 
States on the subiect on which he 
has so conclusively written. Mr. 
Palmer has spent twenty-five years 
engaged in the business of selling 
plants to women, arranging for 
their home decorations, etc., and 
so knows just what problems pre- 
sent themselves to the woman 
taking care of plants in her own 
home. He tells fuUy and 
scientiously of the plants which 
any woman can successfully grow 



The chapters of Milady's House Plants have been thought 




will be the many 

luthor. at CDusider- 

can be done ii 

ing which wonder- 



fully arranged, and the work is marvelous 
pleteness and compactness. 

One of its pleasant surprises to reader' 
educational pictures, specially posed by the 
able expense, which demonstrate ocularly, a: 
better way, many operations in plant ^roi 
fully simplify the work and enhance i 



the home during the Fall and Winter n 
and Summer to lend their beauty to 
outdoor planting. 

The chapter on "Sun Parlors as Plant Rooms" is a new de- 
parture. The subject is gone into minutely, and this one chapter 
alone is worth many times the price askea for the book. 

Profusely illustrated with about 100 instructive pictures, the 
majority of them taken exclusively for this book. 

Cover in four colors. Price, by mall, paper 6tc ; dotii $1. 

A. T. De U Mm Co. Inc. "' •■' "SkS-Vo?? ""*■ 
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Practical Landscape Gardening 



By RoBT. B. Cridland 

1UST the book for those 
" interested in beautiful 
home Rrounds. Owneraof 
Suburban Homes, Flower 
and Garden Lovers, Flo- 
rists and Nurserymen, 
Park Gommiaaioners.Civic 
OIBcials, and Students of 
Landscape Arcliitecture 
will find help and inspira- 
tion wilhinitacovera. The 
author is a practical land- 
scape architect of ii 

,.«..^.,. He takes up in 
a simple, logical way all 
the dements that entfr 
into the beautifying of 
properties, starting with 
the locating and placing of 
. the house or building, and 
leading the reader up by 
easy stages through the 
subsequcntsteps necessary 
to create a pleasing whole. 
The book should appeal 
particularly to the owner of 
the moderate suedsubwban 
home. Its pages are a rev- 
elation as to tbe,eaBe with 
which so much that is 
charming and durable can 
be acquired. Many plans 
and planting keys are 

riven for laying out and 
SOilOO; 50ilaO;7S»800; 
100x800, and on up to an acre or more. 

Practical Landscape Gardening is an entirely different book fram 
any landscape treatise previously written, because it fits inta your wants, 
considers practicability equally with the laws of art and beauty, and 
covers every detail. It contains BI photographic illustrations, 67 sketches 
and 29 plans, 19 of which are planting plana accompanied by planting keys. 
TIm typu !■ Imrfte and clear ; the paper ■■ enamel; the lltiutratloiia 
' "--laj^et the tilodtntf durable. TheCDlitrplateDQ rronlcoi 



■ttractlvctltpoTtrayaa •ronderrul landicape Kane. ITi paBea. SIxe, CI <^C 
tiSln. Proapecnia on ap^lcation. Price, datlTer? poatpald 9I>D3 

aIt.DEUMARE COMPANY, Inc. *" " 'S'eS'york' '*~*' 

AifrfifAeri at Gmrdmning mnd CannfyMUm Book* 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THE WOMAN OF. THE HOME 

Tbe Gardener and the Cook. ?i,Sa ": ^'"': $1.35 

To keep a constant supply of fresh vegetables upon the table 
and to grow those which are the most tasty, was the ambition 
of the author of this book. She enlisted the co-opcr&tion of a 
clever cook and a capable gardener, and gives the reader the fruit 
of her experience. Not only does the book tell what vegetables 
and fruits are profitable to grow, but it gives the instruction to 
transform them into delicious courses, tempting salads, preserves 
and jellies, with all the perfected art of Europeanthefs.' 

Cannins and Preserring. PitSa '■'':. """i MIc. 

This work is the result of careful practice in teaching begin- 
ners how to can and preserve fruits and vegetables; also the 
best methods of making marmalades, fruit butter and jellies, 
drying fruits, and making syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored 
vinegars, drying herbs, etc. 

Tbe New Cookery. flt^iS'J.""": .''°°'": $1.65 

Contains nearly 1000 recipes of food value and calories and 
food constituents in protein, tats and carbo-hydrates of each 
recipe. This information is for the whole recipe or for individual 
portions of helpings. This is a long step in -the direction of 
scientific living as it brings about the control of diet. Not a book 
of recipes for invalids, though a special chapter is given on food 
for them. It is intended to suggest foods and their preparation 
which will build health, strength, endurance and efficiency. 

Aronnd the World Cook Book. ZfAS'::'"""': $1.75 

Six hundred of the best recipes of the world, gathered and 
tested during years of travel. 

Bright Ideas for Entertaining. £0.. "pXm- 55c 

Two hundred forms of amusements or entertainment for social 
gatherings of all kinds; large or small parties, clubs, sociables, 
church entertainments, etc.; with special suggestions for birth- , 
days, wedding anniversaries, Hallowe'en, All Fools' Day, Christ- 
mas Day, New Year's Eve, and other holidays. 

A Woman's Hardy Garden. ify™SSd"°"' $l-9« 
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